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HACIENDA OF THE SANTA RITA MINING OOMPANY. 


S five or six days would elapse before the 
return of our wagon from Tucson, a small 
party, consisting of Mr. Poston, Lieutenant Ar- 
nold, and myself, accompanied by ten men be- 
longing to the escort, took advantage of the op- | 
portunity to visit the mines of the Santa Rita dis- 
trict. For this expedition we provided ourselves 
with a pack-mule for our provisions and carried 
our own blankets on horseback. Crossing the 
Santa Cruz at the foot of the milpas, opposite the 
town ef Tubac, we followed an arroya for about 
four miles, when we ascended the right bank 
and entered a dry elevated plain, called in this 
country a mesa, or table, stretching almost as 
far as we could see north and south, and bound- 
ed on the east by the mountains of Santa Rita, 
and on the west by the Santa Cruz Valley and 
the mountains of Atacosa. It was a matter of | 
surprise to most of us how luxuriant the grass | 


was on this mesa, and what an inexhaustible 
support it affords for innumerable herds of cat- 
tle. No water, however, is to be found nearer 
than the Santa Cruz River and the cafions of 
the Santa Rita Mountains. The Pecacho on 
the left forms a bold and striking feature in the 
scene, rising like a massive fortress directly on 
the edge of the plain, and backed by the rug- 
ged ribs of the Santa Ritas, the two main peaks 
of which, called ‘‘ the teats,” form a prominent 
land-mark to travelers for a circuit of over two 
hundred miles. Our trail over the mesa, other- 
wise monotonous, was pleasantly diversified by 
groves of palo-verde and bunches of cactus; but 
apart from the peculiarity of the vegetation, it 
was a luxury to breathe the air. Nothing more 
pure or invigorating could exist upon earth. 
The unclouded sky and glowing tints of the 
mountains; the unbounded opulence of sun- 
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shine, which seemed 
to sparkle in atmos- 
pheric  scintillations, 
inspired us with a 
perfect overflow of 
health and spirits; 
and it was no wonder 
we built many castles 
in the air, and reveled 
in dreamy regions of 
enchantmentin which 
the glittering silver 
mines of Arizona 
played a prominent 
part. 

At the first break 
of the mesa we struck 
an arroya, or rather 
rocky ravine, in which 
I noticed some very 
remarkable geological 
formations. A large 
area of the earth was 
covered by immense 
columnsof sandstone, 
standing like the ru- 
ined colonnade of 
some grand old cas- 
tle, many of them 
capped by prodigious 
boulders of rock, 
which no human 
power could have ele- 
vated to their present 
resting-places. How 
they came there, or 
how long they have 
thus stood battling 
with the elements, 
was beyond our abil- 
ity to decide. Lieu- 
tenant Ives, in his 
admirable report on 
the Colorado, refers 
to similar geological 
phenomena in the re- 
gion of the Great 
Cafion. Ibelieve the 
theory of geologists 
is, that the earth has 
been washed away 
from these columns, 
leaving them standing in the open air as they | 
stood in their natural strata underground. 

Not far beyond the mesa we entered upon a 
rugzed region, abounding in breaks and arroyas 
very rocky and difficult for our horses. In one 
of these desolate places we visited the spot where 
Mr. H. C. Grosvener, the last manager of the 
Santa Rita mines, and the last of three man- 
agers whose fate was similar, was killed by the | 
Apaches about two years ago. It appears that 
a wagon containing supplies had been sent out 
from Tubac and was on its way to the hacienda, 
when the men who accompanied it were attacked | 
and killed. Mr. Grosvener and Mr. Pompelly 
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had passed the wagon and teamsters a few min- 
utes before and proceeded to the hacienda. As 


the freight-party did not arrive within, a reason- 


able time, Grosvener walked out alone to sec 
what was the cause of the delay. The Apaches 
had meantime made their murderous attack on 
the teamsters and plundered the wagon; and 


| Were moving up the cafion, when they saw Gros- 


vener coming, and immediately formed an am- 
bush behind the rocks and shot him dead as he 
approached. His grave lies a few hundred yards 
from the head-quarters of the hacienda. A 
marble head-stone, upon which his name is in- 
scribed, with the additional words not uncom- 
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mon in Arizona: ‘Killed by the Apaches,” 
marks the spot. By the side of this grave is an- 
other headstcne, bearing the name of Mr. Slack, 
his predecessor, who lost his life by the same 
ruthless tribe of Indians. Another of the man- 
agers, also killed by the Apaches, lies buried at 
Tubac. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the beauti- 
ful hacienda of the Santa Rita Company, now 
solitary and desolate. The houses have gone 
to ruin, and only a few adobe walls, furnaces, 
ind the frame-work of the mill remain to mark 
the spot formerly so full of life and enterprise. 
It was sad to stand among these ruins and think 
how hard a fate had been the reward of nearly 
all the enterprising men who had built up this 
littlecommunity. A few years ago these houses, 
now empty and crumbling down in dusty frag- 
ments, were replete with busy life; the reduc- 
tion works were in full blast, and every heart 
throbbed with the brightest anticipations of the 
future. 

Mr. Poston, who had done more perhaps than 
any other man to develop the resources of this 
vast mineral region, had some depressing reflec- 
tions as he gazed upon this scene of ruin. He 
had suffered too much, however, in Arizona, and 
seen too many reverses of fortune to waste much 
time in retrospection. The future was still 
bright and promising. It would not be long be- 
fore these tenements would be again inhabited, 
and the sounds of life and industry again enliven 
the place. With the necessary protection now 
promised the Company is prepared to re-estab- 
lish the works; an experienced manager, Mr. 
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Wrighton, who has had long experience in this 
region, is now on the way out, and probably not 
more than a few months will elapse before the 
mines and hacienda will be occupied by a large 
working force. 

At the distance of a few hundred yards from 
the hacienda is a silver lead, situated strangely 
enough in the valley, close by the bed of the 
creek, upon which some explorations have been 
made. <An of the made in 1861, 
yielded $400 to thetcn. Water is furnished by 
the mine itself, which is not considered a disad- 
vantage in this country, where that element is 
the great desideratum. 

A mile beyond we reached the foot of the 
Salero Mountain, near which, in a pleasant little 
valley, stand the ruins of the peon houses, once 
occupied by the operatives on the Salero Mine. 
The surrounding hills are clothed with a rich 


assay ore, 


growth of grass, and there is an abundance of 
oak timber scattered over these hills and the 
adjacent mountains to supply the requisite fuel 
for the reduction works for many years. Water 
is found in an adjacent cafion a few hundred 
yards from the quarters, but not in sufficient 
quantities for stock. There would be no diffi- 
culty, however, in increasing the quantity by 
digging. 

The Salero, which is the principal mine in 
this region, is situated in the side of a conical 
mountain of the same name, rising immediately 
from this little valley, and presenting some very 
striking mineral phenomena. The shaft is seen 
about a third of the way up its face, and is ap- 


proached by a wagon road, which cuts and leaves 
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exposed a number of veins running into the 
mountain in nearly the same direction, and all 
bearing more or less indications of silver. 

This mine has long been known to the Mexi- 
cans, and was worked more than a century ago 
under the direction of the Jesuits at Tumacacori. | 
A legend is told of the derivation of the name, 
Saero or Salt-cellar, which may be worthy of 
record. On the occasion of a visit from the 
Bishop of Sonora to Tumacacori, the good fa- 
ther in charge of that establishment furnished, 
as in duty bound, the best entertainment for his 
superior that his limited resources would allow. 
The Bishop was delighted with the sumptuous | 
feast laid before him; the chickens, the fruits, 
the wines were all excellent; there was only one 
thing lacking to complete his temporal happi- 
ness—a salt-cellar! The poor Padre was deep- | 
ly mortified; he had forgotten all about the 
salt-cellar; in fact, had long since forgotten the | 
use of such luxuries. Salt-cellars were as scarce 
in Arizona then as they are now. ‘‘ Never | 
mind!” said he, as a happy thought struck him, 
‘*your Excellency shall have a salt-cellar to- | 
morrow.” <A few trusty men were dispatched | 
to the Santa Rita mountains, with orders to dig | 
and smelt some silver ore and make a salt-cellar, 
and sure enough, by dinnet-time the next day a 
massive salt-cellar was presented to the Bishop, 
and from that day forth the mine out of which 
the ore was dug was called the Salero. History 
does not record, but there can be little doubt 
that the worthy Bishop of Sonora enjoyed his 
dinner at Tumacacori. 

During the afternoon, and on the following | 
day, we visited at least fifteen or twenty distinct 
mines, all partially opened and well tested, form- 
ing what might be termed a perfect net-work of 
silver-bearing ledges. Among these were the 
Salero, Bustillo, Crystal, Encarnation, Cazador, 
and Fuller, each one of Which has yielded, un- 
der a very imperfect system of working, at the 
rate of four to fourteen hundred dollars to the 
ton. This of course was from selected ores. 
The average would probably not fall short of 
two hundred dollars, though sufficient work has 
not yet been done upon which to base a reliable 
calculation. The assays and experiments of 
such men as Kiistel, Pompelly, Booth, Garnett, 
Mainzer, Blake, Dr. Jackson of Boston, and 
others, demonstrate at least that there is a great 
abundance of rich ores in the Santa Rita dis- 
trict. 

As a grazing country for cattle and sheep the | 
valleys and foot-hills of the Santa Rita can not 
be surpassed. Grass of every variety known in 
Arizona covers the ground all the year, and there 
is practically no. winter for live-stock. The cli- 
mate is so mild, even in the months of January | 
and February, that it is a positive luxury to | 
sleep in the open air. Wood can be obtained 
in limited quantities in the neighborhood, and | 
when that is exhausted the valley of the Santa 
Cruz, only twelve miles distant, furnishes an 
inexhaustible supply. The mines abound in | 
ores easy of reduction by smelting, and they are | 
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so situated that access to all of them by good 
roads can be had at a small expense. The 
transit to Tucson and Guyamas is over the best 
natural roads in the world, but will require mili- 
tary protection for some time to come. 

Within the distance of eight miles lies the 
beautiful Valley of the Sonoita, which is wa- 
tered by the river of the same name, and abounds 
in very promising gold and silver ledges. Some 
of the finest farming lands in the Territory lie 
along the borders of this stream. When Fort 
Buchanan was occupied, several families from 


| Texas and the borders of Missouri lived in this 


valley ; and I have been told the wheat and corn 
crops raised by them were absolutely wonderful. 
There can be no doubt that, with the protection 
afforded by the mines when in operation, the 
Sonoita Valley will be settled once more, and 


| the soil again cultivated. 


We took a ride over the intervening hills to 


| see a gold ledge, called the “Tenaja,” or “Tank,” 


of which I made a sketch. The croppings are 
very fine; but I could not see any gold in them 
by the naked eye. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day, hav- 
ing completed our tour among the mountains of 
the Santa Rita, we returned to Tubac, greatly 
pleased with our ramble, though somewhat tired 


,and hungry. A bath in the Santa Cruz River 


refreshed us after our rough experience of the 
past few days; and it was not unpleasant to be 


4 ; rp igt sf 
once more within hail of a public highway, even 
| though it brought us no news either from above 


or below. We were all anxious to hear from 
home. Nothing had reached us from “the 
States” for over two months. It might be that 
the war had come to an end, so little did we 
know or hear of the turmoil of strife or the ex- 
citement of speculation. Isolated as we were in 
a country fraught with dangers, it seemed strange 
how calm and peaceful the solitude around us 
looked. Not a stir, not a sound beyond the 
limits of our own encampment disturbed the 
intense quietude that reigned over the slumber- 
ing earth. Yet every thicket and ravine had its 
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story of bloodshed and death, and around us lay 
the graves of murdered men! 

No tidings of our wagon, which we had dis- 
natched to Tucson for provisions and forage, hav- 
ing been received, up to the morning of the sixth 
lay, we resolved to leave Tubac and proceed on 
ur journey toward Sopori and the mines of the 
Cerro Colorado. It was our intention to camp 
it the Revanton Ranch, eight miles below Tubac, 
where we hoped to meet the wagon on its way 
up; nor were we disappointed, for some four or 
five Papago Indians, of whom the chief was our 
friend, Captain José, came dashing up with the 
pleasing intelligence that the wagon and detach- 
ment were close behind. These doughty warriors 
were all armed, some with old muskets and 
others with bows and arrows, and presented 
something of a stylish appearance in their mixed 
costume of military coats, serapas, loose panta- 
loons, rawhide sandals, and straw sombreros. 
One of them, a very important old gentleman 
in his own estimation, was peculiarly distin- 
guished for the brilliancy of his uniform. He 
wore a blue cloth coat with two rows of buttons 
down in front and the same number on the back; 
so that, with a tremendous shock of hair, which 
fell loosely over his face and neck, it was diffi- 
cult to tell, at a short distance, whether he was 
riding with his face cr his back to the horse’s 
head. Nor was the illusion quite dissipated by 
the appearance of his legs, which were quite 
bare, and fortunately so colored by nature that 
they corresponded exactly with the skin of his 
horse. We suspected that this doughty old war- 
rior had so fashioned and equipped himself as a 
decoy for the enemy, whom he doubtless in- 
tended to deceive with the appearance of a re- 
treat, when in reality he was making an ad- 
vance. 

Captain José, although of higher rank, was 
less ostentatiously accoutred, having only a plain 
blue coat with brass buttons in front, white cot- 
ton pantaloons, buckskin leggings, and mocca- 
sins of the same, all a little the werse for the 
wear and tear of travel. The rest of the party 
were stout young fellows of the tribe, who had 
probably distinguished themselves in some of the 
late forays against the Apaches. Mr. Poston had 
written down to San Xavier, to the Padre Mes- 
sea, to send up these chiefs and warriors, in or- 
der that they might accompany us on our pro- 
posed tour through the region of the Papago 
villages lying west of the Baboquivori. We found 
their services very useful as scouts, guides, and 
interpreters. Captain José speaks good Spanish, 
and is a man of excellent character, remarkable 
for his sobriety and good sense. Of all the Pa- 
pagoes he is perhaps the most reliable and intel- 
ligent. 

We soon had the pleasure of meeting the wag- 
on and escort, by which we anxiously expected 
food both for body and mind. Only those who 
have been, as we were, nearly two months with- 
out a word of news from home, can appreciate 
the eagerness with which we crowded around 
the Sergeant and asked for the letters and news- 
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papers; and only such can appreciate our dis- 
appointment, when we found that we had nei- 
ther news nor newspapers of a later date than 
that of our departure from Tucson. Private 
letters there were for some of our party, but no- 
thing that threw the least licht upon the prog- 
ress of the war. For all the information we had, 
we might as well have been in Timbuctoo or 
China. I could not but marvel that there ex- 
isted within the limits of the United States a 
spot so completely isolated from the civilized 
world. Military expresses are all that now serve 
the purposes of communication in Arizona. So 
far as they go they are a great convenience; but 
it is hard for private citizens engaged in business 
to be dependent upon such precarious means of 
intercourse with the outside world. At this mo- 
ment Arizona is, practically, more distant from 
San Francisco and New York than either of 
those cities is from China or Norway. I made 
the trip from Germany to Iceland and back 
much more easily, and with much less expense 
and loss of time, than from San Francisco to 
Sonora and back. Now that the Governor and 


his staff have located the capital, and put the 
wheels of the Territorial Government in opera- 


tion, it is to be hoped that this great desideratum 
will attract the attention of Congress. Without 
mails and newspapers Arizona will never be a 
thriving country. At the time of our visit there 
was not a printing-press in the Territory. Mr. 
Secretary M‘Cormick has since established the 
Arizona Miner, a very excellent little paper, ed- 
ited with spirit and ability. It is the pioneer ofa 
new and more enlightened era, and well deserves 
the patronage of the public. Newspapers and 
mails will of course follow the settlement of the 
country in natural order ; but since the Territo- 
ry of Arizona, with all its vast mineral resources, 
is subject to much greater difficulties of position 
and settlement than any other within our limits, 
and has received as yet but little consideration 
or aid from Government, it seems peculiarly de- 
serving of encouragement from our Federal au- 
thorities. So far as I have seen, the people 
generally are loyal to the Union; the recent 
election, showing a large Union majority, has 
sufficiently determined that. Some discontent 
has heretofore prevailed against the military de- 
partment for alleged neglect of protection; but 
measures have been taken to remedy the evils 
complained of. The recent vigorous and liberal 
measures taken by the departments in Washing- 
ton to develop the resources of the Territory 
will undoubtedly result in a large increase of 
emigration. 

It was our intention to camp at Revanton; 
but upon our arrival there we found it entirely 
destitute of water. There was not so much as a 
pool left in the Santa Cruz River frem which we 
could satisfy our own thirst, much less water our 
animals. Thus it is that the rivers of Arizona 
disappear at the most unexpected points. The 
oldest Mexicans and Indians of our party had 
never before known the Santa Cruz to be dry at 
Revanton. From other causes this fine ranch 
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has been deserted for several years. It was at 
one time claimed and occupied by Elias Brevoort, 
who built upon it a fine adobe house, with a 
large corral and garden, at the crossing of the 
river, where the road takes off to Sopori and the 
Cerro Colorado. This palatial edifice occupies 
a square of several hundred varas, and is perhaps 
the largest and most imposing private residence 
in Arizona. Sixteen thousand dollars were ex- 
pended in the building of the house and im- 
provement of the premises. Mr. Brevoort, as I 
was informed, had some connection with the 
Quarter-master’s Department of the Army, and 
was sent down into Chihuahua to recover some 
absconding wagons and teams belonging to the 
United States Government. The wagons and 
teams remained there, and so did Brevoort. 
Subsequently ‘‘ old Jimmy Caruthers,” a front- 
iersman, squatted upon the ranch, and cultivated 
it to some extent, raising a good crop of corn 
and wheat; but the Apaches stole his cattle and 
broke him up. The first and last time I saw 
this eccentric character was on the rise of the 
mesa near Oatman’s Flat, as mentioned in the 
second number of these papers. 

The Revanton is now a ruin; the house is 
deserted—a death-like silence reigns over the 
premises. The grass is crisped, the trees are 
withered, the bed of the river is dry, the sap of 
life seems to have deserted the place with its in- 
habitants, and left nothing but ruin and decay 
to mark the spot. Yet a more beautiful region 
of country than that occupied by this ranch it 
would be hard to find any where. It is naturally 
rich in vegetation; the climate is unsurpassed, 
am during the season of rain, when the earth is 
clothed in verdure, it must be one of the loveli- 
est spots in the world. But without water, of 
what avail are all the advantages of soil and 
climate ? 

The road by which we traveled on leaving 
the Revanton had not been much used of late, 
and was difficult to trace amidst the sandy ar- 
royas and patches of mesquit and cactus. Our 
Mexican vaqueros, however, were never long at 
fault; their instinct on the subject of roads and 
trails is equal to that of a dog. 

A delightful ride of five or six miles through 
a broad, rich valley of grass, pleasantly diversi- 
fied with groves of mesquit and palo-verde, 
brought us to a narrow pass, on the right eleva- 
tion of which stand all that remains of the build- 
ings and store-houses of the Sopori Land and 
Mining Company. Little is now left save ruined 
adobe walls and tumbled-in roofs. As usual, not 
a living thing was to be seen. Silence and des- 
olation reigned supreme. 

At the time Colonel James W. Douglass lived 
here the Sopori was one of the most flourishing 
ranches in the country. He had herds of fat 
cattle ranging over the pastures ; fields of grain 
and vegetables in the rich bottom that lies just 
in front of the dwelling-house; domestic ani- 
mals and fowls of various kinds; and could al- 
ways afford the traveler a generous reception. 
In fact the hospitality of ‘‘ old Jimmy Doug- 


lass” was noted even in this country, where 
hospitality has long been considered one of the 
necessary virtues of existence. Prior to 186]. 
in the palmy days of Phil Herbert, Ned M‘Gow- 
an, and their confréres, all men who had ac- 
quired, by their industry or otherwise, houses 
and homes, and who had food to eat and blank- 
ets to lend, were expected, as a matter of course 
—indeed, compelled, from the necessity of the 
case—to lodge and feed (and often to clothe and 
lend money to) all other men who chose to go 
drifting about the country without means, and 
without the desire to procure any by honest labor 

This is the case to some extent in all new 
countries ; but it was especially the case at 'Tu- 
bac, where the private quarters of the chief 
manager of the ‘‘ Sonora Exploring and Mining 
Company” were invaded without ceremony, and 
their occupant never permitted to enjoy an 
hour’s solitude, except when away from his own 
house. To feed the hungry and clothe the na- 
ked was his legitimate business, since he was 
one of the few men in the country who had en- 
terprise enough to possess food and raiment; 
but when, after the exercise of many Christian 
virtues, in addition to those of patience and hos- 
pitality, it became pretty generally understood 
that ‘‘ Poston’s Hotel” got up about the best 
dinners and beds in the country, Tubac became 
a favorite place of resort for the various adja- 
cent communities. Neither board nor lodging 


cost any thing at this agreeable place, which 
was a matter of some moment, considering the 
high price of provisions and the general scarci- 


ty of funds. Poston’s was famous as the best 
‘*hotel” of the kind in Arizona, and being on 
the public highway to and from Sonora, had by 
far the largest number of ‘‘ boarders.” It was 
not a profitable institution in a pecuniary point 
of view. To be boarded out of one’s house is a 
common calamity, but a few more such board- 
ers as Poston had would have boarded him out 
of his boots. 

The Sopori Ranch, although at present unin- 
habited, possesses advantages as a mining and 
grazing region which have long since given it a 
reputation in Sonora. Embracing over twenty 
square leagues of mountain and valley, it com- 
prises within its boundaries some of the best 
silver and copper lodes and cattle-ranges in the 
country. During the greater part of the year it 
is well watered, but there are times when the 
water is scarce, except in the vicinity of the 
head-quarters, where the supply is never-fail- 
ing. By means of acequias a considerable ex- 
tent of bottom land of a very productive quality 
has already been cultivated. The usual cereal 
crops thrive well here, and esculents are espe- 
cially fine. Wood of many valuable varieties— 
such as oak, ash, walnut, cotton-wood, willow, 
and mesquit—grows in the ravines and along 
the margin of the creek. Lying twelve miles 
south of Tubac, bordering on the Mission lands 
of San Xavier del Bac to the north, and distant 
but forty-five miles from Tucson, on the high- 
way to the Cerro Colorado, Arivaca, and Sonora, 





it possesses great advantages of location and a 
climate unrivaled for its salubrity. 

J spent the afternoon rambling over the hills, 
making sketches of the scenery, which at this 
season of the year is Italian in its atmospheric 
coloring. Indeed that land which possesses the 
‘fatal gift of beauty” is fairly outrivaled by the 
S ypori. 

The principal mine, which I also visited, is 
about two miles from the head-quarters. As 
vet the lode has been but little explored. <A 
shaft has been sunk, from which some very rich 
ore has been taken, portions of it in small parti- 
cles of pure silver, 

I do not believe, however, from my own casu- 
al observation, that the mother vein has yet been 
struck. The average of ores taken out, and upon 
which experiments have been made, demon- 
strates a yield of $150 to the ton, and this by 
the rudest process of smelting. Selected speci- 
mens have yielded $700 to the ton. Still the 
vein does not appear to me sufficiently defined, 
at the point now reached, to warrant the belief 
that large results can be expected without fur- 
ther exploration. Mr. Bartlett, I believe, has 
taken a great interest in the development of this 
region, and has organized a company at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for the working of the 
mines on an extensive scale. 

The whole country bears strong indications 
of rich mineral deposits. The Mexicans for 
many years past have worked some gold placers 
in the ravines of the neighboring mountains; 
and we saw the remains of arastras, where they 
had formerly ground and smelted silver ores. 
All this district of country needs development. 
With capital, energy, and patience it must 
eventually become one of the most valuable 
mining districts in the Territory. 

It was late when we returned to our pleasant 
camping place under the wide-spreading ‘‘ no- 
gales,” or walnut-trees, by the margin of the 
creek. The grass was luxuriant, and our ani- 
mals enjoyed it with amazing zest. A fat deer, 
which we had killed on the way, enabled us to 
recompense ourselves for the fatigues of our 
tramp over the hills. When we turned-in upon 
our soft, grassy beds, and looked up at the clear 
star-spangled sky above us, there were some 
among us, I have no doubt, who thought that a 
home in such a charming wilderness would not 
be unpleasant, if one could be assured of such 
peace among men as reigned over the quiet 
earth. But peace like that is not for the races 
that inhabit this world. I lay for hours think- 
ing over the unhappy condition of our country, 
and a profound sadness oppressed me as vision 
after vision of bloodshed and suffering and death 
passed like some funeral cortége through the 
silent watches of the night. Far away friends 
were falling in sanguinary strife; every where 
God's beautiful earth was desecrated by the 
wickedness of man; even here, in this remote 
wilderness, we were not exempt from the atroci- 
ties of a savage foe. We had seen the recent 
tracks of an Apache band on the road; and the 
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cautious manner in which our animals were 
picketed and the guard stationed sufficiently 
manifested the insecurity of life and property in 
this region. 

An early start enabled us to reach by noon 
the Heintzelman Mine—or, as it is more com- 
monly called, the ‘Cerro Colorado.” This 
celebrated mine belongs to a company of New 
York capitalists known as the “‘ Arizona Mining 
Company.” The distance by the road from Tn- 
bac is as follows: To Revanton, 8 miles; Sopo- 
ri, 5; Cerro Colorado, 11; total, 24 miles. A 
much shorter road could be made across the foot- 
hills of the Atacosa range of mountains, but 
the work would be attended by considerable ex- 
pense. From Sopori, the road now used is the 
public highway to Altar, Saric, and other points 
in Sonora, and will probably form a branch of 
the projected route to Port Libertad, on the Gulf 
of California. It runs through a broad open 
valley abounding in groves of walnut, oak, ash, 
and mesquit, fringing the bed of a creek which 
is usuallv dry at this season. Numerous arroyas 
extending down from the gulches of the neigh- 
boring mountains, in which the sands are drifted 
by the floods of former years, show that the 
country is not always so destitute of water as it 
is at present. The valley extends nearly all the 
way up from the Sopori to the foot-hills of the 
Cerro Colorado. It is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, and is one of the finest grazing 
regions for cattle and sheep I have seen in the 
Territory. Sufficient water for stock can be 
had any where along the bed of the creek by 
digging a few feet. On the north side there is 
a rise of several hundred feet to the level of a 
mesa, which extends as far as the eye can reach, 
toward San Xavier del Bac. This plateau is 
dry and rocky, but produces fine grama grass, 
and furnishes an inexhaustible range for sheep. 
To the southward lie the rolling hills that join 
the Atacosa mountains. ‘These are also covered 
with grass, and dotted with palo-verde, mesquit, 
and cactus. Deer are abundant in this region, 
having been but little disturbed during the past 
few years. We killed two as we traveled along 
the road, and saw many more. Wild turkeys, 
rabbits, quails, and other game also abound in 
great numbers, so that we had no difficulty in 
keeping our camp well supplied. 

A prominent landmark for several miles be- 
fore reaching the head-quarters of the Arizona 
Mining Company is the conical hill of reddish- 
colored rock called by the Mexicans the ‘* Cerro 
Colorado,” from which the district derives its 
name. Standing on a rise of rolling land, iso- 
lated from the neighboring mountains, it pre- 
sents in its conformation and coloring a singu- 
larly picturesque feature in the scene. Back 
of this curious peak to the north lies a rugged 
range of mountains, upthrown, as it were, out of 
the earth by some tremendous volcanic convul- 
sion. In this the strangest confusion of out- 
lines and colors prevails; it is literally a chaotic 
wilderness of rocks, boulders, porphyritic pillars, 
masses of lava and scoria; weird and terrible, 
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HEINTZELMAN MINE AND WORKS. 


yet magnificent in the immensity of its desola- 
tion. Well has it been named by the old Span- 
iards the Mul Pais; yet no part of God’s crea- 
By that sys- 
tem of compensation which every where pre- 
vails, and of which Arizona furnishes some of 
the most remarkable examples, this desolate 
range of mountains abounds in veins of gold 
and silver, some of which have been profitably 
worked by the Mexicans. As yet, however, it 
has been but little expléred by the Americans ; 
and it would be difficult to estimate what may 
be the value of these deposits of precious min- 
erals. Future exploration will doubtless de- 
velop them. 


tion is utterly valueless to man. 


I was surprised on our arrival at the mine to | 


see the amount of work which had been done at 
this place. 


Cerro Colorado, and present at the first view the 
appearance of a Mexican village built around 
the nucleus of a fort. 

Scarcely three years ago the hacienda of the 


Cerro Colorado presented probably the most | 


striking scene of life and energy in the Terri- 
tory. About a hundred and twenty peons were 
in the employ of the Company; the works were 
in active operation ; vast piles of ore were cast 
up daily from the bowels of the earth; wagons 
were receiving and discharging freights; the 
puff and whistle of the steam-engine resounded 
over the hills; herds of cattle, horses, mules, 
and other stock ranged over the valleys. At 
the time of our visit it was silent and desolate 
—a picture of utter abandonment. The adobe 


houses were fast falling into ruin; the engines | 


The head-quarters lie on a rise of | 
ground, about a mile distant from the foot of the | 


were no longer at work; the rich piles of ore 
lying in front of the shafts had been sacked and 
robbed by marauding Mexicans; nothing was 
to be seen but wreck and ruin, and the few soli- 
tary graves on a neighboring hill, which tell the 
story of violence and sacrifice by which the path- 
way to civilization has been marked in Arizona, 

We took up our quarters within the walled 
fortifications which mark the entrance to the 

|mine. The works are well protected by a 
tower in one corner of the square, commanding 
the plaza and various buildings and store-houses, 
as also the shafts of the mine which open along 

| the ledge for a distance of several hundred yards. 
| We found the steam-engine still standing with- 
in the inclosure, but rusty and partially imbed- 
ded in the ground. Remains of arastras and 

‘¢ whims,” with various massive beams scattered 

about, showed to some extent the large amount 
| of labor expended upon these works. 

The entrance to the mine is close by the 

tower. The shaft has been sunk to a depth of 
a hundred and forty feet, and has been for some 
time partially filled with water. Poston and 
myself descended by the ladders as far as we 
|eould. About sixty feet of water stopped us 
| from going any farther. I was surprised at the 
| completeness and durability of the work—the 
|more so knowing with what difficulty every 
| part of it had been accomplished. 

Of the quality of the ores in this mine I am 

| not prepared to express any opinion of my own. 
| The best practical evidence I saw of their value 
| was that the Mexicans had been plundering the 
| different shafts which were accessible, just prior 
| to our arrival ; and judging from their rude sys- 
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tem of reduction I scarcely think they would 
waste time in stealing ore of little value, and 
transporting it across the border line through an 
Apache country. It is well known that the town 
of Saric, in Sonora, has been built upon the pro- 
ceeds of ore stolen from the Heintzelman mine. 
I saw scattered about the premises piles of ore, 
which had just been broken up ready for pack- 
ing away; and the fresh tracks of mule-trains 
ind wagon-wheels, on the well-beaten road to 
Saric, showed how profitable this sort of enter- 
prise must be to the Sonoranians. 

Mr. S. F. Butterworth, who visited the Cerro 
Colorado eight days prior to our arrival, caught 
a party of them emerging from the mine. I 
may here mention that he was accompanied by 
Mr. Kiistel, Mr. Higgins, and Mr. Janin—all 
gentlemen of learning and experience in mining 
matters—who assisted him in making a thor- 
ough examination of this mine and its resources. 
In the opinion of Mr. Butterworth and these gen- 
tlemen, the lode is one of the richest in Arizona, 
and will, under a judicious system of working, 
amply repay the capital invested in its develop- 
ment. 

The average product of the Real del Monte 
mines in Mexico is $52 to the ton. That of the 
Gould and Curry, prior to the recent depréssion 
of mining interests in Nevada, was about $65. 
Assays of selected ores form no reliable criterion 
of the value of a mine. Some of the best ores 


have been taken from some of the poorest mines. 
It is the quantity of good average ore, and the 


facilities for working, that form the true crite- 
rion of value in this precarious business. No- 
thingis more unreliable, therefore, than estimates 
based upon exceptional tests. What the aver- 
age of the Heintzelman mine is, has never, I 
believe, been determined by any systematic cal- 


culation, the operations having been of a trans- | 


itory and progressive character. An assay of 


selected ore made by Dr. Garnett of San Fran- | 


cisco, in 1857, yielded $8624 of silver to the 
ton, and $111 20 of copper. The average of 
eight assays on different ores from the same 
mine, made by Professors Booth, Torry, Lock, 
Kinsey, and others, yielded $1424 45 to the 
ton. Recent assays made by Professor Jackson, 
of Boston, show 13 to 16 per cent. of silver, and 
37 per cent. of copper to the ton. From the 
best information I can get, the average of ore 
worked at the Cerro Colorado hacienda, and at 
the hacienda of Arivaca, where a corsiderable 
portion of it was reduced, did not fall short of 
$250 to the ton; so that there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt as to the richness of the vein. It 
is clearly defined on the surface of the ground 
for a distance of two miles, and so far as sub- 
terranean explorations have gone, increases in 
width and quality as it descends. 

The rich mineral district of the Cerro Colo- 
rado was first brought to the notice of Eastern 
capitalists by Mr. Poston, my friend and travel- 
ing companion, who explored it in March, 1856. 
To his indomitable energy is due the succession 
of discoveries since made in this and the neigh- 
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boring districts of Santa Rita, Sopori, and Ari- 
vaca. During the summer of 1861, when the 
Federal troops were withdrawn, the Apaches 
renewed their depredations, and the barbarous 
races of Sonora turned loose to complete the 
work of destruction. Murder after murder fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Mr. Poston’s brother, 
who was in charge of the Heintzelman mine, 
was assassinated by the native employés. With- 
in a few weeks every mine in the country, ex- 
cept that of Mr. Mowry, was deserted. After a 
series of hardships and difficulties almost incred- 
ible Poston and a single friend (Mr. Pompelly) 
made their escape to California. Those who 
have read the exquisite productions of Margaret 
and Lucretia Davidson—and few there are who 
have not—will feel interested in a brief notice 
of the only surviving member of that gifted fam- 
ily, Mr. M. O. Davidson, recently appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Heintzelman mine. This 
gentleman, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
at San Xavier del Bac on our return from the 
Papagoria, arrived by the way of Guyamas with 
a party of thirty men, comprising some of the 
best practical miners, engineers, and artisans to 
be had in the Atlantic States. Mr. Davidson 
has had many years’ experience of mining and 
engineering operations, as Superintendent of the 
Cumberland Coal Works and Chief Manager of 
the Havana Railroad in Cuba, and comes well 
prepared in other respects to develop the great 
mineral resources of Arizona. Already his men 
are at work, the engine is in operation, the 
main shaft will soon be sunk to a depth of sev- 
eral hundred feet, the buildings and reduction 
works will be refitted for occupation, new ma- 
chinery erected, and contracts made for addi- 
tional labor and supplies. Mr. Davidson will 
have many difficulties to contend with in this 
new field of enterprise ; but with the protection 
of a Territorial Government it is to be hoped he 
will be exempt from those disheartening casual- 
ties which have so often fallen upon his prede- 
cessors. His views of the future destiny of Ari- 
zona are liberal and enlarged. He believes it 
to be a Territory destined to attract great atten- 
tion within a few years. With a railway to 
Libertad and a free port on the Gulf, for which 
the people must look to the aid of Government, 
he is of opinion the prosperity of Arizona will 
be assured beyond question. 

Seven miles from the Cerro Colorado we 
reached the Arivaca Ranch, long celebrated for 
its rich mines and fine pastures. This ranch, 
called by the Mexicans La Aribac, comprises 
within its boundaries 17,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land, 25 silver mines formerly worked by 
the Mexicans, and numerous gold, copper, and 
lead mines, as yet undeveloped. It contains a 
large amount of rich meadow-land, bordering 
on a never-failing stream ; is well wooded with 
oak, walnut, ash, cotton-wood, and mesquit, and 
is capable of sustaining a population of five or 
six thousand souls. The range for cattle and 
sheep is almost without limit, extending over a 
belt of grazing country as far south as the Ari- 
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zuma Mountains; west to the great peak of the 
Baboquivori, and north and east into the heart 
of the neighboring mountains. This goes far 
beyond the boundaries of the ranch; but in Ari- 
zona, as in California, the possession of water is 
tantamount to the possession of the whole sur- 
rounding country. The title is held by the Ari- 
zona Mining Company, and is derived from 
Thomas and [gnatio Ortez, who perfected it as 
early as 1802. It was surveyed by Lieutenant 
A. B. Gray, of the Boundary Commission, in 
1859. Up to the abandonment of the Terri- 
tory in 1861 it was in a progressive state of im- 
provement under the auspices of the Company's 
agent. The reduction works of the Heintzel- 
man mine were situated on this ranch for the 
convenience of wood, water, and pasturage, and 
were projected on a costly and extensive scale. 
Little now remains of them save the ruins of the 
mill and furnaces, the adobe store-houses and 
offices, and a dilapidated corral. 

We camped in the old mill, and spent a couple 
of days very pleasantly in visiting the mines and 
exploring the gulches of the neighboring mount- 
ains. Game was abundant. Some of our es- 
cort, who were good shots, brought in several 
fut deer, and we lived in sumptuous style during 
our stay. 

A couple of miles below the head-quarters is 
situated another mining establishment belonging 
to the same Company, and designed for the use 
of certain mines in the same vicinity—one of 
which we visited and found to present very favor- 
able indications of lead and silver ore. Several 
buildings in a fair state of preservation comprise 
what is left of the hacienda; also a double corral 
fur horses and cattle. 

To this corral hangs a tale. When Arivaca 
was occupied great precautions were taken to 
prevent the loss of stock by theft. The work 
animals were driven into’the corral every even- 
ing before dark. A small adobe house, in which 
the vaqueros slept, stands opposite the entrance, 
with the door fronting the gate, so that it was 
supposed nothing could go in or out without 
attracting the attention of the guard. Watch- 
dogs were kept in order that the guard might be 
aroused in case he should happen to fall asleep 
during his watch, and the vaqueros were obliged 
to keep their door open. The bars of the gate 
were fastened with a heavy chain lashed around 
them, so that the least movement would be like- 
ly. to make a noise. Besides there were white 
men in several of the quarters, well armed and 
always on the qui vive. 

With all these precautions a band of four or 
five Apaches came one night and attempted to 
cut through the wall by sawing a gap in it with 
their hair riatas; but finding the material too 
hard they chose the alternative of making an at- 
tempt on the gate. To get the bars down with- 
out making a noise, they carefully unfastened 
the chain, and taking it link by link in their 
serapes as they moved it, actually succeeded in 
effecting an opening without even arousing the 
dogs. The Mexicans in charge were barely | 
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aroused in time to see thirty-nine valuable mules 
and several fine horses in full flight for the 
mountains. <A party of five men was immedi- 
ately dispatched in pursuit. The main body of 
the Apaches lay in ambush on the trail, and as 
soon as the pursuing party approached within a 
few paces, fired upon them, killing one, wound- 
ing another, and compelling the rest to fly fur 
their lives. This was the last of the mules then 
belonging to the ‘* Sonora Exploring and Min- 
ing Company ;” which respectable body of capi- 
talists will probably have to explore the mount- 
ains of Arizona a long time before they recover 
their property. j 

A still more adroit case of horse-stealing oc- 
curred in Sonora some years ago. <A wealthy 
ranchero built a stone corral ten feet high, de- 
termined that the Apaches should never get pos- 
session of his stock. The gate was massive and 
iron-bound, and locked with a strong iron lock. 
One night a small band of these dextrous thieves 
climbed over the wall and lay down quietly un- 
der its shadow. At the usual time in the morn- 
ing the vaqueros, unsuspicious of danger, un- 
locked the gate, swung it back to let the ani- 
mals out as usual, and were profoundly aston- 
ished to see them dash forth in a stampede, five 
or sixof them ridden by yelling devils of Apaches. 
Before they could fully realize the state of affairs 
there was not an Indian or an animal in sight; 
nor did the horses ever come in sight again. 
This is a well-authenticated incident, and has 
long been a favorite camp-story in Arizona. 

From Arivaca we traveled through a broad 
open grazing country, over the proposed route to 
Libertad, on the Gulf of California. The first 
part of our journey, after passing the bounda- 
ries of the Arivaca ranch, some five or six miles 
below the haciendas, lay along a series of foot- 
hills to the left, with a fine pasture range to the 
right, extending to the Baboquivori Mountains. 
No water is found in this tract of country, but it 
is well wooded with mesquit, and the grass is 
excellent. The road continues through this 
valley till it strikes the rise of an extensive mesa 
to the right, over which it continues for twelve 


miles. A vast plain covered with small stones 


and pebbles and a scanty growth of grass and 
cactus, bounded in the distance by rugged ranges 
of mountains, is all the traveler can depend upon 
for enjoyment during the greater part of this 
day’s journey. It becomes oppressively monot- 
onous after a few hours. Nothing possessed of 
animal life is to be seen, save at very remote in- 
tervals, and then perhaps only a lonely rabbit or 
a distant herd of antelope. Even the smallest 
shrubs afford relief in this dreary wilderness of 
magnificent distances. The road winds, mile 
after mile, over the undulations of the mesa, 
turning to the right or to the left, like a great 
snake, often without any apparent reason save 
to measure the distance. Experience, however, 
taught us never to leave the main highway in 
Arizona; for in doing so the traveler is sure, 
sooner or later, to encounter an impracticable 
arroya or some impassable ridge of rocks. Col- 
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one! Ferguson had passed over this route nearly 
a year before, and we had the advantage of his 
wagon track, which was still comparatively fresh. 
This is another peculiarity of the country—the 
extraordinary length of time which even the 
slightest indentation in the ground lasts where 
the climate is so dry and equable. We saw 
wagon and mule-tracks which had been made, to 
the knowledge of some of our party, more than 
three years before. 

Descending from the mesa, as we approached 
the mountain-range on the right, we entered a 
beautiful little valley, in which the grass was 
wonderfully luxuriant; but as usual there was 
no sign of water. The country is well wooded 
in this vicinity, abounding in fine specimens of 
cumero, a tree resembling the hackleberry, and 
occasionally groves of oak on the hill-sides. 
Five miles through the bed of the valley brought 
us to a sign-board on the road-side, upon which 
we found written in Spanish and English: 

‘*Water 1 Mire.” 

On referring to Colonel Ferguson's report, we 
ascertained that the water was to be found at 
certain seasons about a mile up a cafion to the 
right, the entrance of which was marked by a 
cumero-tree. This camp is known as Zazabe, 
and is distant twenty-four miles from Arizona. 

In full view to the east, between the Altar 
and Magdalena roads, lies the group of mount- 
ains called the Arizuma, in which the richest 
discovery of native silver known in the history 
of mining was made more than a century ago 
by the Spaniards. We had passed within fif- 
teen or twenty miles of this famous mine on our 
way down into Sonora, and were now camped 
on the western side within about the same dis- 
tance. It was with extreme reluctance that we 
were compelled to abandon the idea of visiting 
this interesting place. Our animals were much 
reduced in flesh, and our supplies of forage and 
provisions would be exhausted before we could 
complete our projected tour through the Cahu- 
abia and the Papagoria. 

Poston and myself, being a few miles ahead 
of the escort, availed ourselves of the chance to 
go up the cafion alone in search of the water, 
thinking we might see a deer on the way. I 
saw two, and shot one of them; but it did not 
stop on that account. The trail was marked 
by Apache tracks, apparently only a few days 
old. It was possible they were even then look- 
ing out for us. We found the water, as stated 
on the sign-board, about a mile from the cu- 
mero-tree. I must confess I kept a pretty sharp 
eye on the brush thickets and rocky fortresses 
that lined the sides of the cafion. Poston seemed 
rather to enjoy the prospect of losing his life 
than otherwise. I think he was reckless on 
account of a remark I had inadvertently, made 
in camp the night before, that there would never 
be peace in Arizona or any where else until the 
whole human race was exterminated; and it 
was questionable if there weuld be then, for the 
animals would keep on fighting and killing one 
another. This thing of being shot through the 


body with rifle-balls and arrows, impaled with 
lances, and hung by the heels to a tree with a 
slow fire under one’s head may be all very well 
as an adventure, but I am willing to let other 
people enjoy all the reputation that may attach 
to it. F 

A day’s travel in Arizona is generally de- 
termined by the watering-places. We usually 
managed to make from twenty to twenty-five 
miles, but in some places were compelled to 
make forty or fifty, watering at the last place 
and dry-camping for the night. Whenever it 
became necessary to make a long stretch we 
started in the afternoon, traveled till midnight, 
camped till daylight, and then made the rest of 
the journada by noon. 

Poso-Verde, or Green Wells, was our next en- 
campment after leaving Zazabe. We followed 
the route to Altar till it intersects the wagon- 
road from Saric to Fresnal, passing on the way 
a deserted Indian village and some curious ba- 
saltic formations. Twelve miles below the point 
of the Baboquivori range of mountains we struck 
the road to Fresnal, which carried us back al- 
most in an acute angle. There was no reason 
that we could perceive why we should not cut 
across by the Tucalote trail, except that we were 
not on a tour of discovery, and could not afford 
time to experiment in short cuts. Nothing wor- 
thy of note occurred during this day’s journey. 
We arrived at the Poso-Verde about two pP.M., 
and found it a good camping-place, rather scarce 
of wood, but pleasantly sheltered by the mount- 
ains. The Boundary Commission spent some 
weeks at this point recruiting their animals and 
making explorations in the vicinity. The wa- 
ter is contained in a sort of pit, or natural tank, 
and has rather a strong flavor of alkali, corn- 
manure, dead coyotes, Indian sign, and decayed 
vegetable matter. A few hundred yards from 
the well is an adobe fort built by the Papago In- 
dians as a protection to their frontier village 
and grazing range. The remains of a few bac- 
quals are all the evidences of habitation we saw 
at this point. In former years it was frequent- 
ed a good deal by Apache bands, but the Papa- 
goes generally came off victorious in the battles 
that ensued. At this time they rarely appear 
except in squads of three or four, who descend 
from the mountains at night and make sudden 
raids upon the Papago cattle. Captain José, 
our chief, evidently felt a good deal of pride in 
the prowess of his people, though I must do him 
the justice to say he was quite modest about it. 

I took my rifle during the afternoon and 
rambled up the cafion in search of a deer. 
About two miles from the well there is a beau- 
tiful little valley encircled by rugged mount- 
ains. The oak groves which adorn the pastures 
have much the appearance of apple orchards in 
a civilized country. The valley abounds in 
game. In several places near the water-holes 
the deer tracks were so thick that they reminded 
me of a sheep corral. Strange to say I saw but 
one deer during my ramble, yet this is not an 
uncommon experience in Arizona. We all saw 
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acres of deer tracks and turkey tracks during 
our journey; but few of us saw the deer or the 
turkeys that made them. Game is exceedingly 
wild, and difficult to kill when shot. The te- 
nacity of animal life is extraordinary. Indians 
must be riddled with balls before they can be 
killed. I know of a deer that ran half a mile 
without his liver and lights. As for quail they 
require about four ounces of duck-shot, and 
then they won't die easy. Several that I killed 
myself afterward made their escape into the 
bushes—a fact that I boldly assert on the ve- 
racity of a hunter. 

There was a Californian volunteer in our 
party, holding the position of high-private, who 
declared on his word and honor as a gentleman 
that he shot a large hare four times and carried 
away a leg every time, so that the body of the 
poor animal had nothing left on it but the ears 
and tail; yet with even such limited means of 
locomotion it actually escaped by whirling over 
on its ears and tail, though he ran after it as 
fast as he could. Another even more remark- 
able— But I decline farther revelations on the 
subject; and for additional information con- 
cerning the natural wonders of Arizona respect- 
fully refer the reader to Buckskin Alick, a resi- 
dent of San Xavier del Bac. 

Leaving our camp at the Poso-Verde, we en- 
tered upon the extensive region of country lying 
to the west of the Baboquivori, and stretching, 
with occasional interruptions of detached sier- 
ras, as far as the Gulf of California. This vast 
tract of territory is for the most part a gravelly 
desert, intersected at remote intervals with ar- 
royas and patches of palo-verde, mesquit, suar- 
ro, petaya, oquitoia, and choya—the shrubs and 
cacti usually found in the desert regions of Ari- 
zona. Water exists only in the “ tenagas,” or 
natural tanks, formed at remote intervals in hol- 
low basins by the action of the sun and rain; 
yet so scanty is the supply that men and ani- 
mals have often been known to perish in at- 
tempting to cross this inhospitable region dur- 
ing the dry season. 

A day’s journey through the portion of the 
Papagoria lying along the foot-hills of the Ba- 


boquivori brought us to the first of the inhabit- | 


ed rancherias, near which is the small Mexican 
town of Fresnal, a collection of adobe hovels 
built at this point within the past two years, on 
account of the convenience afforded by the In- 
dian wells for the reduction of ores stolen from 
the Cahuabia mines. There are also some rich 
silver-bearing veins in the neighborhood, but 
they have not been developed to any consider- 
able extent. 

A curious feature in Arizona mining opera- 


tions that frequently attracted my attention was | 
here exemplified. The Cahuabia district is situ- | 


ated in a detached range of mountains, distant 
about twenty-five miles from Fresnal, and al- 
though a limited quantity of water exits there, 


which could be increased by a small amount of | expenses. 


| 
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the intervening desert sooner than go to the 
trouble of digging wells for themselves and re- 
ducing the silver on the spot. There is no ad- 
vantage in the way of wood or other supplies at 
Fresnal which could not be had by a little trou- 
ble at the Cahuabia. 

I asked the Padrone, whom we found at work 
driving a blind horse around one of his arastras. 
why he went to the trouble of making trips to 
the Cahuabia mines and packing the ore twenty- 
five miles to reduce it when he could do it as 
well on the spot. His reply was, ‘‘ Quien sabe?” 
I suggested to him that, from all I heard, water 
was as plenty in the ground there as it was here, 
and wood still more so. To this he answered: 
“Si Sefior—gzien sabe—quisas si—quisas no— 
I ventured to hint that if the own- 
ers of the ore chose to prevent him from steal- 
ing it they could do so as well at Fresnal as they 
could at Cahuabia. ‘‘Si Sefior,” said the Pa- 
drone, ‘* yo pienso co si—yo no sai—quisas si 


yo no sai,” 


> Gui- 


sas no—quien sabe. Yo son muy pauvera.” This 
was all I could get out of him, and was as satis- 
factory as any thing I had ever derived from a 
Mexican thief. I think he was slightly rattled by 
the formidable appearance of our escort. Doubt- 
less he thought we had come to raze the town, 
or seize the old blind horse that was at work in 
the arastra. 

Fresnal contains some ten or a dozen rude 
adobe hovels, roofed and partially walled with 
the favorite building material of the country, 
oquitoia—a kind of hard, thorny cactus which 
grows on the deserts. We found here about 
twenty vagabond Sonoranians, who were en- 
gaged in grinding and smelting the ores which 
they had stolen from the Cahuabia mines. The 
yield, according to their own account, was about 
$300 to the ton. I made a sketch of the grand 
old peak of the Baboquivori from this point. 
This is one of the most remarkable landmarks 
in Arizona, and is seen at the distance of sixty 
or eighty miles from the surrounding deserts. 

We crossed the desert of the Papagoria the 
next day, and made an exploration of the Ca- 
huabia district. The principal mines in this dis- 
trict are owned by the Cahuabia Mining Com- 
pany. From the report of Mr. Mainzer, a very 
able practical engineer, it would appear that the 
silver lodes are among the richest in Arizona; 
and I can readily believe this to be the case 
from my own observation. I have seen nothing 
in Washoe or elsewhere that presents more fa- 
vorable indications. Mr. Jaeger, our Fort Yuma 
friend ‘‘ Don Diego,” of whose history I gave a 
brief sketch in my first paper, owns the ‘‘ Pe- 
cacho,” a very rich lead, upon which consider- 
able work has been done. A few Mexicans were 
engaged in getting out the ores at the time of 
our arrival. This mine was leased to a Mexi- 
can during the past two years, who, by the rud- 
est system of working, managed to get about 
forty thousand dollars out of it, over and above 
I apprehend Don Diego is furnish- 


labor, the Mexicans steal the ore from aban- | ing more silver to his Mexican friends out of the 


doned or neglected mines, and pack it across Pecacho than he is to himself. In the hands 
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of a company of capitalists who would properly 


work the mine, I believe it would be a very prof- 
itable investment; but Don Diego is one of 
those eccentric men who considers himself rich 
as long as he has a large amount of property. 
Whether it pays himself or others is nothing to 


the point. He reminds me of a celebrated gen- 
tleman who is ambitious to own fifty millions 
of acres on the Colorado Desert—it would be 
such a magnificent piece of property ! 

Wood and water are scarce in the Cahuabia 
district, but grazing for animals is good during 
the greater part of the year. There would be 
no difficulty in procuring abundance of water by 
means of artesian wells; which, after all, must 
eventually be the salvation of Arizona. 

We visited the Bahia, a silver lode of extraor- 
dinary richness, belonging to the Cahuabia Min- 
ing Company. From some Mexicans who were 
helping themselves to the ore we learned that it 
yielded an average of $300 to $350 to the ton, 
and occasionally they struck it in nearly a pure 
state. There are also very fine copper mines in 
the vicinity. Mr. Hill d’Amit, who was a mem- 
ber of our party on the trip to Sonora, is large- 
ly interested in one of these; and considers it 
one of the best copper leads in the country— 
quite equal to the celebrated Maricopa lead on 
the Gila. Difficulty of transportation is the great 
drawback to copper-mining in this part of Ari- 
zona. I am satisfied, from my own observation 
and from the concurrent testimony of others, 
that the Cahuabia is a mineral region of more 
than ordinary richness. It abounds in almost 


all the 


precious metals; but is as yet scarcely 
| known 


beyond Tucson. No finer field for ex- 

ploration and enterprise exists south of the Gila. 
| Our sojourn was necessarily limited. Water 
| was scarce, the grass nearly used up, and our 
| forage entirely out. Provisions, too, were be- 
| coming scanty; and we had a long journey yet 
| to make across the barren wastes of the Papa- 
goria. 

Leaving our camping-place at the old hacienda 
of the Cahuabia Mining Company, we struck 
across for the next watering-place on the route 
to San Xavier, called Coyote, where we over- 
took the escort and baggage-wagons, having sent 
them on to that point from Fresnal. This is a 
desolate little spot, under the shadow of the 
mountains, with a pool of dirty water, the only 
attraction of the place. We distributed some 
few trinkets among the poor Indians living in 
the vicinity, and were kindly furnished in return 
with three eggs—all their village afforded. 

From the Coyote to San Xavier del Bac is a 
stretch of forty-five miles without water. By 
starting late in the afternoon, after our animals 
had fed and quenched their thirst, we were ena- 
bled to make a dry camp on the desert, some 
thirty miles distant, by twelve o’clock at night. 
Before reaching camp we met a party of three 
horsemen, one of whom proved to be our friend 
Hill d'Amit on the way from Tucson to the Ca- 
huabia. They brought letters from home—the 
first I had received. ‘Too impatient to wait for 
a fire I lingered behind the train and read my 
| letters by moonlight, the only light then avail- 
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able. A curious place to receive and read let- 
ters from home—the desert of Papagoria! 


On our arrival at San Xavier we called a | 
| ambulance. 


gathering of the Papagoes from all the villages 


of the Papagoria, and had a grand time for the | 
next two weeks, delivering to them the goods and | 


agricultural implements purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for their use. There was great rejoic- 
ing among the women over their fine calico 
dresses and fancy-colored beads, and the men 
seemed much pleased to receive their hoes, picks, 
and shovels. If the hymns of praise sung by 
these simple people for the health and happi- 
ness of Mr. Commissioner Dole do not favorably 
affect his standing in the next world, it will not 
be owing to the ingratitude of his red children, 
or to the lack of eloquent speeches made in his 
behalf by Poston and myself. 

We lodged in the grand old Mission Church. 
The good Padre Messea greatly contributed to 
our comfort and happiness by his unceasing kind- 
ness; and we had no reason to regret the time 
we were obliged to spend at this interesting 
place. 

Sundry complimentary visits from our mili- 
tary friends stationed at Tubac resulted in the 
withdrawal of our escort and the seizure of our 
mules. Left on foot, with but scanty means of 
subsistence, we were compelled to cast ourselves 
upon the generosity of Captain José, who got us 
some provisions, and agreed to escort us down 
to the Pimo villages. By various adroit nego- 
tiations Poston secured a couple of private mules 
and a burro. Mr. J. B. Allen, of Tucson, a 





most estimable gentleman, to whom we were 
indebted for the most generous attention on sey- 
eral occasions, furnished us with a team for our 
Thus provided with all the neces. 
saries of life, with Captain José as our Chief and 
Buckskin Alick as our Adjutant, we made per- 
haps the grandest sortie out of Tucson ever wit- 
nessed in that famous city. In due time w 
reached the Pimo villages. 

Here I was compelled reluctantly to part from 
my good friend Poston, whose intelligent con- 
versation and unremitting kindness had cheered 
and encouraged me through the entire tour. He 
was bound for the North on a pobitical cam- 
paign, and I for my cottage home Oakland, 
where my presence was rendered necessary by 
illness in my family. Mr. Allen kindly gave 
me a seat in his buggy as far as Fort Yuma. 
There I met an old friend, Mr. Ames, Superin- 
tendent of the Military Express, who had just 
arrived from Camp Drum. In the most gener- 
ous manner he started on the return trip several 
days before his customary time, in order to fur- 
nish me with the means of conveyance home. 
We crossed the Colorado Desert and reached 
Los Angeles without serious accident, and in a 
few days more I was safely landed in San Fran- 
cisco. 

My impressions ef Arizona may be summed 
up in a few words. I believe it to be a Terri- 
tory wonderfully rich in minerals, but subject 
to greater drawbacks than any of our territorial 
It will be many years before its 
mineral resources can be fully and fairly devel- 
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oped. Emigration must be encouraged by in- 

creased military protection; capital must be ex- | 
pended without the hope of immediate and ex- 

traordinary returns; civil law must be establish- 

ed on a firm basis, and facilities of communica- 

tion fostered by legislation of Congress. 

No country that I have yet visited presents 
so many striking anomalies as Arizona. With 
millions of acres of the finest arable lands, there 
was not at the time of our visit a single farm 
under cultivation in the Territory; with the 
richest gold and silver mines, paper-money is 
the common currency; with forts innumerable, 
there is scarcely any protection to life and prop- 
erty; with extensive pastures, there is little or 
no stock; with the finest natural roads, travel- 
ing is beset with difficulties; with rivers through 
every valley, a stranger may die of thirst. Hay 
is cut with a hoe, and wood with a spade or mat- 
tock. In January one enjoys the luxury of a 
bath as under a tropical sun, and sleeps under 
double blankets at night. There are towns with- 
out inhabitants, and deserts extensively popu- 
lated; vegetation where there is no soil, and soil 
where there is no vegetation. Snow is seen 
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it is never seen to 
fall, and ice forms where 
it never snows. ‘There are 
Indians the most docile in 
North America, yet trav- 
elers are murdered daily 
by Indians the most bar- 
barous on earth. The Mex- 
icans have driven the Pa- 
pagoes from their southern 
homes, and now seek pro- 
tection from the Apaches in 
the Papago villages. Firf- 
teen hundred Apache war- 
riors, the most cowardly 
of the Indian tribes in Ar- 
izona, beaten in every fight 
by the Pimos, Maricopas, 
and Papagoes, keep these 
and all other Indians closed 
up as in a corral; and the 
same Apaches have desolated a country inhabited 
by 120,000 Mexicans. Mines without miners 
and forts without soldiers are common. _Poli- 
ticians without policy, traders without trade, 
store-keepers without stores, teamsters without 
teams, and all without means, form the mass 
of the white population. But here let me end, 
for I find myself verging on the prover! 


where 
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“ DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 
UT of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane ; 
One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows, and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed the sunry face. 


Only a boy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go: 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp, 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun 

And stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 


Across the clover, and through the wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose grim, 

Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom ; 
And now, when the cows came back at night, 

The feeble father drove them home. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer day grew cool and late. 

He went for the cows when the work was done ; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 

He saw them coming one by one: 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 
Cropping the butter-cups out of the grass— 
But who was it following close behind ? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 

And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 
And yield their dead unto life again ; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 


The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the lips are dumb 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 
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FARRAGUT 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN §. 


IV.—SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF PORT 
HUDSON. 

Port Hudson.—Its Situation.—Admiral Farragut.—Pre- 
paring the Fleet.—Running the Batteries.—The Mid- 
night Battle.—Failure and Success.—Death of Lieuten- 
ant Cummings.—Loss of the Mississippi.—Various In- 
cidents.—Coolness of Captain Smith.—Investment of 
Port Hudson.—Sunday Assault.—Heroism of the Sol- 
diers.—Failure.—Fall of Vicksburg.—Surrender of Port 
Hudson.—Interesting Scenes. 

HE passage by the Union gun-boats of the 
tremendous batteries which the rebels had 
erected at Port Hudson, was one of the most 
heroic deeds of the war. Port Hudson, or 

Hickey’s Landing, as it used to be called, is 

situated on a bend, on the eastern side of the 

Mississippi River, about twenty-two miles above 

Baton Rouge, and one hundred and forty-seven 

above New Orleans. It was three hundred 

miles below Vicksburg. The bluff, rising forty 

feet above the level of the river, was covered 

with forts for a distance of nearly four miles, 

constructed upon the most scientific principles 

of modern military art, and armed with the 

most approved and heaviest ordnance, which 
Vor. XXX.—ino. 1785.—F 


Cc. ABBOTT. 

England, seeking the ruin of our republic, 
could furnish the rebels. The river, just at 
the bend, suddenly narrows, and the current, 
striking upon the west bank, is thrown across, 
running with great velocity, and carrying the 
channel almost directly under the base of the 
precipitous cliffs. Any vessel attempting the 
passage would be compelled to run the gaunt- 
let of a plunging fire from batteries which com- 
manded the range for several miles alfove and 
below. 

It was proposed, in order that our fleet might 
be able to co-operate with General Grant in the 
siege of Vicksburg, to attack Port Hudson, and, 
under the fire of the bombardment, to attempt 
to force a passage, by several of our gun-boats, 
up the river. Rear-Admiral Farragut, who 
was intrusted with this perilous adventure, was 
the man for the hour. He had already ac- 
quired world-wide renown in the capture of 
New Orleans, a feat for which no parallel can 
| be found in the annals of naval warfare. 

This distinguished officer was born in Ten- 
'nessee in 1803. His father was an army offi- 
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cer, much esteemed by General Jackson When 
but nine years of age the boy, David Glasgow 
Farragut, entered the navy as a midshipman un- 
der Commodore Porter. From earliest child- 
hood he has developed alike grandeur and mag- 
nanimity of character. Nursed in the midst of 
hardships and perils, he has ever proved himself 
adequate to any emergence. A Southerner by | 
birth he married a Southern lady, established 
his home in Norfolk, Virginia, and was mainly 
surrounded by those whose sympathies were with | 
the rebellion. But nobly he proved true to his | 
country and his flag. As the madness of se-| 
cession seized upon the community, Admiral 
Farragut, in his own home at Norfolk, ex-| 





\PorT HUDSON 


pressed, with a sailor's 
frankness, his decided op- 
position to the disloyal 
proceedings. ' 

**You can not be per- 
mitted to remain here,” 
said the traitors, ‘‘ while 
you hold such sentiments.’ 

“* Very well,” replied 
the Admiral, “I will then 
go where I can live with 
such sentiments.” 

He knew the temper of 
the rebels, and went home 
and informed his family 
that they must take their 
departure from Norfolk for 
New York in a few hours. 
He left the next morning, 
April 18, 1861. The next 
night the navy-yard was 
burned. When he arrived 
in Baltimore he found that 
the rebel mob had posses- 
sion of the streets, having 
torn up the railroad track. 
With difficulty he secured 
a passage to the North in 
a canal-boat. Reaching 
‘New York he obtained a 
safe retreat for his family 
at Hastings, on the Hud- 
son, and then went forth 
to battle for that banner 
beneath which he had 
proudly sailed for more 
than half acentury. Had 
he remained in Norfolk 
one day longer he would 
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\ have been imprisoned and 
\ | perhaps hung for his loy- 
alty. 


Treason in the Cabinet 
had scattered all our ships, 
that there might be no na- 
val force at hand to oppose 
the rebels. For several 
months Admiral Farragut 
| had no command, simply 

because the Government 
had no vessel to give him. 
At length when the naval expedition was fit- 
ted out against New Orleans, he was selected 
as the right man to lead it. With his entire 


| fleet, in an engagement which impartial his- 


tory has pronounced almost superhuman in its 
daring and its accomplishment, he ran the bat- 
teries, surmounted all the obstructions in the 
river, and crushed the gun-boats of the enemy 
—aided, heroically aided, by Commodore Por- 
ter with his mortar-boats. On the 25th of 
April, 1862, he anchored before the city which 
treason had seized. Under the menace of his 
guns he compelled every rebel flag to go down 
into the dust. For this achievement he was 
elevated to the rank of Rear-Admiral; and 
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probably now, after his achievements at Port 
Hudson and Mobile, no one will dispute his 
title to he the foremost naval hero of the war. 
Such was the man who was intrusted with the 
command of the fleet which was destined to run 
the batteries of Port Hudson. 

The following anecdote illustrative of his 
character is worthy of record. The Admiral 
has always been, from boyhood, thoughtful, 
earnest, studious. While in foreign ports he was 
ever busy in acquiring the language of the peo- 
ple. He spoke Italian, Spanish, French, and 
Arabie with almost as much fluency as his own 
language. On one occasion, in approaching an 


42 


island in the Mediterranean, the captain of the 
ship remarked that he did not know how he 
should communicate with the people, as he had 
no interpreter. Just then a boat came along- 
side filled with natives. 

‘¢ Captain,” said one of the officers, ‘* we have 
an officer on board who seems to speak all lan- 
guages. He is doubtless in league with the 
‘Old Boy.’ Suppose you send for him.” 

Lieutenant Farragut was called for. He 
looked into the boat and saw an old Arab wo- 
man there, with whom he immediately entered 
into conversation, alike to the surprise and 
amusement of all. 
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Eight war vessels comprised the expedition to 
ascend the Mississippi from New Orleans. The 
splendid flag-ship Hartford led, a first-class 
steam sloop of war. Her armament consisted 
of twenty-six 8 and 9 inch Paixhan guns. Then 
came the Richmond, a ship of the same class, 
armed with twenty-six 8 and 9 inch Columbi- 
ads. The first-class steam sloop of war Mis- 
sissippi followed with twenty-two guns of the 
same calibre. The Monongahela, a second-class 
steam sloop, carried sixteen heavy guns. The 
gun-boats Kineo, Albatross, Sachem, and Gen- 
esee followed, each carrying three Columbiads 
and two rifled 32-pounders. All these vessels 
were screw-propellers except the Mississippi, 
which was a side-wheel steamer. 

This little fleet ascended the river from New 
Orleans, and passing the smouldering ruins of 
Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, anchor- 


sissippi and the Sachem followed. The mortar- 
boats were anchored just above Prophet’s Island, 
under shelter of the eastern banks, but from 
which point they could easily pitch their shells 
into the works of the foe. 

Signal-lights were flashing along the rebel 
batteries, showing that they were awake to the 
movements of the Union squadron. Soon the 
gleam of a fire kindled by the rebels was seen, 
which blazed higher and more brilliant till its 
flashes illumined the whole river opposite th 
batteries with the light of day. This immense 
bonfire was directly in front of the most for- 
midable of the fortifications, and every vessel] 
ascending the stream would be compelled to 
pass in the full blaze of its light, exposed to 
the concentrated fire of the heaviest ordnance. 


Still it was hoped, notwithstanding the despe- 


ed, on the morning of the 14th of April, 1863, | 


a few miles below the long series of rebel bat- 
teries at Port Hudson. In ascending the river 
the starboard sides alone of the ships would be 
exposed to the fire of the rebels, and the star- 
board guns alone could be called into action. 
Every precaution was adopted in preparation 
for the terrible ordeal. The bulwarks consisted 
of solid timber, fifteen inches in thickness, im- 


pervious to bullets, but offering but little resist- | 


ance to solid shot or shells. One remarkable 
feature of the preparation is worthy of especial 
notice. The passage was to be attempted in 
the darkness of the night. It would not be 
safe to have any light upon the deck, as that 
would guide the fire of the foe. The simple 
yet ingenious measure was adopted of white- 
washing the deck, the gun-carriages, and net- 
tings, so that the stands of grape and canister 
were as visible as a black hat would be upon 
drifted snow. The effect of this contrivance 
struck all,with surprise. 


Early in the morning the squadron reached 


Prophet’s Island, from which place the frown- 
ing batteries of the rebels could be plainly seen. 


Six mortar-boats, prepared to take part im the | 


bombardment, but not designed to run the bat- 
teries, were here moored along the shore. They 
threw ponderous missiles, more destructive than 
the mythological bolts of Jove. At half past 
one o'clock these mortars opened fire, at a sig- 
nal-gun from the Hartford, to try their range. 
The shells rose majestically into the air, through 
a curve of between three and four miles, and 
exploded over the rebel guns, without apparent- 
ly doing much harm. In the mean time a small 
land-force, which had been sent by back-coun- 
try roads to distract the attention of the garri- 
son at Port Hudson by an attack in the rear, 
signified their arrival at their designated posi- 
tion by opening fire. 

At half past nine o'clock at night a red light 
from the flag-ship signaled the ships and gun- 
boats to weigh anchor. The Hartford led, tow- 


ing the Albatross lashed on her starboard side. 
The Richmond, following, towed the Genesee. 
The Mis- 


The Monongahela towed the Kineo. 





rate nature of the enterprise, that a few at least 
of the vessels of the squadron would be able to 
effect a passage. 

Silently in the darkness the boats steamed 
along, until a rebel field-piece, buried in the 
foliage of the shore, opened fire upon the Hart- 
ford. The challenge thus given was promptly 
accepted, and a broadside volley was returned 
upon the unseen foe. The rebel batteries, pro- 
tected by strong redoubts, extended, as we have 
mentioned, with small intervening spaces, a dis- 
tance of nearly four miles, often rising in tier 
above tier on the ascending bluff. Battery aft- 
er battery immediately opened its fire; the hill- 
sides seemed peopled with demons hurling their 
thunder-bolts, while the earth trembled beneath 
the incessant and terrific explosions. And now 
the mortar-boats uttered their awful roar, add- 
ing to the inconceivable sublimity of the scene. 
An eye-witness thus describes the appearance 
of the mammoth shells rising and descending 
in their majestic curve: 

** Never shall I forget the sight that then met 
my astonished vision. Shooting upward, at an 
angle of ‘orty-five degrees, with the rapidity of 
lightning, small globes of golden flame were 
seen sailing through the pure ether—not a 
steady, unfading flame, but coruscating like 
the fitful gleam of a fire-fly, now visible and 
anon invisible. Like a flying star of the sixth 
magnitude the terrible missile—a 13-inch shell 
—nears its zenith, up and still up, higher and 
higher. Its flight now becomes much slower, 
till, on reaching its utmost altitude, its centrifu- 
gal force becoming counteracted by the earth’s 
attraction, it describes a parabolic curve, and 
down, down it comes, bursting, it may be, ere it 
reaches terra firma, but probably alighting in 
the rebel works ere it explodes, where it scatters 
death and destruction around.” 

The air was breathing gently from the east. 
and dense volumes of billowy smoke hung over 
the river, drifting slowly across in clouds whic! 
the eye could not penetrate, and adding great); 
to the gloom and sublimity of the scene. It 
strains a ship too much to fire all the guns sim- 
ultaneously. The broadsides were consequent- 
ly generally discharged by commencing with the 
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forward gun, and firing each one in its turn in 
the most rapid manner possible—as fast as the 
ticking of a clock. The effect of this bombard- 
ment, from ship and shore, as described by all 
who witnessed it, was grand and terrific in the 
extreme. From the innumerable batteries, very 
skillfully manned, shot and shell fell upon the 
ships like hail. Piercing the awful roar, which 
filled the air as with the voice of ten thousand 
thunders, was heard the demoniac shrieks of 
the shells, as if all the demons of the pit had 
broken loose, and were reveling in hideous rage 
through the darkness and the storm. 

In the midst of this scene of terror, confla- 
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through the fire 
against the swift 
current of the Mis- 
sissippi, there was 
heard from the deck 
of the Richmond, 
coming up fron 
the dark rushin; 
stream, the cry of 
a drowning man, 
a Help! oh, help y 
The unhappy suf- 
ferer had evident- 
ly fallen from the 
Hartford, which 
was in advance. 
In such an how 
there could not be 
even an attempt 
made to reseu 
him. Again and 
again the ‘agoniz- 
ing ery pierced the 
air, the voice grow- 
ing fainter 
fainter as 
tim floated away it 
the distance, until 
he sank beneatli 
the turbid waves. 

The whole arena 
of action, on th 
land and the 
water, was soon en 
veloped in a sul 
phurous canopy of 
smoke, pierced in- 
cessantly th« 
vivid flashes of the 
guns. The vessels 
could no longer dis- 
cern each other o1 
the hostile batter- 
ies on the shore. 
It became very dif- 
ficult to know how 
to steer; and as in 
the impenetrabk 
gloom the only ob- 
ject at which they 
could aim was the 
flash of the guns, the danger became imminent 
that they might fire into each other. This gave 
the rebels great advantage; for with their sta- 
tionary guns trained upon the river, though they 
fired iuto dense darkness, they could hardly fire 
amiss. Occasionally a gust of wind would sweep 
away the smoke, slightly revealing the scene in 
the light of the great bonfire on the bluff. Again 
the black, stifling canopy would settle down, and 
all was Egyptian darkness. 

At one time, just as the Richmond. was pre- 
pared to pour a deadly fire into a supposed bat- 


and 
the vic- 


on 


by 


| tery, whose flash the gunners had just perceived, 


Lieutenant Terry shouted out, ‘‘ Hold on, you 


gration, and death, as the ships were struggling | are firing into the Hartford!’’ Another quarte: 








of a minute would have discharged a deadly 
broadside into the bosoms of our friends. Just 
then another flash of the Hartford’s guns re- 
vealed the spars and rigging of the majestic ship 
just along-side of the Richmond. The demons 
of war were now flapping their wings on the 
blast, and death and misery held high carnival. 
The surgeons were busy in their humane yet 
awful tasks. The decks were becoming slip- 
pery with blood. The shrill cry of the wound- 
ed often pierced the thunder of the conflict. 
The gloom, the smoke, the suffocation, the deaf- 
ening roar, the bewilderment of the ships strug- 
gling through the darkness, presented a scene 
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which war’s panorama has perhaps never before 
unrolled. 

Still the ships kept up an incessant fire from 
their starboard guns, and from brass howitzers 
stationed in the tops, whenever the lifting of the 
smoke would give them any chance to strike the 
foe. The ships were now all engaged. Many 
of them were within sixty feet of the batteries 
The Monongahela had two immense rifled Par- 
rott guns, each of which threw shot weighing 
two hundred pounds. The thunder of these 
guns and of the mammoth mortars ro-s sublime- 
ly above the general roar of the cannonade. A 
shell from a rebel battery entered the forward 
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starboard port of the Richmond, and burst with 
a terrific explosion directly under the gun. One 
fragment splintered the gun-carriage. Another 
made a deep indentation in the gun itself. Two 
other fragments struck the unfortunate boat- 
swain’s mate, cutting off both legs at the knee 
and one arm at the elbow. He soon died, with 
his last breath saying, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship, 
lads!” The whole ship reeled under the con- 
cussion as if tossed by an earthquake. 

The river at Port Hudson, as we have men- 
tioned, makes a majestic curve. Rebel cannon 
were planted along the concave brow of the cres- 
cent-shaped bluffs of the eastern shore, while 
beneath the bluff, near the water’s edge, there 
was another series of what were called water- 
batteries lining the bank. As the ships entered 
this curve, following the channel which swept 
close to the eastern shore, they were, one after 
the other, exposed to the most terrible erfilading 
fire from all the batteries following the line of 
the curve. 
of the conflict; for here it was almost literal- 
ly fighting muzzle to muzzle. The rebels dis- 
charged an incessant cross-fire of grape and can- 
ister, to which the heroic squadron replied with 
double-shotted guns. Never did ships pass a 
more fiery ordeal. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cummings, the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Richmond, was standing 
with his speaking-trumpet in his hand cheering 
the men, with Captain Alden by his side, when 
there was a simultaneous flash and roar, and a 
storm of shot came crashing through the bul- 


warks from a rebel battery, which they could | 


almost touch with their ramrods. Both of the 
officers fell as if struck by lightning. The Cap- 
tain was simply knocked down by the windage, 
and escaped unharmed. The speaking-trumpet 
in Commander Cummings’s hand was battered 
flat, and his left leg was torn off just below the 
knee. 

As he fell heavily upon the deck, in his gush- 
ing blood, he exclaimed : 

‘Put a tourniquet on my leg, boys. Send my 
letters to my wife. Tell her that I fell in do- 
ing my duty !” 

As they took him below, and into the sur- 
geon’s room, already filled with the wounded, 
he looked around upon the unfortunate group, 
and said, 

‘<Tf there are any here hurt worse than I am 
let them be attended to first.” 

His shattered limb was immediately ampu- 
tated. Soon after, as he lay upon his couch, 
exhausted by the operation and faint from the 
loss of blood, he heard the noise of the escape 
of steam as a rebel shot penetrated the boiler. 
Inquiring the cause, and learning that the ship 
had become disabled, he exclaimed, with fervor, 

‘I would willingly give my other leg if we 
could but pass those batteries!” 

A few days after this Christian hero died of 
his wound. He adds another to the honored 
list of those martyrs who have laid down their 
lives to rescue our beloved country from the 


This was the most desperate point | 
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most wicked rebellion which ever disgraced the 
| history of this world. A reporter of one of the 
New York papers, describing the scene just be- 
| fore the battle, writes : 
| *In conversation with Mr. Cummings I asked 
| him whose post in time of action was on the 
| bridge—a narrow platform even with the tops 
of the rail across the ship from side to side— 
| where the best view can be had of the whok 
| ship fore and aft. With a quiet smile he only 
pointed to his own breast. You may well be- 
lieve that I often recalled this with great inter- 
est. There never was a more enthusiastic, chiv- 
alrous, and high-minded corps of officers than 
those on board the Richmond, They had toned 
up the whole ship's crew to their own valor.” 
The chaplain, Rey. Dr. Bacon, of New Or- 
leans, was aiding with the group around the 
gun when Lieutenant Cummings fell; but he 
escaped unharmed. Like most of our chap- 
lains during the war he avoided none of the 
peril of battle. No officer on board was more 
heroic than he, in facing every danger, as he 
animated the men to duty. Just above the bat- 
teries were several rebel gun-boats. They did not 
venture into the melee, but anxiously watched 
the fight, until, apprehensive that some of our 
| ships might pass, they put on all steam and ran 
up the river as fast as their web-feet could carry 
them. But now denser and blacker grew the 
dark billows of smoke. It seemed impossible, 
if the steamers moved, to avoid running into 
each other or upon the shore. An officer of 
each ship placed himself at the prow, striving 
to penetrate the gloom. A line of men passe 
from him to the stern, along whom, even through 
the thunders of the battle, directions could be 
transmitted tothe helmsman. Should any of the 
ships touch the ground beneath the fire of sueh 
batteries their destruction would be almost sure. 
It was a little after 11 o’clock at night when 
| the first shot had been fired. For an hour and 
a half the unequal conflict hadraged. The flag- 
| ship Hartford and the Albatross succeeded in 
foreing their way above the batteries, and in 
thus gaining the all-important object of their 
| enterprise. The Richmond, following, had just 
passed the principal batteries when a shot pene- 
trated her steam-chest, so effectually disabling 
her for the hour that she dropped, almost help- 
| less, down the stream. The Genesee, which 
was along-side, unable to stem the rapid current 
of the river, with the massive Richmond in tow, 
bore her back to Prophet’s Island. Just as the 
Richmond turned a torpedo exploded under her 
stern, throwing up the water mast-head high, 
and causing the gallant ship to quiver in every 
timber. 

The Monongahela and Kineo came next in line 
of battle. The commander of the Monongahela, 
Captain M‘Kinstry, was struck down early in 
the conflict. The command then devolved on a 
gallant young officer, Lieutenant Thomas. He 
manfully endeavored through all the storm of 
battle to follow the flag-ship. But in the dense 
smoke the pilot lost the channel. The ship 
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grounded directly under the fire of one uf the 
principal rebel batteries. For twenty-five min- 
utes she remained in this perilous position, swept 
by shot and shell. Finally, through the efforts 
of her consort, the Kineo, she was floated, and 
again heroically commenced steaming up the 
river. But her enginery soon became so dis- 
abled under the relentless fire, that the Monon- 
gahela was also compelled to drop down with the 
Kineo to the position of the mortar fleet. Her 
loss was six killed and twenty wounded. 

In obedience to the order of Admiral Farra- 
gut, the magnificent ship Mississippi brought up 
the rear, with the gun-boat Sachem as her ally, 
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bound to her larboard side. She had reached 
the point directly opposite the town, and her 
officers were congratulating themselves that they 
had surmounted the greatest dangers, and that 
they would soon be above the batteries, when 
the ship, which had just then been put unde 
rapid headway, grounded on the west bank of 
the river. It was an awful moment; for the 
guns of countless batteries were immediately 
concentrated upon her. Captain Smith, while 
with his efficient engineer Rutherford he made 
the most strenuous exertions to get the shij 
afloat, ordered his gunners to keep up their fire 
with the utmost possible rapidity. In the short 
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space of thirty-five minutes they fired two hun- 
dred and fifty shots. The principal battery of 
the foe was within five hundred yards of the 
crippled ship, and the majestic fabric was soon 
riddled through and through by the storm with 
which she was so pitilessly pelted. The dead 
ind the wounded strewed the decks, and it was 
soon evident that the ship could not be saved. 

Captain Smith prepared to destroy the ship, 
that it might not fall into the hands of the rebels, | 
and to save the crew. Captain Caldwell, of the 
iron-clad Essex, hastened to his reseue. Under 
as murderous a fire as mortals were ever exposed 
to, the sick and wounded were conveyed on 
board the ram. Combustibles were placed in 
the fore and after part of the ship, to which the 
torch was to be applied so soon as the crew had 
all escaped to the western shore. By some mis- 
understanding she was fired forward before the 
order was given. This caused a panic, as there 
were but three small boats by which they could 
Some plunged into the river and were 

It is related, in evidence of the cool- 
ness of Captain Smith, that in the midst of this 
awful scene, while lighting his cigar with steel 
and flint, he remarked to Lieutenant Dewy : 

‘*Tt is not likely that we shall escape, and we | 
must make every preparation to secure the de- | 
struction of the ship.” 

After spiking nearly every gun with his own 
hands, and seeing that the survivors of his crew 
were fairly clear of the wreck, Captain Smith, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Dewy, Ensign Back- 
elder, and Engineer Tower, sadly took their 
leave, abandoning the proud fabric to the flames. 
Scarcely had they left, when two shells came 
crashing through the sides of the JMississippi, 
overturning, scattering, and enkindling into 
flame some casks of turpentine. The ship was 
almost instantly enveloped in billows of fire. 
A yell of exultation rose from the rebels as they 
beheld the bursting forth of the flames. The 
ship, lightened by the removal of three hundred | 
men, and by the consuming power of the fire, 
floated from the sand-bar and commenced float- 
ing, bow on, down the river. 

The scene presented was indeed magnificent. | 
The whole fabric was enveloped in flame. 
Wreathing serpents of fire twined around the 
masts and ran up the shrouds. Drifting rapid- 
ly downward on the rapid current, the meteor, 
like a volcanic mountain in eruption, descended 
as regularly along the western banks of the 
stream as if steered by the most accomplished 
helmsman. As the ship turned round, in float- 
ing off, the guns of her port battery, which had 
not been discharged, faced the foe. As the fire 
reached them the noble frigate, with the stars 
and stripes still floating at her peak, opened a 
new bombardment of the rebel batteries. The 
shells began to explode, scattering through the 
air in all directions. The flaming vision arrested 
every eye, on the land and on the ships, until 
the floating mountain of fire drifted down and 
disappeared behind Prophet's Island. And now 
came the explosion of the magazine. 


escape. 


drowned. 


| the gauntlet. 


| who was at that time besieging Vicksburg. 


There | 
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was a vivid flash, shooting upward to the sky in 
the form of an inverted cone. For a moment 
the whole horizon ablaze with fiery 
missiles. Then came booming over the waves a 
peal of heaviest thunder. The very hills shook 
beneath the awful explosion. This the 
dying cry of the Mississippi, as she sank to her 
burial beneath the waves of the river from which 
she received her name. 

Captain Caldwell of the Esser who, as soon 
as he saw the Mississippi to be on fire, gallant- 
ly steamed to her aid, directly under the con- 
eentrated fire of the batteries, succeeded in pick- 
ing up many who were struggling in the waves, 
and in rescuing others who had escaped to the 
shore. There were about three hundred men 
on board the Mississippi. Of these sixty-five 
officers and men were either killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. Seventy who escaped to the 
shore, wandered, for many miles, down the west- 
ern banks of the stream, in constant danger of 
being taken captive, wading the bayous, and en- 
countering fearful hardships, until they finally; 
reached the ships below. ‘Two ships, the Hart- 
ford and the Albatross, succeeded in running 
We have not space here to re- 
count their subsequent exploits. 

Two months now passed away, during which 


seemed 


was 


| vigorous preparations were made in New Orleans 


to attack and capture Port Hudson, so that effi- 
cient aid might be contributed to General Grant, 
In 
the mean time the rebels had been very busy, 
and the batteries at Port Hudson were surround- 


| ed, on the land side, by as powerful a series of 


ramparts and redoubts as modern science could 
construct. A large patriot fleet and army were 
assembled at Baton Rouge. The rebel works 
were soon invested. The lines of the Union 
army extended in a semicircle from Thompson's 
Bayou, five miles above Port Hudson, to Spring- 
field’s Landing, about the same distance below. 
While this movement of the land-forces was 


| taking place the fleet was attracting the atten- 


tion of the rebels by an incessant bombardment. 


| The Hartford and Albatross, which had run the 


blockade, attacked the upper batteries; while 
the Richmond, Monongahe la, Gene see, and Essex 
opened their hottest fire upon the batteries be- 
low. 

General Banks was in command of the land- 
force. The extreme right was commanded by 
General Weitzel, the centre by Generals Emory 
and Grover, the left by General T. W. Sherman. 
The artillery brigade was under the command of 
General Arnold. On the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 27th of May, 1863, the great battle be- 
gan. ur troops were to march up with bare 
bosoms against one of the strongest positions in 
the world. An almost impenetrable abatis of 
felled trees covered the ground before them. 
Sharp-shooters occupied every available point 
to pick off the officers. The ramparts bristled 
with artillery, double-shotted with grape and 
canister. Dense lines of rebels of desperate 
valor crouched behind the earth-works, with 
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muskets loaded and capped, prepared, while al- | 
most safe from danger themselves, to hurtle 
such a storm of lead into the faces of the ad- 
vancing patriots as mortal bravery has rarely 
encountered. 

The patriots who were to face this fiery ordeal 
were men who detested war. With great re- 
luctance they had bui recently left their homes 
of peaceful industry. They loved their wives 
and their children, and scenes of destruction 
and carnage were abhorrent to all their feelings. 
But the free institutions, so priceless, which their 
fathers had bequeathed to them, were endanger- 
ed, and for the integrity of their country they 
were nobly willing to lay down their lives. 

The line of battle was formed at daybreak. 
Weitzel, Grover, Augur, Sherman—men already 
renowned in this great strife for popular rights 
—marshaled their enthusiastic men in the dim 
twilight for the day of blood. The signal for | 


P. BANKS, 

the onset was given, and the whole majestic 
line moved forward. At the same signal every 
gun in the fleet which could be brought to bear 
upon the foe opened its thunders. Every rebel 
battery and musket responded, and for a circuit 
of leagues the deafening roar of battle filled the 
air. Hour after hour there was no intermission. 
30th parties fought with the utmost possible de- 
termination. Through fnutilation and death, 
and over every obstacle, the patriots pressed 
resolutely forward. The rebels contested every 
inch. Guns were clubbed. Bayonets crossed 
each other. Hand clenched hand and breast 
pressed breast in the deadly strife. The patri- 
ots drove the rebels from several portions of 
their works, seized their guns, and turned them 
upon the retiring foe. These young men, fresh 
from their homes and from all the ennobling 
pursuits of industry, moved steadily forward 
against and clambered over these bristling ram- 
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parts, under the most murderous fire of shot, 
shell, grape, canister, and musketry, with all 
the firmness of veterans. 

The Second Regiment of Louisiana Native 
Guards, under Colonel Nelson, made one of the 
most heroic charges of the day. They went in 
nine hundred strong. When they came out but 
six hundred answered to the roll-call. They 
poured one charge of bullets in upon the foe, 
and then, through a cencentric fire of musketry 
and batteries, rushed forward with fixed bayo- 
nets. The Sixth Michigan and the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-eighth New York were in the 
same charge. General Sherman led in person, 
and was carried from the field severely wound- 
ed. General Neal Dow, of Maine, was also 
wounded. Each of these two regiments lost 
nearly one half of its effective men. The patri- 
ots, in this heroic attack upon the right, gained 
the ground they fought for. But they could 
not hold it, for it was commanded by other and 
more formidable batteries in their rear. 

In the centre the onset by Augur and Grover 
was no less impetuous. The rebels were driven 
foot by foot from their rifle-pits and outer in- 
trenchments into their main works, from which 
they never emerged again until they marched 
out prisoners of war. The rebels had placed 
every obstacle in the way of the Union advance 
which art could suggest, and all the most terri- 
ble engines of war exhausted their energies in 
the work of slaughter. And yet these young 
patriots, all inexperienced in war’s horrible sei- 
ence, who had enlisted but for nine months, car- 
ried line after line of intrenchments, with pre- 
cision of movement not surpassed by the veteran 
soldiers of Waterloo or Sevastopol. 

Our loss amounted to about a thousand men 
in killed, wounded, and missing. But we gain- 
ed very important advantages. Several guns 
were captured, the rebels were driven back, and 
positions of great military importance were se- 
cured for future operations. The efforts of the 
fleet were equally successful. The accuracy of 
the firing was very remarkable. Five of the 
heaviest guns of the rebels were dismounted. 

The First Regiment of Louisiana engineers 
rendered efficient service in this action. It was 
composed exclusively of colored men. General 
Banks, speaking of them in his report, says: 

‘*In many respects their conduct was heroic. 
No troops could be more determined or more 
laring. They made, during the day, three 
charges upon the batteries of the enemy, suffer- 
ing very heavy losses, and holding their position 
at nightfall with the other troops on the right 
of our line. Whatever doubt may have existed 
heretofore as to the efficiency of organizations 
of this character, the history of this day proves 
conclusively to those who were in condition 
to observe the conduct of these regiments, that 
the Government will find in this class of troops 
effective supporters and defenders.” 

A fortnight now passed away of cannonad- 
ing, of skirmishing, of incessant action of sharp- 
shooters, of throwing up intrenchments, and dig- 
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ging parallels. On the 14th of June ali things 
were ready for another grand assault. The 
point of attack now chosen was the extreme 
northeasterly corner of the rebel works. Weit- 
zel and Kimball and Morgan and Paine and 
Grover had massed their forces here for another 
great struggle. For several days a heavy fire 
of artillery had been kept up at this point upon 
the hostile batteries, and several of their most 
important guns had been dismounted. We had 
been steadily drawing nearer to their works, 
picking off their gunners with our sharp-shoot- 
ers wherever we could get sight of a head ora 
hand, and now our batteries were in many places 
within three hundred yards of those of the foe. 

At 10 o'clock at night of Saturday, June 13, 
General Augur, who had just returned from the 
head-quarters of General Banks, gave orders that 
all were to be in readiness for the grand assault 
at 3 o’clock the next morning, Sunday. Eager 
as all the soldiers were for the movement, and 
sanguine as they were of success, there probably 
was not a Christian man in the army who did 
not regret that the assault was to be made on the 
Sabbath day. Rarely during the war had a 
party making an offensive movement on Sun- 
day been successful. The fact had attracted 
the attention even of the most thoughtless 
men. 

The day had not dawned when the brigades 
were moving by routes which had been care- 
fully marked out to them for the impetuous as- 
sault. During several previous days the engi- 
neers had been employed constructing a covered 
way through which the assaulting column could 
advance to within about three hundred yards of 
Through this they march- 
ed in single file to the point where they spread 
out in line of battle. ‘The advance was then 
over an old cotton-field. But the rebels had 
filled it with lines of ditches, which were cover- 
ed and concealed by an abatis of fallen trees 
and vines. The rifle-pits of the foe command- 
ed every inch. It was impossible fot horses to 
move across this plain, and infantry could by 
no possibility keep in regular order of battle. 
The entire line of rebel works extended eight 
miles by land and three or four by water. Along 
this whole circuit the assault was to be made 
simultaneously by the army and navy, and with 
the utmost determination that there might be 
no concentration of rebel troops to repel the 
main assault, which was to be made upon the 
northeast angle of the rebel lines. Elsewhere 
the attack was merely to distract attention, and 
to keep the foe engaged. 

Before the dawn the most terrific cannonad- 
ing commenced along the whole line afloat and 
ashore. Every gun within the rebel intrench- 
ments and from the patriot opposing batteries 
was fired with the utmost rapidity. Not a man 
on those grounds had ever before heard thunders 
of war so awful. The air was filled with shriek- 
ing, bursting shells. The hills shook beneath 
the tremendous explosions. Dense clouds of 
smoke, which hung heavily over the whole ex- 


the enemy’s position. 
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panse, gave the place the appearance of a vast 
voleano in violent eruption. 

The grand assaulting column was under the 
immediate command of General Paine. It was 
led by the Eighth New Hampshire and the Fourth 
Wisconsin regiments. Then came the Fourth 
Massachusetts and the One Hundred and Tenth 
New York. Then came the Third Brigade un- 
der Colonel Gooding, consisting of the Thirty- 
first, Thirty-eighth, and Fifty-third Massachu- 
setts, and the One Hundred and Fifty-sixth and 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth New York. The 
Second Brigade followed, under Colonel A. Fear- 
ing. Its serried ranks were composed of the One 
Hundred and Thirty-third and the One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-third New York. The re- 
mainder of this brigade were detailed as skirm- 
ishers. Then came the First Brigade under 
Colonel Ferris. It was composed of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Connecticut, the Fourth Massachu- 
setts, and four companies of the One Hundred 
and Tenth New York. 
of pioneers and Nims’s Massachusetts Battery 
were added. 

Such was the immense battering-ram which 
military science had devised and constructed to 
break through the rebel intrenchments. While 
the storm of war was beating with the utmost 
fierceness along a circuit twelve miles in extent, 
this ponderous force was to be hurled headlong, 
with all conceivable impetuosity, upon a single 


point. Success seemed certain. The battle can | 


not be described. It was a delirious scene of 
terror, tumult, and blood. The following words 
from one who was a participant in the scene 
may give a faint idea of its horrors : 


‘* The moment we turned into the road shot, | 


shell, grape, and canister fell like hail around 
us. On we went. A little higher a new gun 
opened upon us. Still farther they had a cross- 
fire—oh, such a terrible one! But on we went 
bending, as, with sickening shrieks, the grape 
and canister swept over us. I had no thought, 
after a short prayer, but for my flag. The col- 
or-bearc fell, but the flag did not. Half -the 
guard fell, but the flag was there. When about 
three hundred yards from the works I was struck. 
The pain was so intense that I could not go en. 
I turned to my second lieutenant, and said, 
‘Never mind me, Jack; for God’s sake jump to 
the colors.’ I don’t recollect any thing more 
until I heard Colonel Benedict say, ‘Up, men, 
and forward!’ I looked, and saw the rear regi- 
ments lying flat to escape the fire, and Colonel 
Benedict standing there, the shot striking all 
about him, and he never flinching. It was 
grand to see. 

‘*When I heard him speak I forgot all else, 
and running forward, did not stop till at the 
very front and near the colors again. There, 
as did all the rest, I lay down, and soon learned 
the trouble. Within two hundred yards of the 
works was a ravine parallel with them, com- 
pletely impassable from the fallen timber in it. 
Of course we could not move on. ‘To stand up 
was certain death. So was retreat. Naught 





The necessary number | 


was left but to lie down, with such seanty cover 
as we could get. We did lie down in that hot, 
scorching sun. I fortunately got behind tw, 
small logs, which protected me on two sides 
and lay there, scarcely daring to turn, for fou 
hours, till my brain reeked and surged, and | 
thought that I should go mad. Death would 
have been preferable to a continuance of suc] 
torture. Lots of poor fellows were shot as they 
were lying down; and to lie there and hear; 
them groan and cry was awful. Just on the 
other side of the log lay the gallant Colonel 
Bryan with both legs broken by shot. He talk- 
|ed of home, but bore it like a patriot. Near 
him was one of my own brave boys with five 
balls in him. The Colonel got out of pair 
sooner than some, for he died after two hours 
of intense agony. Bullets just grazed me a 
they passed over. One entered the ground 
within an inch of my right eye. I have been 
in many battles, but I never saw, and never 
wish to see, such a fire as that poured on us on 
June 14. It was not merely terrible. 
HORRIBLE.” 

After eight hours of as desperate fighting as 
was ever witnessed on earth, our charging col- 
umns were repulsed with great slaughter. About 
| 11 o’clock A.M. the fighting ceased. The ground 
in front of the rebel redoubts was covered wit! 
the patriot dead and wounded. But till night 
darkened the scene the rebels inhumanly fire: 
upon the wounded writhing in their blood; and 
no one could carry to them a cup of cold wate: 
without being struck by the bullet of a sharp- 
shooter. General Paine was severely wounde: 
by a ball which broke both bones of his leg just 
below the knee. He could not be brought fron 
the field until after dark. Before he was struck 
down he had got five regiments within four rods 
of the rebel works, and some of his skirmishers 
had actually clambered over the ramparts. Not 
being promptly supported, they were speedily; 
eut down. As General Paine lay upon his bacl 
hour after hour in the blistering sun, slightly 
protected between two rows of the cotton-ficld 
he dared not attempt to cover his face with his 
cap, for if the rebels saw the slightest mov 
ment a shower of balls was instantly poure: 
upon him. Our whole loss during the day 
amounted to about seven hundred and fifty 
It was a sad Sabbath day’s work. We had lost 
much, and gained nothing. The next day, un- 
der a flag of truce, the dead and wounded wer« 
removed. 

Port Hudson was in reality but an outpost 
of Vicksburg, where General Grant was day b: 
day cutting off the resources of the rebels, cap- 
turing their outlying batteries, and driving then 
within narrower limits. The fall of either of 
these great fortresses rendered the other n 
longer tenable. On the 4th of July, 1863, th 
garrison at Vicksburg, more than thirty thou- 
sand strong, were compelled to an uncondition 
ral surrender to General Grant. The joyful ti 
dings were speedily conveyed down the river t 
the patriot army surrounding Port Hudson, Sal 
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vos of artillery and shouts from thirty thousand 
patriot throats conveyed the news to the rebels 
within their strong intrenchments. General 
Banks was just preparing for another assault, 
when he received a communication from Gen- 
eral Gardner, who was in command of the rebel 
works, offering to surrender. General Frank 
Gardner at Port Hudson and General Pember- 
ton at Vicksburg were both Northern men. They 
had both gone from their free homes in the North 
to fight against that banner beneath whose folds 
they were born, and for the destruction of that 
Constitution to which our country was indebted 
for all its prosperity and power. 


AND CAPTURE OF PORT HUDSON. 
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As we have mentioned, Port Hudson was three 
hundred miles below Vicksburg. It was not 
until the morning of the 7th that General Banks 
received the news of the surrender. General 
Gardner sent to him that afternoon a commu- 
nication containing the following words: 
information from your 
troops that Vicksburg has been surrendered, I 
make this communication, to ask you to give me 
the official assurance whether this is true-or not: 
and if true, I ask for a cessation of hostilities 
with a view to the consideration of terms for 
surrendering this position.” 

In General Banks’s brief response, dated Jul) 


a Having received 
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8, he stated: ‘‘I have the honor to inform you 
that I received yesterday morning, July 7, at 
45 minutes past 10 o'clock, by the gun-boat Gen- 
eral Price, an official dispatch from Major-Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, United States Army, 
whereof the following is a true extract; 

**¢The garrison of Vicksburg surrendered 
this morning. The number of prisoners, as 
given by the officers, is twenty-seven thousand, 
field-artillery one hundred and twenty-eight 
pieces, and a large number of siege-guns, prob- 
ably not less than eighty.’ 

‘“*T regret to say that under present circum- 
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stances I can not consistently with duty consent 
to a cessation of hostilities for the purpose you 
indicate.” 

Preparations had already been made for an 
immediate assault. Our troops were flushed with 
the joyful news which they had heard, and which 
rendered the downfall of Port Hudson certain. 
They were anxious to be led instantly against 
the foe, that they might storm and take his bat- 
teries before the fleet and the army should have 
time to descend from Vicksburg and deprive 
them of a portion of the honor. The rebels 
knew that their doom was sealed. They could 
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not escape, and they could not resist the forces 
now to be arrayed against them. Nothing what- 
ever could be gained by prolonging the contest. 
General Gardner accordingly sent back a reply 
couched in the following terms: 

‘‘Having defended this position as long as I 
deem my duty requires, I am willing to surren- 
der to you, and will appoint a commission of 
three officers to meet a similar commission ap- 
pointed by yourself at 9 o’clock this morning, 
for the purpose of agreeing upon and drawing 
up the terms of surrender, and for that purpose 
I ask for a cessation of hostilities.” 

The commissioners immediately met, and the 
articles of capitulation were signed, by which the 
fortress with all its garrison, its stores, and 1tsarm- 
ament, was surrendered to the National Govern- 
ment. At the earliest dawn of the next morn- 
ing, Thursday, July 9, the whole patriot camp 
was alive with joyful animation to witness the 
glorious spectacle the day was to usher in. It 
was a splendid morning. The air was filled with 
the flutterings of the Star-spangled Banner, and 
from scores of martial bands our national airs 
were pealed forth over the water and the land. 

General Andrews, chief of staff of General 
Banks, at 7 o’clock, with a strong column of the 
victors, made the grand entrance into the rebel 
fortifications. 
in an immense line upon the bluff, with their 
backs toward the river. Their officers, in great, 


dejection, were grouped together on one side. | 
The patriot army advanced with gleaming weap- | held out three days longer. 
ons, and were spread out in a double line in face | 


of the conquered garrison. The patriot officers 


The rebel army were drawn up | 


and for that purpose will give the order to ground 
arms.” 

The order was given. Five thousand men 
bowed their heads, deposited their arms upon the 
ground, and rose prisonersof war. Armed guards 
were then placed over the captives, and the glori- 
ous old flag of the Union rose and floated forth 
like a meteor from the flag-staff. 
furled to the breeze from one of the highest 
bluffs by the men of the steamship Richmond. 
The flag was saluted by the thunders of a bat- 
tery whose reverberations rolled majestically 


It was un- 


| along the broad surface of the Mississippi. And 


thus this great national river, upon whose banks 


| uncounted millions are yet to dwell, and which 


treason had insanely attempted to wrest from 
the nation, was restored to its rightful owners. 
Treason has done its utmost to rob the nation 
of the Mississippi, and has failed. The banner 
of rebellion will never again go up upon those 
shores. The Stars and Stripes will never again 
go down. 

As the immediate fruit of this capture there 
fell into our hands 5500 prisoners, 20 pieces of 


| heavy artillery, 5 complete batteries numbering 


31 pieces of field artillery, a large supply of balls 
and shells, 44,800 pounds of cannon powder, 
5000 stand of arms, 150,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition, 2 steamers, and a considerable amount 
of commissary stores. 

The rebel General Gardner admitted that even 
if Vicksburg had not fallen he could not have 
He had made up 
his mind that he could not repel another assault. 
He was therefore anxiously watching every move- 


each took his position in front cf his men. Gen- | ment, intending that so soon as there should be 
eral Gardner then advanced toward General An- | decisive indications of an assault that he would 
drews and offered him his sword. ‘General An-| surrender. The capture of Port Hudson conse- 
drews declined receiving it, courteously saying, | quently redounds to the glory of the heroic army 


‘‘TIn appreciation of your bravery, however | 


misdirected, you are at liberty to retain your 
sword.” 


General Gardner then said, ‘* General, I will | gut and General Banks. 


now formally surrender my command to you; 





MY STAR. 


LOOKED upon the starry heavens one night 
Long years ago, when I was but a boy; 
Then Life seemed brimming over with delight— 
Filled was the cup with sweetest draughts of joy. 


Among the glittering host which gemmed the skies 
I chose one star, and said, “It shall be mine; 
And often in the night my boyish eyes 
Turned to that star to watch it gleam and shine. 


And oft in childish thought I wondered then 

If those bright spheres were teaming worlds like ours 
If cities shone thereon, and crowds of men 

Swarmed the long streets, or toiled through weary hours. 


The years slid by—the boy to manhood grew; 
No longer only roses strewed Life's ways, 

Her paths were rugged, and the strong winds blew 
Harsher and rougher than in other days. 


And like a breeze which over gardens blows, 
Laden with faint perfumes of many flowers ; 
Or as the sun, long hidden, when he glows 
Through cloud and mist which veiled his face for hours, 


t 


which surrounded it. It was the result of the 
Herculean exertions and the military ability of 
the fleet and the army under Commodore Farra- 
To them belong the 
undivided honor. 





Came the forgotten fancy back again 

Through Memory's crystal gates, which stood ajar, 
And the Man, looking on the jeweled plain, 

Searched the broad heavens in vain for that one star 


Had it gone wandering through the realms of space 
Like a lost Pleiad, or had his dull eyes 
Forgotten, in the growth of years, its place 
Amid the glittering splendor of the skies? 


One time he stood with her his heart held dear. 
With her he deemed the fairest of the fair; 

And words of love had blessed her willing ear, 
Falling like gentlest dew upon the air. 


That night she pointed to a brilliant star, 
And called it hers, with all its myriad rays 
And lo! within the shining heavens afar 
He saw the lost star of his boyhood's days. 


Since then, somehow, the skies have sunnier grown, 
And goldener seem the fleeting, honeyed hours, 

And all along Life's rugged paths have blown 
Sweet-scented buds, and fragrant, lovely flowers 
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YNGENIO EL FLOR DE CUBA. 


LMOST twelve years ago (November, 1853) | has been consequently increased, the Cuban 
this Magazine described the processes of | planters have carefully scrutinized every im- 
making sugar then in use in Louisiana. The | provement likely to reduce the cost of labor, 
processes then employed in Cuba were essen- |and have generally abandoned the cultivation 
tially the same. Since that time great im-| by the hoe, so that the quality of clayed sugar 
provements have been introduced into Cuba. | produced by good machinery and scientific pro- 
It is proposed in the present paper to describe | cess now surpasses that of any other country in 
the processes now employed upon the gh ws world. There is no want now of enter- 
‘*Yngenios” or sugar estates. | prise among the leading sugar- planters, and 
Since the difficulties attending the slave-trade | they are not deterred by the cost of any ma- 
became serious, and the cost of African slaves |chinery which will, in their judgment, save 
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money. On the contrary, they are more apt to 
err by extravagant outlay on projects yet un- 
tried; and more than one fine estate has passed 
through the hands of liquidators on account of 
its ruinous cost. 


The old wasteful process of boiling in open 
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trains is abandoned on the largest estates; and 
where it is yet practiced, it is generally in con- 
nection with some improved process of filtering, 
or at least of drying the molasses sugar or ‘‘ mus- 
covado.” It must not be understood that the 
expensive process of boiling in vacuum-pans is 
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universal. ‘There are still many small mills 
whose owners can not afford these costly ma- | 
chines, and there are over four hundred driven 
by oxen. These, however, are insignificant in 
their capacity of production when compared with 
the large estates using the best machinery known | 
to sugar-makers. 

A few words will serve to describe the old | 
system, which can be seen in full operation in | 
any of the large sugar districts, under the name | 
of El Tren comun or Tren de Jamaica, from the | 
class of kettles used. The cane on being passed | 
through the rollers of the grinding-mill is de- | 
prived of its juice, and the fibre, or ‘‘trash,” is | 
carried on by an endless band to fall into a cart 
below, from which it is spread out in the fields 
to dry, and in due time finds its way back to the 
furnaces. Meanwhile the juice runs through | 
strainers, and is lifted by a force-pump to ob- 
long troughs which stand near the chimneys of 
the furnace. In these it is allowed to settle, 
and the scum rises in a few minutes to the sur- | 
face, a gentle heat being applied meanwhile. | 
The sirup is then drawn off into a train of cop- 
per kettles below to be converted into sugar. 
In the first of these kettles it is treated to a 
little milk of lime, which causes the scum to rise | 
to the surface in a dense body, when it is re- 
moved by the negroes with a common strainer | 
or skimmer. From this pan it is passed to | 
others, according to its advance toward crystal- 
lization, nearer and nearer to the mouth of the 
furnace, boiling furiously meanwhile until it 
reaches at last, after a passage of several hours, 
the pan called the teache-pan, or strike-pan, over 
the very mouth of the furnace. As the entire | 
contents of one pan is discharged into the next 
at the same time that a fresh supply of juice is 
introduced from those behind it, all are kept full, 
and the scene is very lively when the fires are 
good and the sirup boils briskly. A negro | 
guards each pan, or more frequently has two 
under his care, and is actively at work tossing 
the sirup into the air when the bubbles become 
too large and run over into the next pan, thus 
showing that there is danger of burning the} 


| 


THE PUKGERY. 


sugar. At other times the negroes are busy 
skimming off, with a light hand, any feculen- 
cies which may arise. 

The most delicate process in this rather rude 
manufacture is the test of the sugar, when it 
reaches the last pan and becomes thick. In the 
last few minutes, before it is fit to be removed 
from the fire, the crystals form with great ra- 
pidity, and the sugar-master is constantly trying 
the sirup with his finger and thumb, the teache or 
‘“touch” test, which gives the name to this pan. 
Baumé’s Saccharometer is also used, but not 
generally, the proof by the eye being simpler 
and better. When the sugar reaches this state 
there is much danger of burning; and upon the 
skill of the sugar-master, in making the strike at 
the right moment, will depend the quality of the 
sugar. From the strike-pan the sugar is run 
into shallow coolers, where it remains for about 
twenty-four hours, and is then transferred to 
cones, such as are*used in sugar-refineries, to 
drain off the molasses. In some places, how- 
ever, it is customary to pass the strike into a 
long, narrow box, with fenders six feet high on 


| two of its sides. Two negroes, taking their po- 
| Sition, one at either end, toss the sirup into the 


air with copper ladles working on pivots until 
it is so exposed to the air as to be frothy, and 
crusts the sides of the box like the spongy lava 
around the crater of a volcano. It is then passed 
directly into the cones and crystallizes in a few 
hours. 
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The object of crystallizing in shallow pans is 
that the crystals, floating loosely in a greater 
space, may form freely and of a large grain. 
Those who crystallize in cones say that the 
same object is obtained by gently stirring the 
cooling sirup once or twice on the first day. 
On the second day the cone is moved into the 
purging-house, and is not touched again for 
three weeks, except once to remove the plug at 


the bottom of the cone that the molasses may | 


drain off into proper receptacles, to be boiled 
again and dried as muscovado sugar. A cloth 
is laid over the top of the cone while the mo- 
lasses is draining off, and soft mud or clay 
spread upon it. This, draining through the 
sugar, drives the molasses before it to the apex 
of the cone; and after twenty days the loaf of 
sugar in the cone is found to be hard, white at 
the base, whity-brown in the middle, and yellow 
with molasses at the apex. These divisions be- 
ing separated and dried are known as the Blanco, 
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of En- 
gland and the 
United States. 
But though long 


refiners 


used, it has work- 


ed its way among 
the sugar planta- 
tions very slow- 
ly, and few of the 
great mills of 
Cuba date back further than twelve or fourteen 
years. The machinery for such undertakings is 


BOLLING-HOUSE—EL TREN OCOMUN 


|so costly, that it was only when the great Dons 


found that slaves were hard to get, and they 
themselves were growing so rich that they hard- 
ly knew how to invest their money to advantage, 


| that they seriously set to work to build mills ca- 


Quebrado, and Cucurucho or Cugucho, common- 


ly quoted in the Havana market. The first of 
these would be called by our housewives “ cof- 
fee-sugar ;” the meaning of the second is ‘* Leay- 
ings; and of the third ‘‘ Cornucopix’’ — the 
points of the cones. 

In all these processes, as practiced in the old- 
fashioned mills, a very serious loss oceurs. They 
rarely express more than half the sugar from 
the cane which analysis has proved to exist 


. “~- . . joe 
there, and in all the different manipulations it 


would seem as if the object was to waste, and 
not to save sugar. The boiling-house is filled 
with the vapors rising from the kettles, and in 
the tossing undergone by the sirup much sugar 
is evaporated. 
lasses and little sugar; and it is to obviate these 
losses that costly machinery has been invented. 


pable of grinding the product of 2000 acres of 
cane-land, and at the same time reducing the 
number of negroes necessary on an estate by more 
than one-third. Success only stimulated them 
to build larger mills and import finer machinery, 
until now the sugar-mills of Cuba are not un- 
worthy to be named with the cotton-mills of 
England. 

A large sugar estate like the San Martin, the 


| Alava, El Flor de Cuba, Ponina, San Rafael, 


The consequence is much mo- | 


Boiling in vacuo, which is the great principle | 


of improved sugar-making, is nothing new. It 
has long been in use in Cuba and Jamaica, and 
is the principal means used by the great sugar- 


Espafia, Habana, and others which we might 
name, is a small village in itself. Let us tak« 
for description the San Martin, in the jurisdic 

tion of Cardenas, bordering on that of Colon, 
and about forty-five miles by railroad from the 
city of Cardenas ; since it is the largest Yngenio 
in Cuba, and possesses the most costly machin- 
ery probably of any on the island. It lies in 
the midst of cane-fields, stretching as far as the 
eye can reach, and from the casa de purga ean 
be seen the chimneys of five or six of the finest 
estates of Cuba. The jurisdictions of Carde- 
nas and Colon produce nearly half of the sugai 
exported from the island, and the village of 
Banagiiises, within three miles of the San Mar- 
tin, is the centre of this rich sugar country. 
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attract immediate attention, it being 2 
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IN THE BARRAOOON. ‘ 


Approaching the estate of San Martin from 
the railroad, the size and height of the chimney 
3 feet in 
diameter at the base, and rising to the height 
of 180 feet. In the houses which cluster around 
this great chimney one recognizes the Spanish 
model of a village—a grand square, or plaza, 
and streets running off at right angles from ev- 
ery side. The Mill and Curing House are, of 
course, the most prominent objects in this great 
square. They form its northern boundary for 
800 feet. To the right of the mill is the ‘‘ barra- 
coon,” or building for the slaves, of whom there 
are some 900. It occupies the entire side of the 
square, and is itself a hollow square, with long | 
sheds, substantially built of brick, running | 
around it; the doors opening into the inner 
court, in the style common to Spanish and 
South American cities. Each one of the doors 
has a small hole, about six inches square, cut 
near the floor, to promote ventilation; and as 
there is a barred window high up in every room, 
on the opposite side from the door, good ventila- 
tion is secured. In the centre of the court is a 
large building, with a steam-engine for pumping 
water and a furnace, in which the food for near- 
ly a thousand souls is cooked in common. Corn- 
meal and bananas are the staples. In crop time, 
however, there is a good deal of private catering 
going on, with the aid of sirup and molasses. 
The barracoons of the San Martin cover about 
four acres of land, and being well painted and 
kept in good order, have a pleasing appearance. 
The same style of architecture for barracoons— 


a single-storied shed, forming a hollow square, | 


with its cook-house in the centre—prevails on 
most of the large plantations, for security as | 
well as convenience ; some of them having high 


walls, and all access or egress being strictly | 


guarded. On others, however, the negroes live | 
in wooden or thatch hovels, in such proximity 
to the sugar-house as may be convenient. 

The Chinese have quarters by themselves, 


and on more than one estate have been permit- | 
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ted to put up huts for them. 
selves, in which may be recog. 
nized the peculiar architecture 
of a Chinese city, if bamboo 
and bits of matting are accessj- 
ble. The interiors of the Chi- 
nese huts are cleanly, but behind 
them—or rather, between them, 
for they are laid out in streets 
—are the usual collections of 
garbage which, as much as any 
other cause, make the Asiatic 
cholera so fearful in the cities 
of the East. 

The southern side of the 
square of the San Martin is oc 
cupied by the houses of the ad 
ministrador of the estate, the 
engineers, and sugar-master- 
the hospital and fine gardens 
stretching for several hundred 
feet to their rear. To the east 

are the saw-mill, tool-shops, and other build- 
ings. The Hospital is said to be the finest on 
the island, and certainly surpasses any which it 
has been our privilege to examine in a length- 
ened tour of Cuba. It covers about an acre of 
ground, the open court in the centre being part- 
ly paved and partly covered with flowers. In 
the middle of this court is a fountain, and an 
aviary containing doves and quails, the whole 
presenting a pleasing effect to the eye. Over 
the doorway is an inscription in Spanish, to 
the effect that it is ‘‘eonsecrated to suffering 
humanity.” To the right on entering is the 
Botica y Drogueria, full of medicines, and ar- 
ranged with all the neatness and possessing all 
the medicines of a good pharmacy. To the 
left is the Salon de Practicante, where new 
cases are examined and trivial ones prescribed 
for. The doors of the various halls which 
open on the corridors have appropriate inscrip- 
tions for males, females, and Chinese —each 
| being dedicated to some saint. There is also a 
| mortuary-house (Capilla y Deposito), with skull 
and cross-bones over the doorway, and ware- 
houses for drugs, dispensary, etc. Entering one 
of the halls we find it full of beds, with the head- 
board to the wall, at equal distances apart, each 
| neatly numbered. Each man’s basin hangs at 
the head of his cot, and each one is supplied 
| with a blanket. The beds are made by stretch- 
ing a bullock’s hide on a solid frame, the most 
suitable bedding in a hot climate; but some of 
the beds are merely boards laid lengthwise, in- 
suring coolness and cleanliness. It is evident 
that every care is paid to the condition of the 
| Sick ; and we may cite as a proof of the superior 
management of this estate, as well as the wis- 
dom of humane treatment, that out of 900 ne- 
groes and 170 Chinese only 14 were in the hos- 
pital, and of them about two-thirds were able to 
sit up. Most of them were confined by accidents, 
such as happen daily in the cane-fields with peo- 
ple so careless. In one of the wards was a wo- 


man suckling her child, dressed in the style of 
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negro infants—a bit of string around the wrist. 
These proofs of humanity and care for the slaves 
and Chinese apprentices were the more pleasing 
from the fact of their being undoubtedly com- 
pelled to labor very severely. They lead at the 
best a hard life, far worse on most of the Cuban 
estates than on the Southern plantations of our 
wn country. As was rudely observed by one of 
the many American mechanics in Cuba, ‘‘ They 
treat a nigger like a gentleman in Alabama to 
vhat they do here.” 
found in Cuba are native Africans, rude, savage, 
ind ready to commit any atrocity. Nothing but 
the whip can keep such men in subjection and 
ompel their labor. With every opportunity 
they skulk away to the cane-fields, where they 
fren lie hid for many weeks. Some are in 
shackles half their lives, for when the chains are 
off away they go like wild beasts. 

As for any attempt to civilize these rude 
creatures further than whipping them when they 
will not work, a man must look far and carefully 
to see itin Cuba. It is true that the priests in 
the cities gather them into the churches, where, 
on grand occasions, they distribute among them 
catechisms and cigars, and make it a point to 


baptize every negro baby ; but it is little that the | 


slaves learn of the Christian religion, and they 
will sooner kneel to their masters than to God. 
Indeed one can not but think that their master 
is a greater and more powerful being in their 
eyes than the Almighty. On the sugar estates 
in the country they rarely see a priest ; churches 
ure unknown except in the cities and towns; 
Sabbaths are passed without notice; and from 
birth to death the native African and his chil- 
iren live as much like the beasts as if in Africa 
itself, the only real difference being that in Af- 
rica they are wild beasts, in Cuba they are beasts 
of burden. 

It needs but to see 
a negro funeral on a 
large estate to realize 
the bitter mockery 
of that philanthropy, 
which claims that the 
slave is most chari- 
tably ransomed from 
death in his own 
country to be civil- 
ized and Christian 
ized; and for these 
priceless boons he is 
made ‘‘an organized 
laborer.” We saw one 
once on the Alava es- 
tate, one of the largest 
in Cuba. We have 
seen men buried on 
the field of battle, 
have seen many a 
pauper funeral, have 
heard the burial-serv- 
ice mumbled at sea by 
an infidel captain over 
the remains of a god- 


A large number of those | 


less wretch, but we never saw any burial more 
wretched than that of a miserable slave. It 
was a rainy afternoon—and a rainy afternoon 
in the tropics means a fierce thunder-storm— 
when one of the Spanish overseers remarked 
that ‘‘there was another dead,” and _point- 
ed out a procession of three negroes, two of 
them bearing the body with a piece of bagging 
thrown over it, and the third following with a 
spade in his hands. ‘The bearers were old men 
who could be spared for the duty, and walked 
very slowly, which seemed to suit the grave- 
digger well, for he had irons on both legs, and 
though a lusty fellow, could not go much faster 
than his elders. The group had not enough 
clothing between them for one man. The old 
men had breeches of an unknown mud color, and 
their bent backs were bare; the follower was 
minus the breeches, but he had obtained a long 
coffee or sugar sack, had cut a hole in the bottom 
for his neck and two at the sides for his arms 
They passed behind the mill, but no one looked 
up, through a crowd of women and girls who 
were raking up the cane-trash, and down to the 
edge of the cane-field. No notice whatever was 
taken of them, while the stout fellow in chains 
dug a shallow trench, in which they left their 
burden. The whole job, for ceremony there 
was none, took about half an hour. Just as the 
rain ceased they hobbled back to their ordinary 
tasks, well soaked but indifferent. 

These things have little effect on the negro; 
but it is very different with the Chinese ; and for 
the treatment of Chinamen in this matter the 
Spaniards and Cubans have undoubtedly earned 
the hatred of many individuals who would oth- 
erwise be content. When we recollect that at 
home the Chinaman actually worships his dead 
ancestors , that he procures his own coffin in his 
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lifetime, often spending #1000 upon it; that 
China is justly described as a vast burial-ground ; 
and that wherever Chinese are colonized they 
send their dead to their own country, if they can 
afford it—the greatness of the outrage in the 
eyes of a Chinaman, of this burial like a dog, 
will at once be perceived. He has superstitions 
which oblige him to burn paper figures of clothes, 
money, etc., for the use of his departed friends in 
the other world. All these superstitions exist 
still, but can not be carried out in Cuba, and he 
knows that at his own death no friend can per- 
form the rites for him. We will venture to say, 
from actual statements of Chinese themselves, 
that this is, in their own opinion, the greatest 
grievance of their lot as laborers in Cuba. They 
are, however, a casuistic race, and comfort them- 
selves with the belief that immediately after 
death their souls return to the Flowery Empire, 
and hover around the altars of their ancestors, 
where the relatives whom they left perform the 
necessary rites, in the benefits of which they 
participate. 

Possibly this belief in the immediate passage 
of the soul to their native country will explain 
the alarming prevalence of suicide among the 
Asiatics when they first discover how severe 
their lot is, or when they become homesick. 
Suicide is more or less common among the 
newly-arrived, and breaks out suddenly like an 
epidemic, without any change of labor or treat- 
ment, which would seem a reasonable provoca- 
tion to self-destruction. 


Some of the best of machinery is to be seen | 


on the Yngenio San Martin; and we will en- 
deavor to describe the process of sugar-making, 
as practiced on that estate, remarking that it 
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conducted entirely by 
steam. The cane js 
first crushed in a pow- 
erful mill, made at 
Paris, by J. F. Cail 
and Co., in 1853. 
which has been in 
operation ever since 
with only the most 
trifling repairs, and is 
now in as fine condi 
tion as when it was 








put up. The engine 
is of 60 horse-power 
turning three power- 


ful rollers for crus} 
ing, eight feet i 
length and three feet 
indiameter. The cane 
is supplied by an end- 





less chain, with slabs 
as in a tread-mill, 
moving in a channel- 
way of the same width 
as the rollers, and 
running almost level 
with the ground for 50 or 60 feet. Some 
thirty or forty women are constantly employed 
in supplying this feeder with cane-stalks, which 
are smoothed by others. The stalks pass un- 
ceasingly between the rollers, the crushed canc 
falling upon another channel-way, like th« 
feeder, which carries it out of the mill, and to 
such a height that the refuse drops into carts 
standing ready to carry it to the fields to be 
spread out todry. Some idea of the volume of 
cane passing through the mill may be obtained 
from the fact that seven light carts, each holding 
as much as would fill a New York omnibus, are 
kept at work, receiving and distributing the 
‘*trash” as it falls from the mill. A still better 
idea of the immense bulk of cane crushed in a 
day is gained by watching the trains of cars run- 
ning on a tram-way from the cane-fields to the 
mill, and discharging their contents, and then 
to find at night, that, although the train of seven 
or eight cars has been running incessantly, a 
space of at least fifty feet square, where the cane 


| in the morning was piled up twenty feet high, is 


| fall with it from the rollers. 


is similar, with a few slight alterations, on all | 


plantations using the fine system of Derosne. 
In this system the boiling of the sirup is 


| turns a great stop-cock and a stream of tawny 


quite bare by sundown. Indeed it is necessary 
to stop the mill every few days for want of cane, 
and to turn all hands into the cane-field. 

The juice runs out from below the rollers in a 
stream as thick as a man’s leg; and passing 
through copper strainers, the holes of which are 
as large as an English six-pence, it leaves be- 
hind a portion of the dirt and bits of cane which 
It is then forced 
up to cisterns in the boiling-house, from which it 
is to be discharged int6 copper clarifying kettles, 
called defecadores. These are made with an 
iron jacket in which steam can be admitted. 
In the Yngenio San Martin there are sixteen of 
these. When ready for use they shine so that 
you can see your face in them. The coolie 
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in number, and as many feet in height, 
four minutes fills the kettle up to a certain mark, | in which the juice is finally purified after mak- 
about 10 inches from the top, when the stop- | ing the circuit of the boiling-house once or twice 
.ock is closed in that kettle and one opened in | more. 
the next. | 
We will wait and see what is done to the juice 
in the first defecator, while one after another of 


liquor r | twenty 


( 
The black vats full of animal carbon—in com- 
mon English, ‘‘ bone chareoal”—perform an im- 
| portant duty in the sugar-house, and cost a great 


the train is receiving its supply. It will detain 
is only a few minutes. After starting the next 
k ttle the workman returns and gives a few | 
turns to a little wheel by which steam is ad- 
mitted below the defecators. A grand commo- | 

m follows that shakes the light flooring on | 
which we are standing, and for about five min- 
ites there is a mysterious boiling going on in | 
the depths of the great pot, which shows itself 
by a frothy scum rising to the surface. A little 
lime has been slaked in a bucket and poured 
into the mess. As to the quantity the sugar- 
master has a word to say about that, and gen- 
erally sees to its being all right before it goes in, 
the proportion varying according to the quality 
of the cane. As soon as the kettle is fairly 
boiling steam is shut off and the contents are 
left quietly simmering for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Meanwhile the bubbles have gone down, but a 
very muddy scum—the cachazza—is forming on 
the surface, growing blacker and thicker with 
every minute. You can draw lines through it 
with your stick, as though writing in the sand 
the sea-shore. When this scum begins to 
‘rack it is time to draw it off through the meshes 
if a sieve, and if you go below the defecator 





by 


deal of money. 





you will find a stream of hot juice, looking like 
turpentine, running into a trough. The scum 
settles in the bottom of the defecator, and as 
soon as the liquor begins to run very dirty the | 
pipe is turned by the coolie below to discharge 
ver another trough which carries it into a re- 
eptacle where it is purified again. The light 
scum is drawn off also, and a jet of cold water 
is started in the defecator, while the workman | 
carefully cleanses it to 
be ready in its turn 
for another charge of 
juice. Itis necessary 
to have a train of ket- 
tles sufficient to keep 
the stream of guarapo 
from the grinding-mill 
always running. In 
the San Martin the cir- 
cuit is completed in 
about an hour. 
Meanwhile the hot 
stream of defecated 
juice is pouring into 
a small charcoal filter 
about ten feet high, 
twenty-three of which 
stand in a grim row, 
dividing the defecators 
from the bulk of the 
machinery, and be- 
hind them is another 
rank of tall fellows, 


|able to produce white sugar. 


The charcoal can be bought in 
Havana for about ¢3 per 100 pounds, and eacl 
one of these great filters holds 1800 pounds, 
which can only be used for seven or eight days, 
so that the value of the charcoal used in th 
train during that time is nearly $2000. Th 


| cost is reduced on the large estates by burning 


the bones and by washing the charcoal eacl 
time it is taken from the filters. To do al 
this a large house with furnaces, many retorts, 
and a considerable force of slaves are required 
Unburned bones are brought from South Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world, and cost in Ha 
vana about $1 per 100 pounds. They requir« 
four days’ burning in the furnaces to make char- 
coal, and much care and attention during th 
process. After being used the coal is returned 
to the charcoal-house, sticky with molasses and 
quite lustreless. It is then passed through a re- 
volving washing-machine, and afterward finds its 
way to the furnaces. This process being repeat- 
ed until the coal is too fine for use, the loss for 
each week in the filter is not much more than 
ten per cent. Great efforts have been made to 
economize charcoal and fuel (coal), as these two 
materials are the most expensive in the sugar- 
house. Numerous experiments have been made 
in retorts and furnaces, every improvement in 


| this department effecting a considerable saving; 


but after all experiments, animal carbon re- 


|mains the best refining material known, and 


the use of a certain quantity appears indispens- 
The higher the 


| filters the better the product of the Yngenio 


Sulphurous gas has been emploved with a cer- 
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tain degree of success, but it has scarcely found 
its way into the Cuban Yngenio, whatever use 
may be made of it by the sugar-refiners of En- 
gland and the United States. There are other 
means of clarifying the ‘‘ guarapo” and of dis- 
charging the molasses from the sugar, which 
should only be used by men well acquainted 
with chemistry, as they require the employment 
These, therefore, do not 
concern the sugar-planter or manufacturer of 
clayed sugars, but belong properly to the more 
scientific refiner. 

After passing through the smaller of the two 
kinds of carbon-filters in the San Martin, the 
el quarapo—passes over a series of pipes 


of poisonous acids. 


juice 
called condensadores, which perform the double 
function of condensing the steam rising in the 
The- 
oretically this machine is an exceedingly ingen- 
ious adjustment, and constitutes the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Derosne train; but practi- 
cally it has many objections. It is formed of 
horizontal pipes about six inches in diameter, 
arranged in a tall rack, and turning so sharply 
that they are parallel, one above the other, at a 
distance of not more than three inches apart. 
From twenty to twenty-three of these turns oc- 
cur in each machine, so that at a distance it 
looks like a rack of parallel bars arranged hori- 
zontally. The juice is carried to the top of the 
frame, and falls through fine holes, which dis- 
charge a drop at atime. Falling upon the hot 
pipes it condenses the steam within, and loses 


vacuum-pans and of evaporating the juice. 


some of its own liquid, which rises in a dense 
vapor. It does not remain long enough on each 
pipe to become burned, and in the fraction of a 
second occupied in its passage from one pipe to 
another it loses heat to the atmosphere. Near 
the bottom there is more risk of burning the 
sirup; but here again the steam in the pipe 
has lost much of its heat, and as the liquor be- 
comes hotter the pipe is cooler, a nice equilib- 
rium being maintained by the relative action 
of the two. Now this is all very well as long as 
the pipes are kept clean and the liquor runs 


over them in an unbroken shower of small drops | 


as regular as the teeth of a comb; but, unfor- 
tunately, as soon as the mill is stopped the cop- 
per pipe is covered with a rusty coat, and looks 


more like sand-paper than a tube of polished | 
It is then necessary to clean it care- | 


copper. 
fully by dropping water over it for some time 


before and after using it; and even with the | 


greatest care it will be noticed that in many 
places three or four drops will run together, and 
the action become irregular. When once the 
sirup has formed little channel-ways for itself 
in this manner it is exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain good action, and the sirup is injured. It 
will be readily seen, too, that the constant ac- 
tion of minute drops of sirup or water must very 
soon wear out the copper. 

Besides these defects, there is grave objection 
to the constant clouds of steam which it throws 
off, filling the boiling-house with moisture, and 
interfering with the crystallizing of the sugar at 


| tossing it undergoes in the open air. 
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In the Yngenios using Derosne’s 


a later stage. 
condensadores it is observed that they obtain 
the best sugar when they take the greatest pains 
to keep the machinery scrupulously clean, and 
any carelessness in this respect, especially if it 
occurs at this stage, is sure to injure the quality. 
In this matter the San Martin is a model estab- 
lishment. After long trial some sugar -mas- 
ters have ceased dropping sirup over the con- 
densadores; but by dropping water instead they 
still use them as condensers for the waste stean 
from the vacuum-pans. On the whole, a steam 
injection column (which is also attached to De- 
rosne’s machinery ) would seem to answer the pur- 
pose better, taking less room, and doing away 
with the objectionable vapor. Another very se- 
rious objection to Derosne's condensadores is their 
liability to cracking when much worn. Fine 
holes as small as the head of a pin and little 
cracks in the joints are not easily found in a 
machine enveloped in clouds of steam, and lit- 
tle leaks like these very much interfere with the 


vacuum in the pans. 


After passing over the condensadores—or, di- 
rectly from the first filters where condensadores 
are not in use—the sirup passes into the first 
vacuum-pans. 

The principle of the vacuum-pan is well un- 
derstood. In them the same processes of boil- 
ing and evaporation are performed which we 
have already described in the open or Jamaica 
train, but at a much lower temperature, and 
without risk of burning the sugar. The loss by 
evaporation in the open train is also avoided 
This loss is considerable, owing to the violen 
In the first 
vacuum-pans the boiling is slow, and sugar is not 
formed in them, the object being to increase the 
density of the sirup by evaporating a part of 
the water composing it, after which it has to 
undergo further clarifying before it is boiled 
down into sugar. The usual form of Derosne’s 
vacuum train is what is called double-effect ; that 
is, two pans stand side by side, one of which is 
boiled by the steam rising from the sirup in the 
other, the sirup also being drawn, at intervals, 
from the first to the second. In the San Mar- 
tin they possess two trains of three pans each, 
the middle pan being slightly the largest, and 
discharging its steam into both the others. In 
some places a treble-effect has been tried, the 
first pan boiling the second, and the steam from 
that second pan boiling the third ; but it is found 
that too much heat is lost by this plan. The 
art of boiling sugar in a vacuum-pan requires 
quite as much skill and experience as in the 
open train, the proof by teache—or touch—being 
the same in both instances. The sirup to be 
tried is drawn by a simple and ingenious proof- 
stick from the very centre of the pan, and is 
tested either by teache or by Baumé’s saccharom- 
eter. This is a tube of mercury or fine shot in 
a bulb like a thermometer, but, unlike the ther 
mometer, containing atmospheric air. In wa 
ter it sinks, but in sirup it rises in proportion t 


the density of the sirup. A degree on the scale 
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marks 0.019 parts of sugar in the sirup. Thus 
if the saccharometer, floating in sirup, marks 
10° B. we have .019 10=.19, and know that 


there is nineteen per cent. of sugar in that sirup. | 


If the sirup is boiling, however, it is denser than 
when cold by about three degrees ; but thin juice 
is of the same density, hot or cold. Although 
these distinctions are not often known to the 
solemn-faced Asiatics or darkeys who use this 
beautiful little instrument, they are able to get 
as much practical good from it as the sugar- 
master himself, the latter having made a mark 
upon it for their guidance. The skill lies in ad- 
mitting thin juice, or guarapo, from the reser- 
voir, or from the other pans when the sirup be- 
comes too thick; and when the panful is prop- 
erly ‘‘cooked,” or brought to a density ranging 
from 26° to 28° B., where it is about half sugar, 
to discharge it promptly into the caldrons for 
further defecation. The same heat to which 
the sirup had been subjected in the vacuum- 
pans is kept up in these by means of a steam- 


coil at the bottom, into which the operator ad- | 


mits steam at will. Just enough steam is ad- 
mitted to bring the liquor to a froth; very little 
vapor arises from the caldron, and the instant 
it does the steam is turned off. Each time that 
it is brought to the boiling-point it throws up 
with the froth some of the impurities which 
none of the former processes had removed, and 
these are lightly skimmed off as they arise. 
The process is repeated again and again, and 
the sirup is not only purified but concentrated. 
It is now turned off into the high filters, where 
the last process of clarifying is performed. From 
these it runs out a clear bright liquor, as pleasant 
to the eye as fine old sherry. This pure liquor, 





was first heated; the thick molasses is stirred 
freely, and speedily carried from thence to the 
ordinary sugar-cones, o* panes, where it stands 
for a day in the high temperature of the boiling. 
house until the crystals acquire some solidity, 
The panes are then removed to the casa de pur- 
ga, where they undergo the claying process, and 
are purged of their molasses. This process is 
the same on estates using the Jamaica train, and 
needs no further notice. The casa de purga is 
generally the largest house on the estate. That 
of the San Martin is 400 feet long and 150 feet 
broad, and contains room for 22,220 panes. Thx 
general plan of the casa de purga is the same 
on all the estates, there being one floor pierced 
for the cones, and a packing and drying room 
below. In the lower room are double rows of 
cars, one above the other, placed on tram-ways, 
and so arranged that they may be run out into 
the sunshine with their loads of moist sugar to 
dry. This plan of building is simple and effect- 
ive, and could not be improved. The white 
sugar, or blanco, when dried in the sun is ready 
for market. The quebrado requires a little more 
time, and is spread over an oven; but the cu- 
guchos, or points of the cones, are brought back 
to the boiling-house, ground up thoroughly, 
moistened with water, and passed through the 
centrifugal machines to free them from molas- 
ses. The sugar is now of the grade of que- 


| brado; or being further moistened with water, 


which has been round and round the boiling- | 


house so many times, now finds its way into the 
great vacuum-pan, called the strike-pan, where at 
last it will become sugar. Here it is boiled at the 
temperature of 180° F. ; but gradually as the sir- 
up becomes thicker the temperature is lowered 
until, when the crystals have began to form, the 
heat is not greater than 160° F. The reduc- 
tion still goes on until, finally, when the sirup 
is ready for ‘‘striking,” the temperature is the 
lowest at which proof-sugar will boil at three 
inches below a perfect vacuum, say 145° F. It 
is now thick with crystals of sugar floating in 
molasses, and the trial by teache is repeated 
momentarily. The engineer peers anxiously 
through the glass-windows at the boiling sirup, 
and finally makes preparations to discharge his 
pan into the ‘‘ heaters” below. The sirup falls 
from the bottom of the strike-pan of a rich au- 
burn color, and often the crystals can be seen as 
it flows. The strike-pan, or great vacuum-pan 
of the Yngenio San Martin, is a magnificent 
piece of workmanship, costing $70,000, and ca- 
pable of boiling from 1100 to 1500 panes or 
cones of sugar, containing 100 pounds each of 
green sugar, in a day. 

In the heaters below the strike-pan steam is 
applied by means of a cast-iron jacket, such as 
we saw around the defecadores where the juice 





and placed in panes it may be brought again to 
the purging-house and regularly clayed, mak- 
ing good white sugar, although not of as good 
quality as first sugar. The smaller quantity 
obtained will not generally pay for the extra 
labor. 

The molasses that drips from the panes in the 
casa de purga is collected in tanks and returned 
to the boiling-house, when it is taken up by the 
vacuum-pan and boiled again, making very good 
sugar; but this time, instead of being placed in 
panes to make clayed sugar, it is run into shal- 
low iron tanks, about ten by four feet, in which 
the crystallization proceeds more slowly than in 
the former. When the sugar in these has hard- 
ened it is cut out by coolies with spades, worked 
until it is a thick paste of sugar and molasses, 
and poured into the centrifugal drying-machines, 
with which all large Yngenios are furnished. 
These are of various patterns, prominent among 
them being those of J. F. Cail and Co. of Paris, 
Aspinwall and Woollys of the United States, and 
Fawcett, Preston, and Co. of Liverpool. The Yn- 
genio San Martin has fifteen of the first-named 
manufacture. Cail’s centrifugal, although very 


| good, is not so easily managed as the others, 


especially the machine made by Fawcett, Pres- 
ton, and Co. The power is communicated from 
above by common shafting in the French ma- 
chine, and from below in the American; oth- 
erwise the two are very similar. The American 


| method leaves the top of the centrifugal unen- 


cumbered by machinery, and facilitates the op- 
eration of supplying it with molasses. It also 
gives the laborer more room when scvoping 










THE COOLING TANKS. 


out the sugar than in the French arrangement. 
These are the only distinctions between the 
French and American systems. In both the 
machines are charged before they are set in mo- 
tion. Revolving with great rapidity, the mo- 
lasses is speedily thrown by centrifugal force to 
the sides, which are made of wire netting, cor- 
rugated for greater strength. The molasses flies 
off through the meshes of this netting, leaving, 
in six or eight minutes, a fine, dry sugar, called 
miel de purga—the common brown sugar of the 
grocers. The grain is finer than that of the 
sugar made from the first boiling of the sirup ; 
and this quality of sugar can be afforded at a 
low price. The color is regulated according to 
desire by running the centrifugal machine for a 
longer or shorter period with each charge of 
molasses; and when a whitish sugar is wanted, 
it is obtained by turning a jet of steam upon the 
revolving mass. The bleaching effect of steam 
is well known. The use of steam, however, 
causes it to part with so much of the molasses 
that it loses weight, and the higher price of the 
whiter sugar rarely compensates the planter for 
the loss. It is therefore customary to turn on 
the steam for only a minute or two before stop- 
ping the machine, causing a crust of white su- 
gar about a quarter of an inch thick to form on 
the two or three inches of mie/ de purga which 
clings to the sides of the machine. As each ma- 
chine can be thrown out of gear without inter- 
fering with the others all stages of drying can be 
observed at once. The molasses from this sec- 
ond purging is boiled and passed again through 
the centrifugal machines, so that the common 
“third” molasses of commerce contains little 
crystallizable sugar. 

The English centrifugal machine differs en- 
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tirely, except in prin- 
ciple, from both the 
others named. In- 
stead of being set with 
vertical shafting, as 
those are, it is hung 
like a coach-wheel, 
on horizontal shaft- 
ing, two machines be- 
ing generally hung 
on one shaft, but each 
being thrown out of 
gear at pleasure, in- 
dependently of the 
Instead of be- 
ing two feet in di- 
ameter, 1f measures 
four; and instead ot 
being charged while 
at rest, the molasses 
is run into it by a 
trough while in rapid 
motion. Being of 
larger size, and re- 
quiring no increase 
of power to turn it, 
its makers claim that 
it is more economical, 
and justly so in our opinion. With six-hors« 
power it can clean 400 pounds of sugar in an 
hour, It is supplied with a small steam-pipe, 
to be used in bleaching if desired. The brakes 
used in these three machines all differ slightly ; 
but this is of no importance, as all are excel- 
lent. Probably there is less friction with the 
English brake, owing to the peculiar hanging 
of the machinery. 

On many of the sugar estates, when the own- 
ers can not afford the costly copper vacuum- 
pans and the amount of machinery and char- 
coal filters which accompany them, it is not 
unusual to find the old Jamaica train used with 
a Wetzel pan, or that invented by M. Bour, to 
concentrate the molasses. Sometimes a small 
vacuum-pan of the Rillieux patent is used for 
this purpose, and the molasses purged, finaliy, 
in a few centrifugal machines connected with it. 

The Wetzel pan is heated by steam. It isa 
long tank, the bottom being rounded to form 
the half of acircle. In this tank, which is filled 
with molasses, revolves a hollow wheel, through 
which steam passes freely. The hollow drums 
ofthis wheel are also full of steam, and placed at 
either end of the tank, revolving in the molas- 
ses. Through their centres passes a large pipe, 
also steamw-filled ; and the circumference of these 
two drums are connected by pipes, about an 
| inch and a half in diameter and two inches 
apart. Revolving slowly, a considerable heating 
surface is thus presented to the molasses; and 
each of the smaller pipes, as it rises from the 
liquid, carries a considerable quantity with it, 
which is dripping throughout its semi-revolu- 
| tion, until it plunges again into the molasses. 
| The whole mass of molasses in the tank is gen- 
| tly agitated by the constant revolution of the 
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machine, and is concentrated rapidly, much 
more so than over an open fire, but without risk 
of burning. 

The Bour pan is similar in principle to the 
Wetzel, the only difference being that the liquid 
is distributed equally over a number of drums 
similar to those at the ends of the Wetzel tank. 


The Rillieux vacuum-pan is of cast-iron, and | 


differs in shape from the copper pans of other 
makers, the pipes being set horizontally instead 
of vertically, as in the dome-shaped vacuum-pan. 
The lower half of the Rillieux pan is filled with 


pipes an inch and a half in diameter, laid length- | 


wise, as in the boiler of a locomotive; the upper 
half is filled with sirup and the steam arising from 
it. The use of iron instead of copper very much 
reduces the cost, and makes the pan popular for 
boiling miel de purga in small mills, the same 
steam-engine giving power to the centrifugals. 
The only drawback to the use of this econom- 
ical system is the difficulty of cleaning iron pipes 
and preventing corrosion. 

There are in Cuba, as well as in Louisiana, 
estates of from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
acres of cane which use Rillieux’s train, greatly 
to their satisfaction. It is simpler and less 
costly than that of Derosne, or any other on the 
same general system as Derosne’s, dispensing 


with the condensadores, which are of question- | 


able advantage in that system, and substituting 


a steam injection-column. Fora complete train | 
under the system of Rillieux three pans are re- 
quired ; but, as they stand side by side, and as 


their shape allows great compactness with large | 


heating surface, they require fewer boilers than 
the same number of pans under other circum- 
stances. 

In the first pan the guarapo, after coming from 
the smaller filters, receives its first boiling, the 
pipes being heated for the purpose with the 
exhaust steam of the engine which works the 
grinding-mill. A dense steam arises, which 
passes into the heating-pipes in the next pan, 
and gives heat to concentrate the sirup to 28 
Baumé. ‘The sirup then passes into caldrons 
furnished with the steam coil for further defeca- 
tion, and thence into the large filters, passing 
from them into the strike-pan, as in the De- 
rosne apparatus. The strike-pan, or third pan, 
is supplied with fresh steam from the boilers. 
The condensation of the waste steam, both for 
the purpose of maintaining the vacuum and for 
keeping a constant current of fresh steam in the 
heating apparatus, is maintained by a small 
vacuum-engine, a steam injection-column, and 
a fan for cooling the condensed water. Water 
being very scarce in many places, it is necessary 
that the same supply should be used over and 
over again, and the devices for economizing wa- 
ter are very ingenious. One of the finest mills 
in Cuba using the Rillieux train is that of Don 
Diago at Perico, called the Yngenio Tinguaro. 
It has a-train made by Merrick and Sons, of 
Philadelphia, from which a ‘‘strike” of 260 
panes, or about 2500 pounds of green sugar, can 
be made at once, and the three vacuum-pans, 


each eleven feet long, have respectively 240, 
| 354, and 260 pipes of 1¢ inch diameter. The 
sugar made by this estate is excellent. That 
of the adjacent plantation, Santa Elena, with 
similar machinery, is also of superior quality 
A new mill at Bolondron, called the San Rafael. 
has been recently fitted with the Rillieux ma 
chinery, and here the system may be studied 
with the greatest advantage. The sugar of this 
| mill is of very good quality. 

It does not always follow, however, that the 
Yngenio possessing the finest machinery makes 
the best sugar. This is notably illustrated in 
the neighborhood of Banagiiises, where the ad- 
| jacent estates of “‘ Habana” and “ Alava” differ 
greatly in the quality of their refined sugar. The 
‘*"fabana” has the reputation of making th¢ 
best in Cuba; and as the two estates are the 
property of the same gentleman, Sefior Zulueta, 
one of the richest sugar-planters on the island, 
and master of we know not how many Yngenios 
and cabellarias of land, it might be expected 
that any talent possessed in the one Yngenio 
would be exerted to improve the other, or that 
| if there was any decided advantage in machin- 
ery enjoyed by the one it would be introduced 
into the other. It is certainly not for want of 
| fine machinery that the sugar of the *‘ Alava” is 
not the best; for the machinery of the ‘‘ Alava” 
| is the newest and best of the two, and the estate 
has in its time turned out a crop of 21,000 box- 
jes. The machinery of the ‘‘ Habana,” on the 
contrary, is rather indifferent, and not to be 
compared with that of the ‘‘San Martin” or 
| ‘* El Flor de Cuba,” in the same neighborhood ; 
and yet all agree that no sugar-planter of that 
|country has surpassed ‘‘La Habana.” Their 
| loaves are of snowy whiteness, and bear favora- 
ble comparison with those of the refiner. The 
| superiority is generally ascribed to better land 
| and better cane; but it is very singular that the 
adjacent estates, possessing soil of the same 
| character and the same kind of cane—la cana 
| blanca, commonly known as the Tahiti cane— 
do not produce equally fine sugar. 

While capital has been lavished on costly ma- 
chinery, and vast improvements have been made 
in the manufacture of sugar, the general princi- 
| ples of defecating with lime, filtering with bone 
|charcoal, and concentrating under a vacuum 
| have remained unchanged, although it has long 
| been felt that some chemical substitutes for the 
| present expensive process would be very desira- 
| ble, and some of the best chemists of Cuba and 
| the United States have long studied this problem. 
Any process which would do away with the 
| use of animal carbon and prevent the formation 
| of molasses in boiling would work a great rev- 
| olution, and Sefior Alvaro Reynoso, of Havana, 
| announces that he has discovered such a process. 

It as yet remains a secret, and but for the high 
reputation and chemical experience of the gen- 
| tleman claiming to have made the discovery its 
| announcement would be received with incredu- 
ility. Sefior Reynoso, however, is the director 
| of the Institute for Experimental Chemistry in 
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Havana, Doctor of the Faculty of Science in | 


Paris, Honorary Member of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France (Academy of Sciences), besides 
possessing other honorary titles, and has given 
much time and attention to the culture of the 
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| : ‘ 
\ should be master in his own house. Some 
of his sex have consented to a divided sway in 
life, it being admitted that they reign supreme 


over their own department, while the domestic | 


world is ordered by their better half. Other 
more timid spirits have entirely given up the 
reins of government, and are content to go whith- 
ersoever the leading genius drives. For such 
Mr. Raspton entertained a contempt far trans- 
cending that he bestowed upon the meanest 
member of the brute creation. His was a mind 
that, like Napoleon’s—if it were Napoleon—in- 
cluded the minutest details as well as the grand 
scope of affairs. No cook could lay aside a sur- 
reptitious ounce of sugar, no washer-woman pock- 
et the remnant of a bar of soap without being 
brought to book. Nor did this penny wisdom 
tend in the least to that proud foolishness which 
the proverb satirically intimates. It never in- 
terfered in any way with the conduct of an ex- 
tensive business, or hindered for a moment the 
golden flow of profits. 

If there had ever been a time when these 
traits were unfelt or unacknowledged by his fel- 
low-men, it was far back in the forgotten Past. 
The clerks in Mr. Raspton’s store never read 
the newspaper or sat by the stove, chairs a-tilt, 
in the intervals of business. For all spare mo- 


R. RASPTON held to the belief that a man | 
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sugar-cane, having published several able essays 
on the subject. A man of his character would 
not be likely to hazard his reputation on a vi- 
sionary scheme, and S-fior Reynoso has claimed 
that he can produce excellent sugar at one boil- 

ing by chemical treat- 

ment of the 
while cold. He claims 
that no molasses 
formed, but after draw- 
ing off the impuri- 
ties of the cane-juice 
pure crystallized 
sugar He 
asks a large sum of 
money for his secret, 
and professes himself 
ready to disclose it as 


quaram 


is 


a 
remains. 


soon as this is guaran- 
The matter has 
excited much interest 
in Havana, and will 
probably be thorough 
ly investigated. If 
it is practicable, and 
good sugar can really 
be made without the 
machinery and capital 
at present required, its 
manufacture 


teed. 


will be 
enormously extended. 


| ments they found useful work; or, did rare lei- 
| sure offer, stood erect behind their counters wait- 


jing, alert, the advent of fresh custom. The 
‘*hands” in his factory were all assembled long 
ere the bell had given its final clang. The maid 
in the kitchen, like her mistress in the parlor, 
ever felt an eye upon her watching all her move- 
ments. And Maria Jane, the oldest daughter, 
would no more have dared to call her practicing 
| done at fifty-nine minutes past nine instead of 
plump ten o'clock, than she would have ven- 
tured any other insane or impossible achieve- 
ment. She would have known that her father 
jin that high perch away ‘‘ down street” which 
he called his office, would instinctively become 
aware of the deficit, and punish it accordingly. 
There had been a period in Mrs. Raspton’s his- 
| tory when she had offered some faint opposition 
to the autocratic sway—a period to which she 
now recurred with feelings such as those with 
which Mr. Van Amburgh might be supposed to 
contemplate his former sojourn in the lion's 
mouth. For, strange as it now seemed to all 
who looked upon him, Mr. Raspton had once 
been young and, after his fashion, in love. He 
had gone through a form of courtship, rigid and 
mechanical, it is true; he had had a honey-~ 
moon, a pale, cold article, but intended to do 
duty for the real thing. These were the only 
shams of which he had to accuse himself in a 
| life of stern devotion to practical and actual 
|facts. It was at this time that Mrs. Raspton 
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had shown trifling symptoms of a will of her 
own—symptoms at once repressed and stifled 
by the guiding hand. She was now perfect in 
her routine. So much money was dealt out to 
her per week, and from that, she knew, just so 
much household comfort must be provided, not 


one pennyworth lacking. A settled sum was 


allowed for the family dress, and their appear- | 


ance must do credit to it. Twice a quarter the 
children were examined to see if the requisite 
amount of knowledge had instilled itself into 
their brains, and woe to student and teacher if 
either were derelict. Oft, with all his rigidity, 
Mr. Raspton could not fairly be called penuri- 
ous. His table was well spread; his expendi- 
ture in all ways respectable, though not liberal ; 
he had his charities even regulated, like every 
thing else, with mathematical exactness; was 
punctual in attendance at church and prayer- 
meeting; and looked forward without apprehen- 
sion to the final settlement of accounts, assured 
that there would be a balance in his favor. 

But his family never rested from an oppressive 
sense of responsibility. Maria Jane and the 
boys envied in childhood the freedom of every 
fagged little imp that made dirt-pies or played 
in the gutter, and as they grew older the feel- 
ing varied in object but not in quality. Then, 
too, both they and Mrs. Raspton were aware 
that they lived far, far within their income, 
and each had their little longings and ambi- 
tions. Thought was free, at any rate, and 
speech as well, provided it came not to the ear 
of the ruling powers. 

‘*What a sweet place the Brinleys have!” 
remarked Mrs. Raspton, pensively, as she and | 


Maria Jane sat at their work one afternoon. | What should you say, mamma?” 


**So complete all through! If there is any 
thing I do dote upon it is a pretty house and 
grounds.” 

‘And there is no reason why we shouldn’t 
have them, I am sure, if father only thought 
so,” responded the daughter. ‘‘ But I suppose 
we shall stay here as long as the timbers will 
hold up the roof. No hope of any change for 
us.” 

**T’'m afraid not. Father would think it aw- 
fully extravagant to build.” 

‘“*T wouldn’t ask for that,” said Maria Jane, 
with genereus concession, ‘if he would only fix 
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| flower-pots; my geraniums and the oleanders 
are quite wasted as it is.” 

** And we do so need new parlors and a spare 
bedroom,” continued Maria Jane. ‘* This is 
perfect thoroughfare, and every thing in it so 
shabby and old-fashioned. A wing with rooms 
above wouid just give us what we want.” 

‘*Yes,” said the mother; ‘and parlors open- 
ing into each other are always so pleasant. | 
like to look through folding-doors into the next 
room; it gives you such an idea of space, some- 
how.” 

‘That's partly due to the tall mirrors,” ex- 
| plained Maria Jane; ‘‘they almost double the 
| size of an apartment.” 

‘* But they’re terribly expensive, aren’t they ? 
| asked the mother, anxiously. 

“*We can’t help that—every body has them, 
said Maria Jane, with decision. 

**Well—do you like these little figures they 
have in Brussels now ?” , 

‘*Oh, mamma, I think they’re lovely! A 
green carpet—not grass-green, nor blue-green, 
but just the right shade, and then a small, bright 
| pattern—oh !" and she clasped her hands in mute 
ecstasy, unable to express the rest. 

** You would want green chairs then, wouldn't 
you?” 

‘*Yes, and curtains, and picture-cords.” 

‘Wouldn't there be too much of it ?” 

** No, I think not—we should have buff walls, 
you know. Buff and green are such a pretty 
contrast.” 

‘*So they are, dear. And the bedrooms— 
should they be green too?” 

** Oh no!—don’t let us have every thing alike. 


‘*My fancy would be maroon. Yes, the front- 
room, which would be the largest, in maroon; 
and the furniture rich and heavy to correspond. 
The back-room simpler—say blue-and-white.” 

‘* How sweet! And what sort of furniture?” 

‘*T like carved rose-wood,” said Mrs. Rasp- 
ton, who, once lauached in her expenditure, 
gave her imagination full sweep. Maria Jane 
was for a moment stunned, as it were, by the 
thought of such magnificence, but soon recoy- 
ered. 

‘« How splendid !” she said, with high appreci- 
ation of her mother’s taste. ‘* And in the back- 





up this place a little. Put on a wing with two 
parlors and bedrooms above, and furnish them 
all up in modern style, and cut these windows 
down to the floor, and have a veranda across 
the front, and new carpets and sofas and pic- 
tures, and, oh! a thousand things that we haven't 
and never shall have as long as we live.” 

**No,” agreed the mother. ‘‘ But it wonld | 
be very pretty. I always did like a piazza. It’s 
so pleasant to take your chair out and sit there 
when the sun is off; and we could have vines | 
climbing up to make it shady, you know.” 

‘‘ And hanging-baskets,” said Maria Jane. 
‘*T saw the most lovely trailing plants at Huger’s 
yesterday.” 

** And it would be such a nice place for the 


room we would have enameled ; it’s simple, but 


| very pretty.” 


** Yes, and that should be yours, my dear. 
You keep your things so neatly that you deserve 
a nice room.” 


‘Thank you, mamma! And we would get 


| wash-stand and toilet china all to match.” 


‘* And bed-linen and blankets the very best 
quality,” said Mrs. Raspton, with housewifely 


care. 


‘There would be nothing in the other part 
of the house to correspond with it, though,” 
said Maria Jane; and as her eye feli on the 
brass-nailed sofa and the great octagonal fig- 
ures of the carpet, the vision faded, and she 
came painfully back to the realities of things. 
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‘Where's the use 

said, bitterly. ‘* It 

and we know it.” 
‘¢] suppose not,” 


of talking, mamma?” she 
can never come to any thing, 


said Mrs. Raspton; “still 
it’s pleasant once in a while. When you were 
lying in your cradle I used to sit and fancy how 
nice it would be to have a grown-up daughter by- 
and-by. Time has brought that true, and per- 
haps it will do the same with these other fan- 
cies.” So saying, she turned the conversation 
adroitly into other channels, and Maria Jane’s 
overclouded brow grew clear again. 

The boys meanwhile had grievances of other 
character. ‘*‘ How I hate a sight like that!” 
said James to his brother Arthur, as they walked 
** A carriage all pol- 
ish and silk and silver-plate, drawn by a couple 
of old crowbaits! I wonder if the man thinks 
we can’t count their ribs through those fine showy 
nets!” 

“Well,” said Arthur, as the equipage moved 
on, ‘‘if you like to see things in keeping you've 
only to look at our own establishment; there 
are no such contrasts there. I declare I won- 
der my mother and Maria Jane are willing to 
ride in the old shell. A pretty figure we make, 
driving up to the church-steps, among all the 
handsome turn-outs! I always expect to have 
my face peppered with mud, down there be- 
tween the wheels!” 

** And all the new carriages are hung so 
> continued James, with bitterness. ‘‘ It 


along the street together. 


looks as if it had come over in the Mayflower. 


And as for our horses they haven’t even a net to 
hide their bones.” 


‘“‘And Jo Bright has such a splendid bay | 


team that he’d sell any day at a good offer. I 
should think father would jump at the chance ; 
but no—he’ll go on driving old Spavin and 
Wind-gali to the end of the chapter!” 

“I teil you, Arty, we boys ought to have a 
horse apiece, and Maria Jane a pony. She’s 
growing up a splendid figure of a girl, and she'd 
ride like Di Vernon—she’s lots of pluck. But 
she'll never have a chance, nor we either, while 
the Governor’s term of office lasts.” 

**You may bet your head on that,” was the 
classic response—and the academy gate shut off 
the colloquy. 

As time went on it brought new trials to the 
young spirits. Maria Jane grew prettier with 
each succeeding day, and Mrs. Raspton felt that 
she might be made “an ornament to any circle.” 
She sounded the praise of boarding-schools in 
Mr. Raspton’s ears, and was met by the asser- 
tion that no money of his would be wasted on 
such follies; if Maria Jane couldn't learn enough 
at the academy she must remain in ignorance. 
Vainly, too, did she suggest a term or so with 
the maitre de danse, who expounded to the vil- 
lage youth the mysteries of waltz and German ; 
Mr. Raspton at once defined his position—and 
Maria Jane’s performances on the light fantastic 
toe had to be guided by her own taste and ob- 
servation. And by-and-by arose another source 
of trouble. The girl’s pretty, round face and 


’ 


| rebellion around him. 
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hazel eyes made conquest of Ned Brinley, the 
most admired of all the rustic beaux. Her set 
envied her, and wondered at her good fortune ; 
but Mr. Raspton saw the matter in another light. 
Ned had never settled down very steadily at 
business, and no idle fop, the autocrat declared, 
should have the spending of his money. The 
lover was forbidden the house, and Maria Jane 
cried herself sick without in the least softening 
her father’s iron heart. The boys, too, had 
fresh troubles. Arthur, who was bent on col- 
lege, was ordered to renounce that fancy and go 
into the a mandate which he y rforce 
obeyed, but with continued and open discon- 
tent. James had taken to business kindly, and 
Mr. Raspton had great hopes of him; but he, 
like the rest, seemed destined to cross his fa- 
ther’s will, and be crossed in turn. He had 
fallen seriously in love with Nelly Ray, the child 
of one of Mr. Raspton’s poorest tenants—a sweet, 
sensible girl, but without beauty or any other 
outward charm to account in the eyes of the 
angry parent for his son’s infatuation. This 
affair, too, he at once nipped in the bud, enfore- 
ing a seeming obedience, though James declared 
his intention of taking his own way as soon as 
he became his own master. Having thus vindi- 
cated authority Mr. Raspton calmly pursued his 
own course quite unmindful of the hot, young 
The poor mother mean- 
while had no such peace. Into her sympathiz- 
ing bosom Maria Jane poured all her tears ; 
her the boys uttered their indignant protests. 
Among the three the kind woman was nearly 
distracted. 

Things were in this position when Mr, Rasp- 
ton was suddenly called abroad; some great 
purchase of iron demanded his personal super- 
vision. No especial grief was felt or feigned by 
the family. The wife bestirred herself to get 
his shirts and socks in order, and Maria Jane 
hemmed half a dozen new handkerchiefs. Twen- 
ty-four hours from the announcement of his pro- 
posed departure he was on his way, and a day 
or two after Mrs. Raspton read his name among 
the list of passengers by the Liverpool steamer. 
Nothing more could be heard from him for some 
time, of course, and all resigned themselves with- 
out difficulty to their ignorance. For the first 
time in their lives the children dre® free breaths. 
It was magnificent autumn weather, the woods 
aflame with gorgeous colors, the sky piled with 
rich clouds, the air sweeter than Eden. Maria 
Jane felt almost happy spite of her separation 
from her lover; she could think of him unre- 
strainedly at any rate, which she hardly dared 
do with her father’s cold eye upon her. The 
boys lingered a little at meals, loitered a trifle 
down the street, or stopped to chat with an ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Raspton’s kind face lost its 
anxious look, and altogether the absence of the 
stern head was pleasantly felt through all the 
house. The change in outward act was slight, 
however, for he would soon return, and the hab- 
it of obedience too was powerful. 

Twenty days passed by—three weeks—and 
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some surprise was felt that no word reached 
them of his safe arrival. Nobody was prepared, 
though, for what came—a letter from the cap- 
tain of the steamer, stating that on such a night, 
it being dark and stormy, Mr. Raspton had fall- 
en overboard, and spite of every exertion it had 
been found impossible to save him. The circle 
stared wildly at each other. Could this be true? 
Father gone! All that strong will, that per- 
vading influence, utterly withdrawn, and that so 
quietly! Were they never to hear any more 
than this? No; he had perished alone in the 
darkness with the wild sea, and out of its depths 
his voice would never rise again. 


Il. 

“TI don’t know what to think about it,” said 
Mrs. Raspton. ‘‘ My own feelings were always 
in favor of mourning, but your poor father dis- 
approved of it; he said it did no good to any 
one, and was a large bill of expense.” 

*“We need not mind the expense, mother,” 
said James, gravely. He had taken the direc- 
tion of matters since the news had come. ‘It 
is a question of respect to father’s memory, and 
I think it should be paid.” 

‘*T'm very glad you feel that way, my son,” 
said Mrs. Raspton, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ He meant 
well, James,” she added, deprecatingly. ‘*‘ Fa- 
ther seemed a little harsh sometimes, but it was 
all intended for your good.” 

‘Yes, mother, I suppose so,” he replied, look- 


| were the green carpets and buff 
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often at the little pin set with his hair and that 
of her first baby, whom she lost, and related to 
Maria Jane various amiable incidents which 
showed her father in quite a new light. ‘It’s 
only natural that I should feel it most,” she 
would say; ‘‘you and the others are young; 
you'll have new ties and new interests; but no- 
thing can ever make up the loss to me.” Mean- 
while the neighbors had very different views. 
A good-looking woman, still rather young, and 
with plenty of means, she was sure to marry 
again after a decent interval, and three or four 
eligible matches were selected for her in a 
| month’s time. 
The winter went by quietly; James looked 
into the affairs, and found them largely more 
prosperous than any one had supposed. Spring 
came, and workmen were busy about the man- 
sion. Thecoveted veranda ran across the front, 
French windows opening upon it, and vines new- 
| ly set out gave promise of luxuriance and shade 
in time. By fall the proposed wing was com- 
pleted, and Maria Jane and her mother went to 
New York with carte-b/anche for furniture. A 
|few weeks rendered all complete. The early 
| dreams were adhered to in most items; there 
paper-hangings, 
the carved rose-wood and maroon. Maria Jane 
had the promised back-room where she set her 
| feet on violets and snow, or looked up at walls 


| where azure bells swung gracefully from slender 


|vines. Cord reflets of marble, rich hues of Bo- 


ing back with a sensation of awe to things which | hemian glass, clear depths of mirror were not 


a few weeks since had ioused such strong resent- 
ment. 
that stern control, to be accountable only to 
himself for what he chose to do! 
did any of them? It was not possible to feel 
the sorrow which the loss of a more tender pa- 
rent would have caused ; but they experienced a 
great shock, they felt that an event most solemn 
and painful had occurred. Uneasily conscious 
of the lack, without admitting it to themselves, 
they strove to make it up in outward observance 
and respect. Their mourning was the deepest, 
their veils the longest that could be procured ; 
funeral services were held in the largest church 
of the village, and to it the relatives were sum- 
moned from far and near. <A tall monument 
of the most expensive marble towered above the 
plainer tombstones of the cemetery, bearing the 
record of his virtues and his fate. Many atime 
during these arrangements did his wife start at 
their extravagance and dread Mr. Raspton’s dis- 
pleasure; then, as suddenly remembering all, 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. Her tears did 
not flow in a hot rush of passionate grief; they 
welled up gently from a prevailing sadness. 
And by-and-by she ceased to think of him as 
Mr. Raspton; he was ‘‘ Severus” again, as he 
had been in their young days. She was by na- 
ture a little sentimental, but the tendency had 
long been stifled in her daily conflict with the 
hard facts of life. Now it renewed itself. She 
mused with not unpleasing melancholy on the 


| 


Did he grieve; | ration. 





events of their early life and courtship; looked | 





wanting. And many a costly trifle had been 


How strange it seemed to be free from ladded; a picture here, an engraving there, rich 


| volumes for the table, or elegant articles of deco- 
Maria Jane surveyed the effect with de- 
light unbounded, her mother with a kind of 
mournful pleasure. ‘‘I only wish poor Severus 
could have seen it!’’ she remarked, with a sigh. 
The daughter was silent. She greatly doubted 
if ‘* poor Severus” would have enjoyed the sight. 

Other changes not less important had been 
wrought. James promoted the father of his be- 
loved to a better place and higher wages, and re- 
moved the family to a neat cottage of his own. 
Many an evening he and Nelly spent together, 
many a drive they took behind the fine ‘‘ bay 
team” for which the boys had longed. Ned 
Brinley’s sentence of exile was annulled, and he 
was received as Maria Jane’s affianced; only it 
had been stipulated, for her sake and his own, 
that the marriage should not take place till he 
were established in practice. Meanwhile he came 
and went at will, worshiped by his betrothed 
and by her mother scarcely less. Arthur was 
ia college and doing nobly. 

Such was the state of things one late October 
afternoon, when a gentleman left the train at 
Bromley station, and, looking about for a convey- 
ance, presently descried one that met his wants. 

‘*Can you take me up to Mr. Raspton’s ?” he 
inquired. 

‘* Mr. Raspton’s ?” said the man, hesitatingly. 

‘** Yes—Severus Raspton’s. You must surely 
know the place.”’ 
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«*Qh, the widder's, you mean.” Why did 
the gentleman start at that word? ‘*Qld Rasp- 
ton’s dead, you know,” he explained; ‘‘ lost at 
sea a year ago or thereabouts.” 

“I know. I forgot for the moment. 
fast.” 

‘<I have you there in fifteen minutes. That 
your baggage, Sir? It’s a good two mile, but 
['ll land you at the door before you know it.” 

“ Very well,” said the stranger, quietly. 

‘Why does he seem so wrapped up in him- 
self like?” thought Jo Bright. ‘‘ What's that 
cap drawn over his eyes for, as if he was just 
ready to be swung off, and the cloak round his 
chin? And why can’t he look a feller in the 
face? Fine day, Sir,” he added, aloud. 

‘¢ Very,” responded the laconic stranger. 

Three minutes passed in silence. As they 
turned a corner a pretty sight revealed itself; a 
gentleman and lady were riding toward them. 
He tall and stately on his fine black horse, she 
graceful, erect, her face all bloom and radiance. 
As the pair flashed by the stranger turned eager- 
ly to gaze. 

‘¢There’s Maria Jane this minute,” said Jo 
Bright. ‘Ain't she a good one to look at, 
though? And the young feller with her is Ned 
Brinley, that she’s agoin’ to marry; ain't half 
nor a quarter good enough for her. I’m of the 
old chap’s mind about that.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, with a semblance 
of interest. 

They reached the cemetery, its carefully-kept 
turf still verdant, its quiet precincts solemn with 
evergreen and the white dazzle of marble. 

‘‘See that tall stun up there?” asked Jo, 
pointing to a lofty shaft that rose, snow-pure, 
against the dark back-ground of cedars. ‘That's 
his monnyment. They put it up this spring as 
soon as ever the frost was out of the ground; 
frost heaves a tombstun dreadful, you know. 
Wouldn’t he have groaned at the expense! It 
cost an awful sight. But they had their own 
head about it, to be sure. ‘When the cat’s 
away the mice ‘Il play ;’ and this time the cat 
was away for good and all.” 

* Stop here,” said the stranger, suddenly. 
should like to see the stone.” 

**Oh, certingly,” said Joe, getting down and 
opening the gate. 

“Stay with your horses, if you please,” said 
the gentleman, decidedly, as Joe prepared to 
accompany him. 

The stranger proceeded up the walk, the dry 
leaves rustling at his tread. Dead leaves, dead 
hopes, dead ambitions; how well they met to- 
gether in this place, he thought. He reached 
the monument. The burial-plot was fenced by 
iron chains; there was one little grave, the first 
baby’s, with its tiny head-stone. Glossy-leaved 
myrtle overran the spot, dark pansies lent their 
purple glow, a mournful willow drooped its long 
boughs near; all showed loving thought and tend- 
ance. He knelt and kissed the little mound, 
then leaned his forehead on the chilling marble. 
What solemn thoughts went through his mind 
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jof what might have been, what almost was! 
, what contritions for the past and hopes for the 
| future! 

| Friend o’ his’n?” said Jo, bursting with 
curiosity, as the stranger resumed his seat. But 
| he received no answer. 

They went across the stream by the foundry, 
the factory, and the store. ‘ 
looked up at the signs on each. 

| .e They’ve left the old name,” he said. 

" Yes,” replied Jo. 
in business, 


The gentleman 


‘‘Tt was a good name 
Great on that, the old man was.” 
They drove on till the house was reached- 
the house with its new wing and veranda, shin- 
ing with fresh paint, its door-yard glowing with 

verbena and geranium blossoms. 

‘* Why, what's this? It can’t be the place!” 
exclaimed the stranger. 

‘* All right—here you are, Sir,” said Jo, driv- 
ing rapidly up the graveled sweep which had re- 
placed the cart-worn lane. 


| 


Mrs. Raspton was sitting comfortably at her 
sewing in the amended parlor; through the long 
windows she could see the hanging-baskets she 

| delighted in, and the gay glint of fall-flowers in 
the beds beyond. The afternoon was cool, and 
a bright fire burned in the grate. The crimson 


curtains, the dark, rich carpet, all wore a look 
|of cheer and comfort; nor was Mrs. Raspton’s 


figure, despite its widow's weeds, at variance 
with the general effect. Comely and peaceful 
she pursued her work, snipping off a thread now 
and then, or glancing out. 

**T wish Maria Jane would come,” she thought. 
‘*She and Ned ride too long. What's that? 
Jo Bright. He’s brought up a gentleman from 
the station. Who can it be, I wonder?” 

A minute more, and some one came into the 
hall—the parlor door opened—she gave a shriek 
and swooned away. 

Maria Jane and Ned arrived as James came 
up from business. The lovers bade good-by at 
the door with an appointment for the evening, 
and brother and sister went in together. The 
lamp was lighted on the parlor-table, and by 
their mother on the sofa sat a gentleman who 
had his arm around her. For one moment the 
young people stood confounded; the next all 
was a wild whirl of feeling. “Father! father!” 
they cried—and had no words to express their 
agitation, their amazement. And their delight? 
I don’t know. They were glad to weleome him 
back to cheerful day again, to dissociate him 
from ideas of gloom, to find him once more a 
part of the active, breathing world. But Maria 
Jane thought, with fearful misgiving, of the al- 
tered house, the costly furniture, and, most of 
all, Ned. Would her father ever allow her to 
keep him? While James's swift fears ranged 
to Nelly and the bays, and a thousand other top- 
ies. Mrs. Raspton had no such drawbacks. She 
sat holding her husband’s hand in hers, and 
feeling as if the Severus of her youth had come 
back to her. Happily the neighbors’ prophecies 
had been unfulfilled, and there was no new im- 
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age to interfere. 
danger, his suffering as he clung to the plank 
which the ship had flung him, his fear, his de- 
spair, his last thoughts of home, his final res- 
cue. How those who saved his life had robbed 
him of all else; how he had been left penniless 
in a far, foreign land to work his way back as 
best he might ; how he had written letters which, 
he now learned, had never come to hand; how 
he had dreaded death or disaster to them in his 
absence; how he had toiled and grieved; how 
he was here at last—at home, safe, with an un- 
broken circle. 
gether, while the children’s eyes were wet, and 
the harsh lines of the father’s face grew soft. 

‘Here, Maria Jane,” said Mrs. Raspton, 
pulling off her widow’s cap, ‘‘ get me a bit of 
red ribbon or flowers, or something to put in 
this border; and take off that black dress, and 
put on your blue silk that you had just before 
father went away. It’s no time to be wearing 
mourning now.” 

‘“‘Never mind!” ‘said Mr. Raspton, kindly. 
‘*T can’t spare her long enough for that.” And 
the girl remained, looking at her father with 
more filial feelings than she had ever known, 
yet wondering, with a constant undercurrent 
of dread, what he would say when he knew all. 
What should she do, what cou/d she do, if Ned 
were again banished ? 

In the midst of these agitations tea appeared, 
and the wondering domestic had to hear the 
news, and retire to spread it rapidly from house 
to house. It reached Ned Brinley among the 
rest, producing in that young gentleman’s mind 
considerably more than the average excitement. 

** What shall I do?” he asked himself. ‘Go 
up at once? That’s the most open way, the 
most manly. But then he might consider it 
intrusive, and it would work against us. Yet I 
can’t leave Maria Jane to face his displeasure 
unsupported. They won't tell him the first 
night,” he at last decided; ‘‘and early to-mor- 
row I'll have it out. If he keeps his old mind 
concerning me I must just take the dear girl off 
at once—if she'll come; and I think she will! 
I wish he wou/d turn me out-of-doors! but no, 
that would be bad for Aer. I can’t wish any 
thing that would give her pain, the sweetest 
But he can pursue these musings 
just as well alone. 


if noting the changes in the room. 
of graciousness was visible. 
as we drove up,” he presently remarked. 


pose we go about and see what they are.” 
“Now is the time!” thought the poor girl, 


nervously; but there was no use in trying to | ings. 


evade the crisis. 


She listened to the taie of his | 
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The wife cried and laughed to- | 


inwardly exclaimed. ‘ Had they no limits to 
their folly! I could have borne much and borne 
it patiently, bat this passes all! Such extray- 
agance! such reckless, willful extravagance! 
They thought I was gone”—with bitterness— 
‘*and never could come back to interfere. Per. 
haps they would have liked if I never had.” 

But his eye fell on his wife's happy, agitated 
face, on Maria Jane with her pretty, pleading 
looks. There was a struggle, sharp but short; 
his brow cleared, and he went serenely through 
the remainder of the exhibition. 

The struggle was renewed in the still hours 
of night when good Mrs. Raspton slept peaceful- 
ly at his side, and the children in rooms above 
woke every hour or so from uneasy slumber to 
wonder what the morrow would bring forth. 
Strong, stern displeasure would arise whenever 


| he thought of that extravagance, so contrary to 


every known wish of his; whenever he remem- 
bered the changed lives and plans of those who 
had hitherto been utterly subject to his will. 


| What hindered him from taking affairs into his 


own hands again? ‘The house was altered, to 
be sure; he could not conjure it and its plen- 
ishing back to their original state and the money 
they had cost into his coffers; but nothing else 
was irrevocably fixed. Arthur might be re- 
called from college, Maria Jane’s engagement 
broken off, James made to give up that girl 
without a penny. Or, at any rate, his will 
could be declared; and if they ran counter to 
it he could banish them from his house and de- 
prive them of his property. And strongly tempt- 
ed was he, as he lay there, to resolve it. 

But a vision came over him of that dark night 
ayearago. Of the black waters, cold as death ; 
the agony, the remorse, the despair. In warm 
contrast rose the bright room of that evening, 
the glad, tearful faces, the bliss of home re- 
gained. Should he cloud it all, bring sullen 
bitterness instead, make them wish that the sea 
had indeed never given up its victim. 
hard conflict and a long. 

How it ended we may best judge by looking 
in upon a Christmas gathering two years later. 
Arthur, who graduated the past summer with 
distinction, is an honored guest; so are Mr. 


It was a 


, |and Mrs. Brinley, a young pair in the full pride 


of health and beauty. Mr. Raspton begins to 


| wear a benevolent-old-gentleman aspect, and 
Tea over, Mr. Raspton began to look about as | his wife is the picture of comely 
Maria Jane | 
trembled as she watched him, but no decrease | asks, going to the window, 
| with some anxiety. 
‘*You have made some alterations I observed | and all!” 


“& Sup- | A rush is made for the door, and baby is seized 


matronage. 

‘Why are Nelly and James so late?” she 
and looking out 
“Oh here they are—baby 


| upon and unmuffled; there are kisses and hand- 
shakes and all manner of happy Christmas greet- 
And when diuner is over, and all are 


Light in hand she led the | comfortably seated around the fire, grandpa 


way, and they all went over the new building so | takes the young wonder on his knee and meek- 


handsome, and, alas! so costly. 


She saw with | ly submits his forefinger to the mercies of those 


alarm a deep seriousness overspread her father’s | | two sharp teeth that are beginning to peep 
countenance—an alarm that would have deep- iw the pink gums. 


ened had she read his mind. ‘ What!” he 








So let the curtain fall. 
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TYVHE gate at the foot of Mrs. Deshaughne’s 
T garden slowly swung open, and was closed 
by a timid hand again, and then a hesitating 
step went up the crackling gravel. It was the 
step of a young woman, wav ering and uncertain 
n approach, and pausing every moment or two 
while its owner ran her eye over the windows 
that glared at her from behind a lofty screen of 
blossoming white lilacs which shook their drip- 
ping plumes in the gay sunshine and scattered 
their powerful perfume abroad through the hemi- 
sphere of fresh morning air. 

The young woman, decently but poorly clothed 
in black, was something almost at variance with 
the gladness and sparkle of that finest hour of 
June; the budding briers, the opening honey- 
suckles, the twittering birds, all seemed to be- 
long to a diiferent world from that in which she 
had lived. And so indeed they did; for, in the 
first place, they were the arabesques, the gay 
border and marginery of health and wealth and 
possible joy, and she was born of illness and 
poverty and pain; and, in the second place, they 
sung and bloomed and were fragrant in the clear 
dazzle of American air, and she had never drawn 
till now other than the humid ocean-breath of 
English shores. 

This young person was rather above the cus- 


Is 
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The young woman drew near the door at last, 
and hesitated; it was the grand entrance, pil- 
lared and porched; with her old-country ideas 
it would never do to knock there; she quietly 
stepped back and found a side-door, and asking 
for the lady of the house was shown into Mrs. 
Deshaughne’s presence. 

Mrs. Deshaughne sat in her summer parlor, 
opening on the velvety lawn, where the webs of 
woven dew yet glittered. 
very busy while she 


She fancied she was 
copied out recipes for a 
cookery-book-according-to-chemistry, whose pub- 
lication she meditated ; for one of her crotchets 
was that she was a famous housewife. This 
was the right side of the pattern. If she could 
have seen the wrong side, perhaps she might 
have learned that she was an infamous task- 
mistress 

As the new-comer stood in the door before her 
she commandingly nodded her in, and then sur- 
veyed her leisurely from head to foot, skewering 
her, so to say, on the gaze. If she secured her 
services it was unlikely that she would ever fair- 
ly look at her again; thus it was well to make 
the inspection complete at present, but it re- 
quired to effect it some peculiar qualities that 
are scarcely looked for in a young and handsome 


; woman. 


tomary height of women, but thin and worn in} 


figure, stooping and narrow, and of a somewhat 
awkward and angular gait. She had none of 


the curving contours of her countrywomen, nor | 


any of those peach and rosy tints that so illumin- 
ate the massive mould of material beauty 
theless, to an attentive glance, the pale face 
withdrawn among its shadows, abounded in a 
peculiar lovableness of its own, though that 
glance searched twice to find it. The delicate 
features were as clearly cut as though, instead 
of being modeled in perishable clay, they be- 
longed to some antique marble; the heavy lids 
and a slight droop of the mouth gave them a 
pensive cast, and the eyes were large and dark 
and mournful, though seldom raised: had the 
fine-edged lips been of deeper dye, had any flush 
of pink stained the white cheek or ear, had any 
radiance blessed the tear-acquainted eye, the 
face would have been a miracle to look at. As 
it was, the dark hair waved a little about her 
temples, thought better of it, and retreated into 
its shielding cap, and to a casual or inferior eye 
she presented only a strange appearance, as of 
something unique for a maid-servant, but scarce- 
ly to be coupled with any idea of delight. An 
artist, a poet, or even a man of culture, might 
have reveled in the daily vision of those perfect 
outlines; the clod whom she would probably 
wed, if indeed she ever married at all, would 
doubtless think her ugly ; the mistress whom she 
should serve would certainly never look again at 
that pallid countenance, the wrinkle of suffering 
dividing its forehead, the dark circles around its 
eyes, nor give it a second thought in all her idle 
wanderings of fancy. 


Never- | 


**So you wish to obtain the situation in my 
nursery ?” she asked, having frightened the girl 
with her gaze entirely out of what courage she 
began with. 

** If you please, ma’am.” 

** Are you equal to it ?” 

**Oh, I hope so, ma’am.” 

“It is not a question of your hopes but of your 
ability,” said the lofty lady. ‘‘ Are you strong, 
are you healthy ?” 

**T am quite healthy,” said the applicant, 
hesitating over her reply. ‘‘I have never hada 
downright illness, that is.” 

‘* Ah, indeed !” 

‘** Perhaps I am not so strong just at the pres- 
ent,” she added, fearing lest she had misled her 
questioner, ‘‘ being but lately off the sea.” 

‘* From where ?” 

** Out of London, ma’am.” 

‘* English, then.” The tone said that was 
good, for Mrs. Deshaughne had begun life by 
forbidding the daughters of Erin her kitchen. 
‘* You are accustomed to children ?” 

** Very well accustomed.” 

**You have had whole charge of any?” 

‘*T had the care of my young brothers and 
sisters for a year aud more, while my mother 
was away to her work.” 

3rothers and sisters! 
a very different affair. 
tion in England ?” 

‘*We were farmers, ma’am, till my father 
was misfortunate, and lost his land. .And then 
—he was laid up, and mother she worked.” 

“Why was it that you did not go out your- 
self instead ?” 

‘* My hands were full at home, ma’am, with fa- 
ther and the children; and mother did nursing.’ 


I dare say. That is 
What was your condi- 
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‘*Not very capable then,” was the audible | “Yes; of course. But as a beginner, un- 
commentary ypon the full hands. tried, ignorant, I should not think of paying you 
The girl colored, and looked at the lady of | the same as an experienced nurse. I shall say 
the house a moment, as if she questioned her | nine shillings. To be doubled after the first 
right to that title, then sighed, and dropped her | year has expired. Will that satisfy you?” 
eyes. The girl hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Indeed, 
‘* How happened you to come to America?” | ma’am, I hardly know,” she said. ‘‘I was— 
continued Mrs. Deshaughne. that is—I entered into an obligation to pay thi 
‘*The children died—” | debt of my mother’s burial. I am afraid that 
“Died? How? Through any carelessness? | would not let me do it in the time, and have any 
Oh, really!” was begun in an alarm of curios- | thing over.” ; 
ity. **Oh, I have nothing to do with that. That 
*¢Oh no, indeed—no, indeed, ma’am! They | is all I shall be willing to allow under the cir- 
took the fever; and mother couldn’t abear it |cumstances. As for dress, though, I dare say 
when they were gone, and we just emigrated,” | you could get along with cast-off things such as 
the lifted eyes growing shining and dewy while | would fall to you from my sister and myself or 
she spoke. | Madame Deshaughne.” 
“Dear me! Well. Yes. And where are| ‘‘That might make a difference, ma’am,” said 
they now—your father and mother ?” | the girl, coloring again, hating to go further, 
‘* They are dead, too, ma'am.” And the dew | and fearing to find worse, if worse could be. 
in her eyes became tears that ran down her quiet | ‘‘ Will you engage me, ma'am, at that rate ?” 
face like rain. **T must think about it.—Can you cook any ? 
‘*Oh dear! That is sad. And then you | Arrow-root, for instance, barley-water, caudle ? 
are quite alone?” Let me hear how you make a wine-panada,” 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ said the cunning amateur, in hopes of a new 
‘* No followers ?” prescription from across the seas, 
** None, ma’am.” ‘* Indeed I shouldn’t be giving it to children 
‘* And you wish to be a nursery-maid ?” all,” was the astute reply. 
‘If you please, ma’am.” ‘* Very true. But bread every one should be 
**Have you any character?” continued the | equal to. Not that you would be called upon 
catechism to make it, but if you were, how should you 





against me.” 

‘*Pshaw! Any written character?” 

“I'm begging your pardon, ma'am. The | 
surgeon of the ship gave me a writing, ma’am.” | ders. ‘* How far prejudice and ignorance can 

‘*The surgeon of the ship! Now this is too | go!” murmured she, to hercompanion. “ Half 
much. He had probably seen you at odd times | poisoned already at the sound. We use the acid 
during two months.” here,” continued she, aloud and maliciously. 

‘* He was a gentleman from our place, ma’am. **T should think the bread would be sour, 
He was knowing to our bad luck, and had seen | ma’am !” was the innocent reply. 
me often in our better days.” “Oh no. Let me see,” resumed Mrs. De- 

‘** Better days!” said Mrs. Deshaughne to a|shaughne, referring to her tablets; ‘‘ you say 
lady who sat, with a book, in the embrasure of | you are good-natured ?” 
the window beside her, and who had fidgeted| ‘*No,ma’am. Ididn’tsayso. I’m ofa quick 
a good deal during the dialogue; ‘‘I must say | temper.” 
it is very disagreeable to order about people who ** Ah, that would never do.” 
have seen better days. Every body has invari- ‘* Perhaps, ma’am, you'd not discover it but 
ably. For my part, these are the best I have | for my telling. I could say thafI am patient 
ever known or ever hope to know. If I decide | with children, on the whole.” 
to engage you,” proceeded she, in much the same “That is very bad, very bad. «I can’t have 
tone, to the young woman, ‘I wish to hear no- | that example set for Agatha; and as for Ar- 
thing at all of better days. Let me see your] nold, he is a high-spirited child, and I can't 
recommendation.” have him thwarted.” 

The girl approached the awful judgment-seat ‘*Certainly, ma’am,” meekly answered the 
and tendered it. It proved to be something more | prospective termagant. 
satisfactory than anticipated. ‘‘Very bad. I don't know. Are you a good 

‘‘ Hm,” said Mrs. Deshaughne, running the | seamstress?” asked Mrs. Deshaughne, as if an 
jeweled head of her gold pen over her lips. | affirmative would remove her doubts in rela- 
‘“‘Hm. Very well. You are twenty-seven | tion to the quick temper, and would moreover 
years old then ?” cover a multitude of sins. 

** Last May, ma’am.” ‘‘T’ve done a deal of fine sewing, ma’am. 

‘Never mind the month. What wages do | Lace-work and embroidery. And I earned ten 
you expect ?” pound flossing flannels one year.” 

‘* Whatever may be the custom I was wish-| ‘‘Is that so?” said the astonished hearer. 
ing.” ‘* Have you any specimens ?” 


‘* With what, ma’am!” exclaimed her terri- 
fied listener. 
The dietetic reformer shrugged her shoul- 


**Oh! I trust there’s no one has a word | raise it, with yeast or with muriatic acid ?” 
| 
| 
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The girl tveio's a won derful bit of needle-work 
1 her reticule, and handed it to the lady. 

soe Deshaughne checked the exclamations that 
rose to her companion’s lips; it would never do 
to let the creature know how valuable she was. 
Her eyes devoured it; then she tossed it aside 
asa trifle; for though she was preparing a great 
future warfare against dress, embroideries were 
till her wedge of Achan. ‘* Well,” she, 

vhat did you say our name was ?” 

‘ Isabel Throckmorton.” 

Isabel Throckmorton! Mrs. Deshaughne had 
something like literary proclivities. It ran 
through her mind that the Sir Walter 
Raleigh was none other than Elizabeth of that 
pame—and what was Isabel but Spanish for beau- 
tiful Elizabeth ?—the absurd coincidence answer- 
ed for potent argument, settling the vexed point 
in her mind; and, under the patronage of the 
noble lady dead this three hundred years, Isabel 

dismissed the presence, a 
nursery-maid of th Mrs. Deshaughne 
ind Mrs. 1 to cx 
rections for concocting Flummery and Floating 
Island, Trifle and Tipsy Squire. 

It was not by means a sinecure that Isa- 
vel found in her place. The slave of two spoiled 

hildren—subject to every one of their caprices, 
bathing them, dressing the “in, walking with them, 
amusing them all the day long, and by 
so soon as they were as leep, stitching on the 
endless embroideries with which her mistress 
kept her supplied, till her back ached and hi 
soft eyes grew bloodshot and bleared—she 
count her nine shillings at the close of the week 

th satisfaction as honestly earned. 
us temperament, inter 


said 


wife of 


[Throckmorton was 
mighty 


Deshaughne continues py out 


any 


night, 


cou id 


Of a nery 
iorly quick and passion- 
was right, to keep her- 
self persistently curbed, lest Miss Agatha should 
‘ollow a bad example, or Master Arnold, 
must not be thwarted, should by any accident 
have his spirit broken; and she became in pro- 
cess of time gently and sadly yielding enough to 
satisfy Mrs. Deshaughne herself. 
gain has its drawbacks; for no sooner had the 
servants below stairs descried the hesitating self- 
surrender and timidity of this sensitive, and 
inwardly fiery creature, than, not to be above 
the littlenesses of human nature, they took ad- 
vantage of it in every possible way; so that be- 
tween high and low the poor, dispirited girl was 
fairly pushed to the wall, and grew every day 
more touchingly submissive to Fate—if the great 
engine can be supposed to impinge upon so small 
affairs as hers. For encounter with a fresh tor- 
rent of such cruel questioning as that she had 
experienced upon entering this place was some- 
thing she felt herself, as Mrs. Deshaughne would 
have phrased it, unequal to, and once estab- 
lished therein nothing would induce her to 
leave it till the debt of her mother’s burial were 
paid, at least; service would always be service, 
she felt, to her, be it where it would, and stairs 
were as hard to climb in one house as another, 
always provided it were not her own. 

One other thing made Isabel’s bondage en- 


she was forced, as 


ate, 


who 


But every 


durable ; 
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this poor nurs id had formed an 
attachment, and that not to on r equals, 
but to the best blue blood of the house. ‘There 
were two Mrs. Deshaughnes, one regnant, to be 
the other, as a wicked son had christened 
her in satire of his brother's marriage, Dowager ; 
but once in a while the Dowager raised her idle 
sceptre from the side of the arm-chair 
which all day she never st 
when the wand fell, the 
had experienced a purific: 
in-law held the placid 
old lady 


her bidding, 


ry-ma 


of he 


sure, 


out of 
irred unless lifted, 
atmosphere of the house 
Her daughter- 
moon-faced silver-haired 
in wholesome awe, and therefore did 
but about it. It 
was to the Dowage1 had attached 
herself ; something to love, and 
until usage should have made them dear, even 
as we ht Miss Agat nd Master 
Arnold were out of the question. T Dowager 
lady’s apartment, 
doors into the nurs 
slid apart 
she had 


were 


and, 


ition. 


never said much 
that Isabel 
she must have 
1g our sorrows 

by day, opened with folding- 
ry, and these were usualls 
nly for morning-prayers, but, aft 

lea of the state of things 
lain apart- the 
, and the tolerable-and-not- 
Des 


at onls 


acquire 
1ey made to ren two rooms 
were thrown into o1 
to-be-endured little ghnes were under sur- 
veill ince, a limited P rtion of Isa- 
t to their thumbs and fore- 
Arnold’s boots were entirely 

atha’s pins were not. To 
old for in that 
dwelling kindness was eccentricity, Isabel owed 
whatever breathing found ; 
it was evident that all the odd jobs which 

desired to do, b 

be done, were tacitl 
maid, the Dowager, 
order of things, 


so tl 
bel’s arm was ane 
and Ma 
frustrated, if Miss es 
this kind but 


fingers, 


eccentric lady, 


space she for when 
no on 
else ut which by somebody must 
y imposed upon the nursery- 
bit by bit, 
and without exactly becoming a 
and read godly books t¢ 


pages that 


instituted a new 
religieuse had Isabel sit 
her,by the half 
when she noted what she that 
slipped off like oil when her mind preferred 
wander upon other themes. And wh 
found Isabel able of understanding 
things, she forgot the distance between their 
talked to her of the past, since there 
was no one else to listen and she loved to speak, 
and first moaned and then jested over her scape- 
grace son in India, the wild Harry, whom she 
seemed to love, with the natural inconsistency 
of womankind, far more than her perfectly well- 
regulated son George, of the present household ; 
and she would have Isabel ferret out his letters 
from all manner of inconceivable hiding-places, 
and would take her great glass and follow along 
the lines, and read out to her the blackest pas 
sages of all the absurd boy’s confessions with un- 

igned enjoyment, always finishing by the kind 
of absolution which perusal of a chapter of Holy 
Living and Dying might give her and his to- 
gether. And though the Dowager was every 
as imperious as Miss Agatha, Isabel wore 
her rue with a difference. The old lady at the 
same time innocently appeared to take fresh in- 
terest in her grandchildren, which Mrs. De- 
shaughne regarded as a sign of the breaking up 


hour, refreshed 
was reading, and 
to 
n she 
caps these 


stations, 


whit 
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of her constitution, since usually she had for- 
bidden them her presence, having designated 
them as a couple of cubs. But when she had 
thrown their cages together, as she said, she de- 
cided to do the work thoroughly, and so every 
day took one of them out with her on her little 
drive ; and of course the nurse must go too, as 
otherwise she would be in fear of her life, she 
declared—a very unnecessary fear, as their mo- 
ther and Talleyrand might have thought it. 
This pleasuring, however, did not last long, for 
the cold weather came and the asthmatic Dow- 
ager could no longer breathe the outer air. She 
ordained then a summer indoors; the neglected 
conservatory was rehabilitated, filled with the 
richest exotics and healthiest vines, and a skill- 
ful gardener was secured, who was expected to 
make the product of the vines pay for the beauty 
of the blossoms. Here, of course, she could 
not go herself, unless specially borne, and ac- 
cordingly Isabel did her behests there morning 
and night, gathering the baskets of flowers, ad- 
vising, seeing, reporting, ordering. And if Isa- 
bel lingered in such a pleasant place, between 
the tiers of splendid plants, all odorous and hung 
with bloom, the kind Dowager had no repri- 
mand for her. And when once that lady her- 
self, having been carried down, had sat for an 
hour in person in the tepid and half-enchanted 
atmosphere, and had held conversation with the 
young gardener there, it would have been notice- 
able, if there had been any one to notice it, that 
immediately thereafter Isabel was deputed ex- 
traordinary envoy half a dozen times a day with 
queries and instructions and commendations in 
the matter of this last hobby of the Dowager’s 
till any body’s patience but her own would have 
been exhausted. Singularly enough, it seemed 
that Isabel found a pleasure in it. 

One day—it was a dull, rainy day in the Janu- 


ary thaw when all the world beyond the pane | 


looked dismal—the Dowager, resolved to have 
even more floral cheer than customary about 
her, determined, as she said with her bit of ir- 
reverence, to get the upper hand of Nature her- 
self—a thing which every one believed the Dow- 
ager to have done years ago, as otherwise she 
must have been long beneath the sod. Accord- 
ingly Isabel was dispatched to the conservatory, 


not only for the usual fiowers and ivies, but to | 


see if the marvelous South American plant had 
yet parted its sheath, and to bring any new- 
blossomed wonders bodily away to blow a while 
under her eyes, cheating the weather into be- 
lieving itself fair, after which the Dowager 
“would have had June in January’s teeth. 

‘* What is there new to-day, Mr. Dunyan ?” 


asked Isabel, opening the little glass door and | 


stepping down before the handsome fellow, one 
of whose glances always made her blush. 


young gardener, merrily; ‘‘there’s the red 
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You'll not be having white 
ones—there’s snow enough out of doors.” 

** And to spare, it seems,” answered Isabel, 
timidly. 

‘*Then there’s some lilies, a white Japan; 
and a chap just blown from the Cape of Good 
Hope—wherever that may be. Well now, he’s 
worth seeing ; cast an eye at his color; ‘as a yil- 
lainous look, ’asn’t he? Like a snake ready to 
spring, if snakes ‘ad such colors.” 

‘“T’ve reac of their like to the old lady,” said 
Isabel. 

‘*Have you now?” answered the gardener, 
admiringly. “I’m not much of a reader my- 
self. Perhaps you’d tell me about it some 
time.” 

**Oh yes, indeed.” 

‘“‘That would be kind of you. I read the 
book the old lady—Madame Deshaughne I would 
say—sent me, and I'd beg you to return it with 
my respectful thanks. I found it—well—when 
your gentlemen hundertake it they talk above 
the profession, and there’s little to be learned 
from them. It’s practice tells, Miss Isabel.” 

‘** Ah yes,” answered Isabel, not daring to lift 
her eyes in his face. ‘*Has the Dove blown 
yet, may I ask, Mr. Dunyan?” 

**The South American plant, do you mean? 
The Flower of the Holy Spirit. Yes, Miss, step 
this way, there it is.” And the young man 
took off his hat as if in homage before the mag- 
nificent orchid, over whose scarlet bosom a tiny 
white dove seemed poising and fluttering, but in 
reality merely to run his hand through the thick 
brown curls that shadowed his winning face. 
“That,” said he, “is what I callfine. ‘There's 
no green-house this side of East River has its 
mate.” 

Isabel stood breathless before the beautiful 
thing that almost seemed to stir and palpitate 
with life, while the gardener ran volubly on in 
his nimble praises. Then at last she picked up 
the basket of cut flowers and slung it over her 
arm, and Mr. Dunyan lifted the pot in which 
the Flower of the Holy Spirit bloomed, and placed 
it in her hands to be carried up for the Dowa- 
ger’s delectation. As he did so his hands 
touched hers, his face was near hers; some- 
thing, Isabel was innocent of any knowledge 
concerning it, made her suddenly tremble, her 
fingers did not at once clasp over what it had 
been supposed they would, the pot slid through, 
dashed on the bricks in halves, the flower dragged 
its sheer petals in the dust, and with the confu- 
sion of escape from such a possibility Mr. Dun- 
yan set his heel upon the stem, and dove and 
blossom, white and red, were crushed and blend- 
ed in one ruin. Isabel was faint with horror. 
As for Mr. Dunyan, he did not love his flowers 


low, is it not now ? 


| to the point of tears. 
‘*Well, Miss, there’s the roses,” said the | 


ones, I’ve never seen finer ;” but as Isabel did | 


not take his mischief he went on in another 
vein. ‘‘And there’s the double yellow roses— 
it’s like those Chinamen to have their roses yel- 





‘¢ Gather up the fragments and let nothing be 
lost,” said he, coolly; and in a few moments ne 
vestige of the wreck remained in the pathway, 
but all had been tossed into a corner and hidden 
under an inverted basket. 


“Oh, oh, Mr. Dunyan! What can I do? 


What canI do? Iam ruined—I have rained 
you!’’ cried Isabel, in an agony. “She will 
turn us off!” 

‘« Then somebody else must turn us on,” said 
Mr. Dunyan, quite enjoying himself. 

‘‘ And she'll be so disappointed. 
counted upon it.” 

‘‘Never mind, never mind, Miss. I've the 
mate to it coming forward. ‘Twill be out ina 
week or so. I'll send her word that this one is 
delayed—that’s all.” 

‘*T’d not have you be telling an untruth in 
my behalf!” 

‘¢Tt’s the Queen’s own truth, no less. And 
as for that I'd tell twenty for you, Miss Isabel,” 
said the gallant gardener, not meaning a sylla- 
ble he said. 

The color flew so over Isabel’s face that for a 
moment, as it subsided, the gardener surprised 
himself wondering if she were not pretty. Then 
she stood pale, and iaded, and weary-looking 
again, her eyes a little swollen and heavy, and 
he laughed at his fancy. It was only a mo- 
ment’s fancy though at best, for before it ended 
Isabel grew fairly livid with fear, and, turning, 
Mr. Dunyan saw the reigning Mrs. Deshaughne 
at the door, with Miss Agatha swinging by one 
hand from her gown, and peering at the two 
out of a pair of satisfied malicious eyes. With- 
out doubt, as his quick intelligence instantly 
taught him, the little imp had followed Isabel 
down, and had spied out the evil deed and re- 
ported it to her mother. That good lady had 
risen straightway from the composition, on 
paper, of a Gooseberry Fool, and hastened to 
the scene of action, for she prided herself on 
being one of those careful housewives whose 
servants. always pay for the broken crockery. 
Mr. Dunyan, then, seeing the cloud on the 
mistress’s face, chivalrously resolved to play the 
part of conductor to its lightning himself, and 
immediately putting his best foot forward made 
his salute. 

“T was just telling of a misfortune I have 
met with, ma'am,” said he, ‘A beantiful 
plant that I had purchased myself as a present 
for Miss Agatha, when it flowered, fell from 
my ’ands a moment since and was ruined.” 

**Oh, is that all?” answered Mrs. Deshaughne. 
‘*T understood that Isabel had broken the new 
South American plant.” 

‘* Not at hall, ma’am, not at hall. The Spirito 
Santo has not yet come forward; I have it be- 
hind there in a warmer spot. Probably it will 
not fully flower this fortnight. Could you look 
at it, ma’am?” And the slippery-tongued gal- 
lant led the way down the little alley, while 
Isabel stared in amaze. 

Mrs. Deshaughne looked condescendingly at 
the plant in question, then cast her eyes around, 
and—woe worth the while—they alighted on 
the refraction that a broken corner-pane made 
with a ray of sunshine, and then followed the 
betrayer down to the little heap just thrown 
there temporarily and partly covered with the 
basket; they were hawk’s-eyes, perhaps to match 
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the hawk’s-nose between them. She moved for- 
ward, displaced the basket, and raised the broken 
stem and torn, trampled blossom. She held it 
a moment suspended over her hand, turned and 
looked at the white, guilty Isabel, flashed her 
eyes over the dumb-stricken gardener, and ut- 
tered their sentence. 

‘“*You have told me a falsehood, 
yan,” said the lady. * 
my service.” 


Mr. Dun- 
You are dismissed from 


Isabel turned, warmed into courage. 
ma’am, if you please,” 
fault, all my fault! It was I myself that did 
it. He only meant to be generous, ma'am. He 
was hiding my blame. Oh, Mrs. Deshaughne, 
if you would be so kind—if you would recon- 
sider, ma’am—” 

‘*T shall not dismiss you, Isabel, though you 
have committed a grave fault,” interrupted her 
majesty. ‘*Do not be concerned. Mr. Dun- 
yan will find his wages in the hall.” And the 
morning’s work was done. 

The lady swept away, followed by the pleased 
Agatha, and left the found them 
Isabel remained silent through terror at the con- 
sequences of her carelessness, When at last 
she dared to raise her eyes Mr. Dunyan was 
surveying her and laughing. He immediately 
stepped forward and sent the reserved plant 


**Oh. 
she cried, ‘‘it was my 


two as she 


which he had shown the lady spinning through 
the air. 

‘* She'll not have that neither,” said he; and 
his eye gave a mischievous glance at the trem 
bling girl as his foot gave the wicked toss. 

**Oh, Mr. Dunyan, don’t do so, please!” 
claimed Isabel, with clasped hands. ‘I am 
going directly to beg the old lady’s good word. 
Oh! perhaps she will take vou back. 

** Be hanged if I'll be taken, Miss,” 
‘*T’'ve had a plenty of it.” 

‘You can’t mean that,” stammered Isabel, 
her heart quaking afresh in. spite of herself. 

‘*T mean that I'd sooner go to Coventry than 
heat any more of that woman’s salt,” replied he, 
with a will. ‘* Why, she hasn’t a bone to throw 
to a dog.” 

‘* But what can you do? 
I have ruined you!” 

‘*Nonsense. WhatcanI do? Why, I can 
get lodged at Dame Halsey’s down at the foot 
of the road, and do the gardening for ’alf a doz- 
en gentlemen’s places at once. I only came 
here till I could look about me.” 

‘‘Dame Halsey’s! Are you English, then, 
Mr. Dunyan? I always thought your voice 
sounded like home.” 

The young man colored and frowned a mo- 
ment, then laughed a laugh that showed all his 
white teeth and lighted up his face like sun- 
shine. 

‘* English!” said he. 
that into your ead? 
to be sure.” 

‘*Oh!” said the subdued Isabel. 
hopes you were my countryman.” 

‘* Sorry to disappgint you, Miss,” he answer- 


ex 
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Oh, I have ruined, 
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ed, drawing near and still slightly smiling as 
his black eyes sparkled on her from under their 
dark brows, and the lashes thick and long as 
any girl’s—‘‘sorry to disappoint you. But I 
was born in Trevence.” 

And as Isabel knew no more of Trevence than 
she did of the Ultima Thule she remained both 
disappointed and convinced. There was some- 
thing she wanted to say, but she had no words 
to say it, and the idea that she could ever be 
of use to this strong and proud young man 
seemed to her preposterous. 

“If I could ever hope to make it up to you,” 
she murmured ; ‘‘if I could ever serve you—” 

Mr. Dunyan proceeded to gather up such 
tools as belonged to himself while she spoke. 

‘* Now, my dear,” he remarked, ‘‘ you've said 
enough. Let by-gones be by-gones.” Then he 
took his basket, hung his blue jacket across his 
shoulder, and stood towering a moment beside 
her. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘“‘ I’m off, Miss Isabel. 
Now and then I shall drop in upon you of an 
evening. I'm going to get my wages at pres- 
ent, and I'll have the last ha’penny, depend 
on't. Don't you fret now.” And the auda- 
cious fellow suddenly bent and left the mark 
of his lips on the white cheek that grew in- 
stantly crimson beneath their touch, while its 


startled owner felt thoroughly suffused with | 


some new, pleasant, unfamiliar warmth, and it 
seemed to her that a very rose of joy had sud- 
denly bloomed in her heart, and was scattering 
perfume and color throughout her whole being. 
It was the first kiss Isabel had ever received 


from any but her mother; it was strange as de- | 


licious. When its second of time was over she 
looked up and found herself alone, but with the 
saucy, smiling, bending face of Dunyan fixed 
indelibly, as it seemed, before her eyes. It 
never crossed the unconscious girl’s mind that 
all this meant any thing beyond the moment, 
or had the remotest relation to that first scene 
of the great drama of life, some part in which, 
tragedy, or comedy, or chorus, every one is called 
upon to play. She was sure it was very imper- 
tinent in Mr. Dunyan to have stooped and kissed 
her so daringly, very foolish and perhaps wrong 
in her not to have resisted him; but then how 
sweet it was! Poor Isabel! 

Blushing and tingling now, she gathered up 
her burdens and sought the Dowager’s room, 
finding the nursery still vacant, for Miss Agatha 
was enjoying the fruits of her labors, and had 
dragged Master Arnold down into the hall to 
see Mr. Dunyan dismissed with his wages. Isa- 
bel at once rehearsed the morning's misfortunes, 
and the old lady, when she had finished laugh- 
ing at them, began to pity them. She was a 
sprightly soul, this Dowager, after the fashion 
of a past generation that filliped at its sorrows, 
and she contrived to extract some cheer even 
from the hard cushions of her arm-chair. When 
this nursery-maid, to whom she had taken one 
of the violent fancies that age sometimes takes 
to youth, was about her, or when her son visited 
her, she was gay and garrulous as a magpie. 


On the occasions when her sceptre was effect- 
ing any of its irresistible revolutions in the house- 
hold she sat upright and calm, and was the 
moon-faced, placid, silver-haired old lady again. 
whom you would have deemed a happy angel 
of peace and submission. It was not, more: ver, 
because she lacked attention from others that 
she demanded so much from Isabel; for did not 
Mrs. Deshaughne every morning, in the per- 
formance of her filial-in-law duty, read to her 
the last written page of the Complete House- 
keeper’s Guide to a Healthy Table? And per- 
haps the amusement which the old lady derived 
from the entertainment did something toward 
helping the insubordination on its account below 
stairs. 

** So Mr. Dunyan has gone,” said she. “ Very 
inconsiderate of Martha. Mrs. De shaughne 
ought to have known that the first thing the 
man would do would be to finish the other one. 
Then, I suppose her temper was soured, mak- 
ing a fool of herself and the gooseberries too. 
Now we shall have no Spirito Santo at all. 
You're the only one of us all that has scen it, 
Isabel, lucky girl! Did he bid 
you good-by ?” 


So he went. 


**Oh yes, ma’am.” 
** How, may I ask ? 


**Oh, he said he would drop in of an evening 


| now and then.” 


‘That's all? 
he does. 


You bring him up to me when 
I'll have him over the coals for you. 
What is that red spot on your cheek—Miss 
Agatha’s griffes ?” 

‘*It’s—it’s where—he kissed me there,” said 
Isabel, desperately, first putting up her hand, 
and then covering the red spot in a universal 
mantle of the tint. 

** Ah, ah, ah, how naughty !” 
Dowager grew serious. 
bel, my good girl. 
owner.” 

‘* Who is that, ma’am ?” was asked in a slight 
perplexity. 

** You'll know him by his sign-manual on your 
left hand. Your husband, girl!” 

“Oh!” was the comprehensive and shame- 
faced reply. 

**Yes, yes, give the lads their distance. ‘Idle 
dallying never came to naught,’ says the prov- 
erb, which, you know, is ‘one man’s wit but 
many men's wisdom.’” And then, despite her 
caution, the venerable lady was softly sighing 
under her breath, ‘‘ Alas for the good old days 
when we were young!” 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma‘am,’ 
catching the words. 

‘*Never mind about it,” was the response. 
‘**T would do you no good. There! Now we'll 
spend a profitable half hour to hide our folly. 
Here’s a sermon upon the rainbow like unto an 
emerald. Let us discover how much the man 
has seen of it. Read now.” 

Isabel missed Mr. Dunyan as the days went 
on after this, she had grown to be so accus- 
tomed to his impertinent politenesses. The new 


And then the 
‘*No more of that, Isa- 
Keep your cheeks for their 
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said Isabel, not 
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gardener was a gruff ok 1 Dutchman who spoke 
scarcely two intelligible syllables, and whose 
stupidity was a thorn in the flesh whenever she 
indertook to execute the Dowager’s orders. Mrs. 
Deshaughne also began to enter remonstrances 
oncerning the amount of the nursery-maid’s 
time appropriated by others, and proposed that 
the elder lady should procure an attendant of 
her own. 
‘Very well, then,” declared the 
‘I'll take Isabel, she suits me. You may 
another nursery-maid.” 
3ut Mrs. Deshaughne had no mind to relin- 
1 the skillful fingers that furnished her with 
best of foreign embroidery for nothing at 
1, and angrily withdrew her forces from the 
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Isabel,” gasped the ol 
l —to die—I believe. But 
should really—like to how to do it. 
matches? Ah! Martha might long ago—h: 
had gas brought in. there—what odd 
to me when—I am going out!” And her 
gh came near suffocating her. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my good Is: 
sumed she, as the girl trembled to look at t he 

‘T dare say it is hard to be al 
a ghost. But then—I never hurt you, 
why should I, dying ?—Death—is only a con- 
dition. I have been ill. I convalesce. To- 
morrow—I shall be well.” 

**Qh, ma’am, let me just call the master! 
cried Isabel, alarmed at the labored breathing, 
and fancying the old lady’s mind wandered. 

**No, no—his grief—he’d be sorry—not so 
sorry as my poor Harrythough. George’s grief 
would—disturb me. How could I die in peace ?” 

* But Mrs. Deshaughne, then ?” 

**'Tush !” cried the dying woman, with her 
inextinguishable spirit. ‘‘ No, no, I say, child. 
Death terrifies her. He is going to swallow 
her some day. He is her bugaboo. The great 
giant--that shall crack her bones. Not the 
great angel that shall lift her on his wings. I 
dislike being—abhorrent to her—when I can 
not—retort. Stay here. You are not like a 
servant, Isabel. You are—my friend. I hope 
I—have done you no harm.” 

**Oh, ma’am! oh, ma’am! 

**Good. There are worse things—than dy- 
ing, Isabel. If my poor Harry were only here! 
Ah, my boy, my boy! Put the pillows behind 
me. Wipe my forehead, be so kind. Pretty 
soon—I shall have nobody. Think of that, 
child. Oh, what freedom! Rest and rest. 
Now—read the prayers for the dying.” And 
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when Isabel finished reading 
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and then, as he had promised, and only now and 
Mr. Dunyan dropped in at the lower door, 
and cut Isabel to the heart by flirting with every 
other girl in th “ beside hers n but with 
her, somehow, a ¢ had lat 
him, and what all a e rest expectec 
of he dared not offer Isabel. 
was she to know that ? 
t about this time Mrs. Deshauzhne finished 
ors of her pen, and proceeded to put her 
‘ies into practi That book was never to 
go out upon the world until its recipes, each and 
every, had been tested in her own kitchen and 
tasted on her That people should 
exist and perform the routine of heavy tasks-on 
such diet proved, of course, impossible; and then 
the concoctions were not to their mind. Yet so 
rich material must not be wasted—where was 
Isabel? The viands were sent up to the nurs- 
ery and not expected to come down again. And, 
growing every day more cadaverous, Isabel was 
slowly eating her way through the book in mis- 
eries of indigestion and panics of sudden death, 
and not in the least hoping to be alive at the 
word Finis. 
Thin and pale and destitute of strength upon 
this book-worm provender, Isabel was one after- 
noon, on the edge of twilight, returning through 
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the lane on a commission of Mrs. Deshaughne’s, | 


when she heard a trampling and lowing close be- 


hind her, mingled with the crying of drivers and 


cracking of whips, and found herself at the front 
of a herd of cattle whose tossing heads and horns 
loomed through the gray air like the phantasma- | 
goria of a nightmare. Once this would not} 
have alarmed her, now a flock of demons would | 
have been preferable companions in the narrow 

place. Flight was out of the question; they were | 
swifter than she, and full of their wickedness ; 

yet without flight she would be trodden under 

foot. There was nothing to do; so after her) 
first scream she pressed close against the fence | 
and shut her eyes. As she stood there, while 

the bellowing troop drew near, suddenly a voice 

sounded in her ear: 

** Look alive, Miss Isabel, and lend an ’and !” 
and opening her terrified eyes she saw a shadow | 
like Mr. Dunyan on the other side of the hedge, 
his two arms extended to grasp her waist, and 
after a moment’s doubtful poise in air she also 
was safe on the other side, and Mr. Dunyan had | 
set his foot in the hole of a decayed post, had | 
fallen, and lay with a broken limb. When the | 
cause of this disaster had passed, and Isabel had | 
seen the last of the tasseled tails whisk in the 
twilight air, she began to wonder that Mr. Dun- | 
yan yet remained on the ground, and speaking | 
to him and receiving no answer, stooped and | 
found him insensible. 

Here was an occasion for whatever fibre Isabel | 
had, no wailing nor wringing of hands; she re- | 
membered the brook in the field, ran to it and 
brought water in his cap to revive the injured 
man, dragged him away a little, with exertion 
of all her force, that she might straighten the | 
limb whose condition she at once discerned. | 
Then when he had awakened with a groan, she 
ran to alarm some nejghbors, to extemporize a 
stretelfer, and shortly had him at home, and a} 
physician suthmoned, and had privately fee’d 
Dame Halsey with a fabulous sum to attend to | 
every want of the patient. After which she 
went home half broken-hearted, and wondering 
if she were born to be this man’s doom and de- 
struction. 

The next day, when it was time for Isabel to 
walk with the children, she took the tangible 
translation of one of Mrs. Deshaughne’s recipes, 
sent up at her dinner—for it would have been 
strange indeed if, proceeding as far in the list as 
the jellies, not one of the whole number of com- 
pounds had been gustable—and staid a moment 
at Dame Halsey’s door to deliver it; for proba- 
bly even that, she thought, would be an improve- 
ment upon the Dame’s diet-drinks. And on the 
following evening, having bribed the housemaid 
to sit in the nursery till her return, she ran down 
with a handkerchief over her head just to in- 
quire how Mr. Dunyan might find himself. Mr. 
Dunyan’s own voice cried out in response, 
‘Come in here, Isabel ; come in here!” 

Isabel hesitated, but Dame Halsey gave her a 
friendly shove through the door, and she stood 
beside him and straightway burst into tears. 
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again. 


**Oh, Mr. Dunyan, I shall be the death of 
you yet!” she cried, as she saw his flushed face 
and pained features. 

“*T dare say you will!” he answered, with a 
*¢ But not just this time, unless I die 
of a broken ankle; which I wont!” 

‘You'll never forgive me,” sobbed Isabel. 
‘**T’ve lost you a place first, and now perhaps 
I've lost you a limb!” 

**Come, I wouldn’t be borrowing trouble, you 
have to pay such bitter usury, I've ’eard. T’Jl 
be about in a couple of months, the Doctor says, 
good as new; in fact, better’n ever, for I'd worn 
that bone some thirty years, now it’s warranted 
sound for sixty more to come. You call in now 
and then, bring me your goodies, as you did 
yesterday, and we'll call it square. I say, was 
that some of the High and Mighty’s cookery ? 
*Twasn’t so bad now. Didn't know she was up 
to any thing but slops. If she feeds her people 
on that they fare better than when I was there, 
Eh, Isabel ?” 

‘They won’t eat it,” said Isabel, laughing 
through her tears. ‘‘ And so I have to. And 
you can have it all, only you’d die.” 

‘*That’s a good girl. Give us the dimple 
I declare, Isabel, you're fairly pretty 
when you laugh.” 

‘*Then I’m a fright the most of my time,” she 
answered, still laughing, but with half the mind 


| to cry. 


‘*You’ve made me feel better already. If 
my ead didn’t hache so cursedly I'd shoulder a 
crutch and see you home.” 

“Your head? Then you must have fever. 
Did the doctor leave you any drops?” 

‘*Yes. There they are. It’s about time for 
them now. Perhaps you'd give them to me, 
Isabel ?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” and Isabel counted them out 
with alacrity, sweetened his mouth afterward, 
shook up his pillow, bathed his forehead, and 
left him at last feeling refreshed and restored 
and ready to fall asleep. 

Of-course, then, she came again the next even- 
ing; for Lucy, the new housemaid, shamed into 
generosity by Isabel’s distress and munificence, 
offered to sit again an hour with the sleeping 
children. On her way the cook beckoned her 
into the pantry and put something into her 
hands. ‘ There,” said she, ‘‘ you just take that 
to Mr. Dunyan with my respects. It’s some of 
her draff, to be sure, but then sick folk likes 
it, and the house must be rid of it. Laws a 
me! I hopes my nex’ missis won’t run mad a 
elevating the digesters. As for this one, she 
ain't half baked herself, no more’n that dish in 
the story was—when the pie was opened the 
birds began to sing—and as for the most of her 
mixin’s they’re just about as sensible as that one 
—pocketful of rye, and four-and-twenty black- 
birds baked into a pie! Covering my range all 
day with her meddlin’ messes! What's that? 
Forme? Isthat another? <A fresh fuddle? Id 
drop a pinch into ’em that would make her wish 
her cake was dough, that I would! if ’twarn’t 
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that you have to make ‘way with the most of 
‘em, Isabel, and you're a good patient soul that 
lets folks put upon you!” And the cook re- 
treated in dudgeon over the remembrance of her 
wrongs, spelling out as she went the directions 
for walnut-sauce that the other had just brought 
‘*Catsup indeed !” muttered she, 
between her teeth. ‘‘Catlap would be more to 
the pint! Well, I've give warning!” And, not 
caring to hear more, Isabel sped down the field 
to her destination. 

And so for a week or more, constant to the 
moment, every evening Isabel made a little call 
on the invalid, never forgetting to provide her- 
self with some welcome dainty, a jelly, or a 
cream, or a bunch of grapes begged from the 
gruff old gardener, till at last Mr. Dunyan looked 
for her coming with eager interest, and expe- 
rienced actual disappointment if the door-latch 
lifted after dark and it were not she. 

So Isabel came and went, brought cheer and 
left it, made him more comfortable in her short 
hour than Dame Halsey did in the whole twen- 
ty-four ; told the news, lent the papers, brought 
the flowers in which the young gardener really 
had an interest; listened to his schemes for the 
future, and became with all her care and atten- 
tion no longer the pale, silent, tear-sodden maid- 
servant in his eyes, but a rosy, smiling person 
of importance. 

One noon when he had been able for some 
time to move about, though he had had it kept 
a careful secret from Isabel, as Mr. Dunyan sat 
in his chair in the sun, he looked up at Dame 
Halsey stirring round in her household affairs, 
and said, ‘‘Seeing you a counting your eggs, 
puts me in mind to say that I’ve nothing before- 
hand in the world, Dame, not a farthing—a shift- 
less wretch. You'll have to wait for my debt to 
you till I get. quite about again.” 

‘*That’s all settled!” answered the Dame, with 
a fling of her duster over the basket of eggs. 

‘* Settled? How?” he said, turning on her 
with surprise. “ 

‘‘Tsabel,” said the sententious body. 

‘‘Tsabel? What has she to do with that ?’ 

‘* She paid me beforehand; that’s all. The 
night she brought you home. She broke you, 
and she must mend you, I suppose.” 

The young man made no more reply, but 
pondered silently for hours with a brow growing 
constantly more yexed and more perplexed, and 
walked and stood and sat alternately, doing 
neither three consecutive moments, wearing a 
flushed and paling face and bitten lip, till at last 
night and Isabel came. 

Isabel wore a little red hood over her dark 
hair from which she had long since stripped the 
prim cap, for the weather belonged to one of 
those chilly days that sometimes surprise the 
ardent August himself, and whether it were 
that, or the run in the cool air, that gave her 
cheek its color, who could say? At any rate, 
as she approached, the glowing sky behind her, 
and the evening-star hanging just over her head, 
she seemed so happy and lovely a woman, so 


down to her. 
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different from the dreary dismal girl of yore, 
that Dunyan felt his heart give a throb as he 
rose on his cane and went to meet her. He 
paused half-way. ‘‘ Now,” said he to himself, 
‘*be a man, and let her alone, she’s none of 
yours.” And then his eyes rested on her. ‘*‘ How 
pretty she is!” he added in his thoughts. ‘I 
didn’t know I cared about her. Why can’t I 
leave her now, s! gold ? She’s got 
gold, too. She likes me, that she does. What's 
that other one to me? what right has the hag! 
Little Isabel. Ah you red cheek. No, I can’t, 
Ican’t. By God, I won't!” And when Isabel 
reached him he stamped his well foot upon the 
ground, as if to set a seal thereby on 
termination. 

“Tam nearly well you see, Isabel,” said he, 
aloud. 

‘* Ah yes, you can walk,” answered Isabel, 
pulling off her hood, ‘‘I am so glad!” 

**Are youthen? Ican’tsaythesame. You'll 
not be running down of an evening much lon- 


1@ 8 good as 


some de- 


ger. 

Isabel’s face crimsoned. 

‘*You think, perhaps,” continued Dunyan, 
then, ‘‘that I'll be running up? You think 
wrong,” he said. ‘* Not a step of it.” 

** You'll forget all about us then?” answered 
Isabel, with a great cadence of disappointment 
in her voice. ‘‘ You'll not be dropping in now 
and then any more?” 

+ Ho.” 

Isabel shivered as she stood at the thought of it. 

** Put on your hood, girlie,” said he. ‘ You're 
No, I'll not go up to 
the house; what should I go therefor? There'll 
be no soul I care to see!” 

He paused, but Isabel was speechless; if she 
had spoken perhaps her voice would have been 
a cry. 

‘*No,” continued he, unabashed. ‘There 
isn’t a soul in that house at present that I ever 
care to see again. And to tell you the truth, 
Isabel, I’m thinking of being married.” 

Isabel said nothing still lest she should shriek ; 
she could keep calm if she could keep quiet; 
she only gazed at him with great, amazed, de- 
spairing eyes, and there was silence. 

**Tsabel,” said Mr. Dunyan, suddenly, “what 
did you go and pay Dame Halsey for? Heh?” 

But he received no answer. 

‘* And what have you been bringing me jel- 
lies and sauces and relishes for, and making me 
comfortable all this time ?” 

Still Isabel could not have replied. 
er had any spirit. 

‘* You got me this cane,” said he. 
think I can get along with only one 
want another. I want one just as high as your 
shoulder. I want it all the time.” He placed 
his hand on her shoulder as he spoke, and walk- 
ed, leaning a trifle of his weight uponit. “Why 
don’t you answer me then?” said he. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you say I can have it?” And he bent to 
look in her face, and, doing so, saw her lip quiv- 
er. ‘*Tears?” saidhe. ‘‘ Because I’m not go- 


She nev- 


“Do you 
cane? I 
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ing up to Squire Deshaughne’s any more? Who | 


do you suppose I'd care to see there when you're 

gone? Would I suffer you to go back and stay 

there? Who do you suppose it is lam going 

to marry, Isabel?” And all at once, as the 

shower gushed from her eyes and her heart, he 

had caught her in his two arms and was fold- 

ing her close to his strong breast, and saying 

over and over again in her ears, *‘ No one but 

you, no one but you, my dear, my love, my lit- | 
tle Isabel!” 

On her return that night, having left Mr. 
Dunyan, who had limped home with her, in 
the kitchen, the nursery-maid sought her mis- | 
tress, and announced her intention of leaving. 
Mrs. Deshaughne looked up in consternation. 
“Going?” she said. ‘‘And only one breadth 
embroidered of the dress Miss Agatha is to wear 
at her Aunt Maria’s wedding ?” 

**T can work on it just as well after I’m mar- 
ried, ma’am,” said Isabel, blushingly. 

‘*Married! You are in earnest? What a| 
foolish girl! What under the sun are you go- 
ing to be married for? I never can conceive why 
people in your situation in life marry at all.” 

**Why does Miss Maria marry?” asked Isa- 
bel, already emboldened. , 

**That is quite another thing. If you are go- 
ing to take me up in that way, Isabel, I shall not 
regret losing you. But here you are, comfort- 
able, surrounded by plenty; and there you will 
be poor, struggling, hard-working, and instead | 
of one mouth very likely a dozen.” 

**You can do for your own, ma‘am, and love 
lightens the way.” 

‘*Well. You will do as you please, I sup- 
pose; people always do. I have performed my | 
duty in warning you, Isabel; for you have been 
a good girl, taking your inexperience into con- 
sideration, and I could wish better things for 
you. foolish, foolish! However.” 

Following these encouraging remarks, there 
was a little jeering among the envious maids in 
the kitchen. 

** Ah, she’s taken bad,” said Lucy. 

‘** Awful spasms,” answered the cook. 
an epemetic always going round.” 

** Yes,” said the waiting Dunyan, ‘‘ it needed | 
both my arms to hold her.” 

“Ts she often took that way ?” asked Lucy. 

‘*Tell me, girlie,” whispered Dunyan, ‘is it 
hard to take ?” 

But the next day it was all amply compen- 
sated by Mr. Deshaughne’s ringing for her, and 
after assuring her that he should never forget | 
her kindness to his mother, and bidding her | 
eall upon him if she needed help in the fu | 
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ture, paying over her legacy, and making up 
the balance of all she had drawn, so that it lay, 
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day of his life, and coming away, had paid it all 


| over for the little house and garden at the head 


of the lane; and with a wedding present of the 
Complete Housekeeper’s Guide to a Healthy Ta- 
ble from Mrs. Deshaughne, the two were estab- 
lished in life together. 

If Isabel all the days of her life had known 
only trouble and grief, now in her thirtieth year 
she began to experience the blessedness of be- 
ing. They were different skies under which 
she breathed from the cloudy heaven of her 


: san ‘ : 
youth; it was a different soil upon which she 


trod from her previous path among graves. She 
remembered that it was said there shall be new 
heavens and a new earth; and when her hus- 
band, happy as herself, sometimes paused in the 
midst of his happiness to forbode, she would re- 
peat it to him, and assure him that if this were 
not already the millenniun, still their delight 
was so simple and so innocent that it must cer- 
tainly be eternal. If Robert kept the garden 
and vines and paling perfect in order and neat- 
ness out of doors, Isabel kept the floors and fur- 
niture as exquisitely within ; it was outside a lit- 
tle nook of bowery beauty, and internally a nest 
of spotless precision. When the gay-tinted au- 
tumn had vanished, and white winter lay on the 
land, Isabel’s well-swept hearth and polished 
irons reflected the ruddy fire in a thousand dan- 
cing lights to greet the husband returning at 
dark; and her snowy table glittered in the glow 
as gayly as if its plated ware had been the sil- 
ver of Potosi, spread, as it was, with none of 
Mrs. Deshaughne’s olla podridas, but with pure 
and healthy dishes, as pleasant to the palate as 
to the eye. Often in the long evenings she read 
to him while he practiced his mechanical skill 
upon some trifle; or at other times she sewed 
with a swift needle, and listened to the gossip 


of his day’s duties; or, later, while he sat on a 


low seat before the falling fire, she came and 
placed herself on the mat at his feet, resting her 
head upon his knee, and he told her little inci- 
dents of his youth, and hearkened in return to 
her mournful tale, and promised anew, with 
tears ir his eyes, to make all that sorrow up to 
her now in joy; and if there were any thing 
concealed in his recital of by-gone days beneath 
imaginary sketch and detail Isabel never sus- 
pected it. 

By-and-by spring came up the round side of 
the earth, and the pretty white cottage was odor- 
ous in the atmosphere of its broad plats and beds 
of violets, double and deepest blue, from which 
Robert gathered much income; and Isabel laid 
their pressed sweetness away in a drawer where 
she had hidden her latest possessions ; for now 
she no longer sewed on the well-paid embroidery, 
but garnished little linens and cambrics of her 


as before, a round check for a thousand dollars. own, with all the art of her needle running riot 
One fine September morning, a month from | in snow-flakes and vines and frost-work of fern- 


that day, Mrs. Isabel Dunyan had indorsed her 
maiden name on the back of the slip of paper, 
and Mr. Robert Dunyan had folded its proceeds 
neatly into his pocket-book in the bank as if he 
had been in the habit of cashing drafts every 


| air, such shining skies; she almost feared that 


like tracery. It seemed to Isabel that never be- 
fore had there blossomed such a spring—a spring 
of such gentle and balmy winds, such perfumed 


never would there’come another. All the time 
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she followed her husband with adoring eyes; 
she found him so strong, so kind, so gay, he an- 
ticipated her wishes, prevented her whims, was 
as devoted to her as the sunbeam is to the earth ; 
every day, beneath that caressing warmth, her 
heart opened and expanded. 

June came, with all its roses, went, and left 
them lingering yet behind ; and when the last of 
them hung fully blown upon its bending stem, 
and shedding its fragrant petals slowly down, 
Isabel lay burdened with unspoken satisfaction 
and a dearer little rose nestled on the pillow be- 
side her. 

It was touching to see the mother then in all 
those succeeding months. She was like some 
one who found it impossible to believe in her 
good luck; and she regarded her baby as if it 
were a cherub that, for some divine reason, 
had taken mortal shape a while, but which must 
eventually escape from her unworthy retention. 
Nor was the father far behind. He saw a mira- 
cle lying across Isabel’s lap; he recognized the 
beauty of God’s laws that had created so lovely 
a thing in his image; and each time that he 
looked from the dark eyes of the pale little child 
into Isabel's face his heart filled with a yearning 
tenderness over her and the gift she had given 
him. Every day made him a nobler and a bet- 
ter man, it seemed; there was not a moment 
when he would have hesitated to lay down his 
life for the sure welfare of the two treasures of 
his hearth. But in the midst of all his joy a 
haunting horror beset him: and after any mo- 
ment of peculiar pleasure, the autumn day when 
at the close of many weary months Isabel first 
set her foot outdoors; the afternoon when, re- 
turning home, the baby first doubtfully faltered 
the name he was to wear for her through life ; 
after any such incident he seized his hat and 
rushed away with desperation, as if it were not 
possible to breathe freely again till he had walked 


off some weight, be it of terror, or of remorse, | 


or any agony of apprehension. Then he would 
return to find the child asleep, and fear that it 
were dead perhaps, and call for Isabel to make 
the dark eyes open; or he would find her sitting 
before the fire with it luiled upon her knee, hold- 
ing up the tiny pink foot to the blaze till he 
kissed its five dimples, and laid his wife’s cool 
hand upon his burning cheek and wet it with his 
tears. If all this meant any thing but excess 
of gladness Isabel had no dimmest glimpse of 
the truth behind. She was so content and blest 
that she forgot all the possibilities of the sinful, 
sorrowful world. Ah, what a happy, happy 


twelvemonth flew by! Two years it made, of quiet | 


and pride and delight, so swift that at the close 
they seemed but to have breathed two breaths. 
It was more than Dunyan deserved. And so 
it became high time for fate to put out a strong 
hand and crush such a hollow satisfaction. 


One morning, an hour before noon, the din- 
ner simmered over the fire, Isabel sat at her 
quilling-irons, and the baby stood by a chair 
just within the door of the other room It had 


| we've ’ad two years’ wear out of it. 
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been an ailing child, and had but lately stood at 
ali, now she could make her way round by cling- 
ing to various objects, but had never yet toddled 
off alone. The sunshine fell brightly in at the 
opposite window, and gilded the yellow locks of 
the little girl till her head seemed fairly covered 
with a glory, and every thing in either room 
was light and bright and cheery. 

Suddenly the outer door of the room where 
Isabel was burst open and Dunyan entered 
entered precipitately, bent and almost falling 
in, like one staggering. His hat dropped upon 
the floor, he was pale as death, and his hair lay 
all wet upon his forehead. 

“‘Tsabel, darling,” 
strange, thick voice, 
hour?” 

“Can I? Why of course I can. 
hour? What for?” 

** Never mind what for. 
hers, and mine ?” 

‘Why, why, where are we going, Robert ?” 

**'To Philadelphia first. Then further.” 

** Philadelphia !” uttered, in 
ment. ‘To live?” 

‘To live from 
can’t breathe here another day, Isabel. 
am choked, I am choked!” he cried, 
his throat. . 

His voice, his way, made a fearful feeling 
come over her that perhaps he had been drink- 
ing. Yet Dunyan neverdrank. No, it wa 
other intoxication than that of intense excite- 
ment. 

“Robert!” she exclaimed, alarmed, 
can you mean ?” 

“Come, come, dear! spring to it. 
only an hour,” he said. 

‘*But, Robert, your work! And then 
embroidery —I was making enough by it to have 
kept us, nearly.” 

“You can make by it as well there.” 

** And all my customers !” 

**T’ll promise you new ones,” 

** But—” 

** There’s no time for words, Isabel.” 

‘Oh, don’t look so!” she exclaimed, at his 
fixed and desperate face. ‘‘ Surely I'd follow 
you to the world’s end. Don’t speak to me so! 
There, there, never mind it, I'll ran up and get 
your things off first. But what's to do with the 
furnishing ?” 

‘*T’ve sold the house, Isabel, and all that’s 
in it as it stands,” 

Often after a blow the first remark is trivial 
enough to laugh at. 

‘¢ And the dinner in the pot!’’ said Isabel. 

Dunyan scarcely heard her; he was laying 
down some bills on the table. ‘‘ Not quite so 
much as it cost us, dear,’ saidhe. ‘Only nine 
hundred ; but it will start us fresh. And then 
Two years’ 


said he, hurriedly, in a 
*‘can you pack up in an 


But in an 
All your things, and 
] } 
she astonish- 
ere 


Oh, 


tearing at 


somewhere, away 


I 
I 


Sho 


‘what 
There's 


my 


wear! Two years’ wear!” 

‘*Oh, when we were so happy!” said Isabel, 
gathering up her quilling lest any moisture 
should fall upon it. 
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All this time the ‘eaby, dancing on heel and | 


toe, holding by one hand to the chair, its little 
curls flashing in the light, had been crying un- 
noticed, ‘‘ Papa! papa!” 
changes on the sound. 

** Ah, my God! look at her!” cried Dunyan ; 
and the child, leaving her support, set one foot 
before another, at first suspiciously, then firmly, 
followed it up, and walked waveringly, with ex- 
tended balancing arms, laughing face, and shin- 
ing hair, along the sunbeam to her father. He 
snatched her to his heart. ‘‘You are mine! 
you are mine!” he cried, so fiercely that the 
frightened child put up a trembling lip. ‘*No 
one shall tear me away. I will not forsake you! 
Oh, my darling! my darling! my little child, 
my only one! life of my life!” and he bowed 


his face were wet with his great passionate scald- 
ing tears. 
child from him and stood her upon the floor. 
He bent then and kissed her own mouth. ‘‘God 
bless you, my dear wife, my true wife! My 
true wife before God!” said he; and she laid her 
head for a moment against his shoulder. <As 
they remained so, Isabel felt the baby pulling 
stoutly at her skirts; she raised her head and 
turned. A shadow fell upon the floor. 
yan had left the door ajar; now it was open; 
and a woman stood upon the threshold. 

A woman, tall, and large, and fair, her eetan| 
dyed with a deep rose of anger, her luxuriant 


blonde hair falling in large, short ringlets about | that scored them. 


Dun- | 
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and ringing melodious 
ius. Yes. 


In some perplexity Isabel took the | 
| five years ago. I've 





**Oh, you wicked woman! you false, false 
woman !” cried Isabel, aflame. ‘‘ You are tel]- 
ing an untruth. Jam his wife!” 

**More’s the pity, then—for here are two of 
Don’t you put hon your virtuous 
hairs; there’s time enough for that. 
Robert Everard’s wife a dozen years ago; 
as for you—but I'll call you no names.” And 
Mrs. Everard magnanimously folded her arms 
under her shawl and nodded with complacence. 

‘*Everard? Oh, you are mistaken!” said 
Isabel then, with her crazed brain clinging, like 
a drowning man’s hand, to a straw, ‘‘ there is 
no one of the name of Everard here.” 

**Oh! ain’t there? Yes there is; 
s!” triumphantly cried the other. 


I was 
hand 


yes there 
** Everard’s 


| his name at ‘ome, whatever Dunyan may be 
over her till the tiny hands she pushed against | 


‘ere; and Margaret Heverard’s my name. That 
man,” said she, slowly drawing out her arm and 
pointing the finger at him, “‘ ran away from me 
raised ’eaven and hearth 
to findhim. The law’s on my side. And now 
I've got him, and now I mean to keep him!” 

**Oh, it’s not true, it’s not true!” cried Isa- 
bel. ‘* Robert, Robert, why don’t you speak ?” 

** And here’s my certificate, if that'll do you 
any good,” said the woman. 

Isabel seized and tore it into twenty frag- 
ments. 

** Hoity toity, my mistress! That’s your 
game, is it?” And in reward Mrs. Margaret 
dealt Isabel’s hands a blow with her parasol 


At the sound Mr. Dunyan 


her white throat, her blue eyes burning and | turned, seized the parasol, and flung it far be- 
sparkling over the two—the fury that possessed | yond the gate, took the stout shoulder in his 


her consuming the marks of a grosser demon. 
Once beautiful, now nothing but the incarna- 
tion of a vixen and a shrew, the weight of the 
moment gave, perhaps, to her full-curved and 
massive figure some of the majesty of a Nemesis. 

‘“ Very pretty of you, Mr. Everard, I do de- 
clare!” said the Nemesis. 

‘“Who is this?” asked Isabel, indignantly 
stepping forward. 

‘*T might hask the same,” replied the other, 
holding the door open with the handle of her 
parasol. ‘* But instead of that I'll tell you. I 
am that man’s wife.” 

Isabel laughed in the midst of her trouble. 

*< Just hear her, Robert,” said she. ‘‘She’s 
crazy, I suppose, poor thing!” she added, in an 
undertone. 

*“No more than you be,” said the woman, 
catching the sound. ‘I’ve come all the way 
over seas after my legal ’usband. What if the 
bans warn’t cried for us? The priest bound 
us; and there’s ‘is ring hon my ’and.” 

A flash of terror and anguish smote Isabel. 
Why didn’t Dunyan laugh with her? Could 
this be what ailed him? Then she hid her fear 
in an impregnable disbelief. 

“There! that’s enough,” said she, shortly. 

‘* As it ought to be,” replied the other. ‘I've 
tracked ‘im ’ere, hand a hawful time I’ve ’ad of 
it! And if there’s a Lord in heaven, and if 
there ain’t, I’m that man’s wife!” 


| 


grip, and would have sent its owner after it but 


| for Isabel’s voice : 


|lying to me, is she not?” 


“Wait a moment, Robert. That woman is 
And her eyes be- 


| sought him. 








“Why don’t you speak, Everard?” said the 
woman, quietly, feeling the game was safe. 

Dunyan’s hand fell from her shoulder. He 
looked from one to the other, from one to the 
other. Then his eyes seemed to grow to Isa- 
bel’s, and to her the silence was terrible. 

‘* No, Isabel,” he murmured at last, in husky 
whispers ; ‘‘ she is telling the devil’s own truth.” 

Isabel caught up her child. An instinct 
taught her to hold it as her shield against the 


| world. 


‘*T am his lawful wedded wife,” 
conquering intruder. 

* And what am I?” cried Isabel. 

‘*What are you?” answered Margaret. 
in the glass yonder and see. What are you in- 
deed? Look at your stooping, one-sided, lank, 
lean picture, and think to keep my man away 
from me!” And she drew herself up like a 
queen. ‘A hussy to boot. = that’s what 
you are. Fora viper!” 

Mr. Dunyan put his hand back on the wo- 
man’s shoulder, thrust her through the door, 
and shut and bolted it. And crying out, “I 
never came all the way from home to give the 
thing up now. You'll come with me!” she re- 


asserted the 


“Look 
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- iicediiaaadiath ; a 
gained possession of her parasol, calmly took 
her seat on the door-stone, and. awaited the re- 
sults of her conjugal faithfulness. 

For a few moments after the door was closed 
Dunyan stood there, not daring to look up. 

‘You can not forgive me, Isabel ?” said he, 
finally. 

‘<Tt was my fault,” she answered. 
never have put myself in your way. 
have seen that you were 

How quiet she was! Not a tear, a groan, an 
exclamation. He half expected her old vehe- 
mence and her blind, helpless appeals; that she 
would be frantic with grief; that he could soothe 
her, promiss her, console her. Then he saw 
that he should have known Isabel better. How 
far she had gone from him already! <A fresh 
wave of agony swept over Dunyan, his frame 
shook with a great tearless sob. 

‘Oh, Isabel!” he said; ‘‘ you wi// not forgive 
me.” 

‘<I do, I do—if there is any thing to forgive.” 


“T should 
I ought to 
a married man.” 


She turned away quickly, but soon resuming, 


said: ** We will not speak so of it. 
see what can be done.” 

‘* Yes, Isabel, what can be done. I will go 
away a while—out West, where such things are 
easy. I will’ave my divorce. It will be but a 
month or two. Then I will come back to you, 
my darling, my own girl!” 

Isabel hesitated. Home again, joy again, ¢ 
happy, honest woman once more of unsullied 
name, his love, his care, his dear, dear presence ! 
And then certain holy words seemed to illumin- 
ate themselves in letters of light before her eyes, 
and far, far off she heard a voice, like a tolling 
bell, saying, ‘*‘ Whosoever putteth away his wife, 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery.” 

‘‘Has she done you any wrong, Robert?” 
asked Isabel. 

“She! She does me wrong by drawing | 
breath to-day !” 

‘Oh, Robert, there it is! 
with her—your wife.” 

‘‘My wife!” He ground his teeth at the 
word, and wrung his great, hard hands. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘my wife. But let me tell you how. 


We must 


You must go 


A boy of twenty, caught by a woman of thirty | 
Handsome | 


—caugit as the prey by the fowler. 
then, handsome as the devil, she was; and why 
she fancied me he only knows. But she did— 
God! she did. Married in a frolic, and trapped 
and secured—nothing loth then either, not loth 
till too late. Jealous if I spoke to a jill on the 
way; after me if I sat an hour at the show; 
crying out at me with her loud voice the length 
of the street; taking to the drink; keeping my 
’ouse unclean, my food uncooked, my clothes 
unwashed, unmended, with her pot companions 
beside her. Ah! ah! she led me seven years 
of hell, and then I ran away. But every Mi- 
chaelmas since I’ve sent her a matter of twenty | 
pound, enough to keep her in any honest way, | 
though it pinched me. And though I sent it 
to London, it’s by that she tracked me. Ah, | 
Heaven! hunted like a hare!” 


my delight all the days of my life. 


| She’s safe with you, 
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** Poor t oy! poor boy !” sighed Isabel. 
“Ah, my girl, I thought you would say so. 
I thought you would never s : 
you. From you and her, my little pretty one.” 
He picked up his hat as he spoke, and stood 
fingering the brim like a culprit awaiting sen- 
tence. ‘‘Isabel,” said he then m¢ 
looking up and drawing a freer breath, 
be rid of this woman, and it shall all go | 
fore between us! you and me? We'll spend 
the balance of our days together yet.” 


end me away from 


re he ldly, 
oT 


] 
as b¢ 


“Ah, Robert, can you think so poorly of me 


1 

t 

as that?’’ she sadly answered. 
must part to-day.” 

**Don’t say that,” urged he. 
that! You are going to break my hear 
**No, no, Robert; you have done 

“T know it. Wrong, most gric 
to you, my dear. But 
you should know—” 

‘*T was not thinking it. 
You have blessed me instead. You have given 
me two happy years I never looked for; all their 
memories; and—you have given me her to be 
You'll not 
be taking her from me, Robert ?” and she looked 
up at him with wistful eyes. 

** How can I lose her? How can I lose her ?” 
he answered, sitting down and burying his face 
in his hands. 

There was a pause—full of noble bitterness. 
It was broken at last by Isabel. 

** You shall have her if you will. Oh, if you 
will! But ‘twill be hard for me to miss you 
both and to be all forlorn. And yet, poor man 

and yet, poor man,” she faltered, swallowing 
great gulps of trouble. ‘It’s worse for you who 
can't have your sorrow out alone, who won’t be 
by yourself. Oh, good-by, my little lass! There, 
Robert, take her, take her!” 

‘*To be under that jade’s thumb. 


sore a and I 


yous wrong 


I was never meaning 


No wrong to me. 


Oh no. 
He looked 
at the child, crowing and capering in Isabel's 
arms, and in reward she was still a moment 
and turned—her eyes, large and dark as pur- 
plest hearts-ease all gilded in sunlight, shining 
up at him. 

‘Oh, I can’t go, I can’t go!” he cried. 

‘*'There’s no other way, Robert. You can’t 
stay. It’s your duty and your atonement,” said 
the sad-voiced Isabel. ‘‘ You’ve done wrong, 
as I was saying. Oh, I forgive you, but what 
will God do? Perhaps you'll wipe it out by 
doing right. ’Twon’t be for long—folk are 
cruel—and in the next world there'll be God to 
judge betwixt us—she and me!” 

She went up to him with the child in her 
arms; he rose, and would have covered both in 
one embrace; but Isabel left the baby there and 
retreated, herself, like a feather blown by a 
breath. 

‘Oh already, Isabel?” he said, bitterly, set- 
ting down the child. ‘‘ You're going to forget 
me? You've begun so soon?” 

‘Tt is my duty to.” 

“* Well, then, I'll bid you all good-by together, 


She’s yours.” 
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you and her and the sun. [I'll not see to-mor- 
row’s rise I’m thinling.” 

But as he turned to go, his fingers so tightly 
locked that they were bloodless, the quick foot- 
fall reversed him, the hands were on his shoul- 
ders, the face raised to his. ‘Oh, put your 
dear arms about me!” cried Isabel. ‘* Oh, for 
the last time, the last, last time! Be strong, be 
strong, Robert, as I shall. This life’s not all. 
Oh, God help us! bear it bravely for my sake !” 

“There, there, Tll try,” he murmured. 
‘God bless you, girl, and forgive me!” 

And Isabel and happiness were for this world 
divorced. 


When Robert, half a dozen hours later, sat by 
Margaret's side, jolting southward in the cars, 
he waked from a sort of stupor of abstraction, 
and took off his hat to wipe the forehead on 
which a cruel moisture started with reviving 
memory. As he did so his eye was caught by 
something tucked within the lining of the hat. 
It was the parcel of bills, the nine hundred dol- 
lars received for the house, that he had laid upon 
the table, and that Isabel must have hidden 
there while he sat with his face in his hands. 
He returned them to their place, with a look in 
his eye that told Margaret what would become 
of them at the next station. But there were 
many miles before them ere that could be 
reached ; they were rushing through a darkening 
landscape, the air in the car was hot and op- 
pressive, he had just passed a period of strange 
excitement, he was weighed down by a heavy 
consciousness that wherever he fled from this 
woman she yet would find him out, and that 
her clemency alone kept him from the biga- 
mist’s cell. Jolting monotonously onward, be- 
fore that station was reached and left behind 
Robert was asleep, Margaret had obtained pos- 
session of the parcel; and applying to it some 
generosity, though a curious logic, had sent 
three hundred to Isabel, and had kept the bal- 
ance herself—reasoning that, as there were three 
of them, six hundred was not any more than the 
share of two. 

So Isabel began life again. All that night 
she kept her baby, a little unconscious cuddling 
dreamer, close to her cold stone of a heart for 
comfort; but she refused to think—she was only 
stolidly miserable, far better that than the acute 
agony of comprehension. 
gathered their clothes together, left the little 
cottage without once looking behind her, per- 
suaded Dame Halsey to take the child to board, 
and went to secure for herself a situation as 
seamstress with Mrs. Deshaughne again—a 
thing which Mrs. Deshaughne all the more 
willingly accorded to her because she found a 
grim pleasure in the fulfillment of her predic- 
tion. 

If Isabel had been a fine lady now, if she had 

‘* Fed upon roses and lain in the lilies of life,” 
perhaps she would have died. But no one un- 
der Mrs. Deshaughne’s roof was an idler; the 
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The next day she} 


Complete Housekeeper being off her hands and | 





ee 
the cook's, she had turned her attention toward 
| thrift of apparel.and the invention of a Univers 
al Costume. And, lest that were insufficient. 
if any of her fine friends were at a loss for th, 
marking of their republican crests and plebeian 
initials, the transfer of their old embroideries. 
or the decoration of new ones, Mrs. Deshaughn< 
knew of a poor woman who would be glad to do 
it all for a less sum than that usually given—the 
work was put into Isabel’s hands and the money 
into Mrs. Deshaughne’s; and the conscience of 
the latter lady was elastic enough to tell her 
that, as she had a perfect right to employ her 
| seamstress as she pleased, farm her out, or oth- 
erwise, she had also a perfect right to employ 
the aforesaid money in the purchase of sun- 
shades for the little brown girls of the Zahra. 
Work, therefore, there was, and plenty of ix; 
and in it Isabel buried herself, while her needle 
flew faster than her pulses. Not to think was 
all her desire—to become a breathing automa- 
ton her aim. She succeeded at the cost of half 
her nervous strength. When she knelt down in 
the morning she repeated her false husband's 
name, to be sure, but only mechanically; at 
midnight, well worn, unstrung, and tired to the 
last point of endurance, all that sheathing of 
fortitude melted ; and, though she half believed 
it wrong even to think of the man, his mention 
came involuntarily, and her petitions were full 
of fervor and tears, wrestling for him in prayer 
to the pitch of madness. But even then she 
would lie down at last in bed, feeling that she 
was but turning over from a happy dream; that 
she had really only retaken her old life; that she 
had more than cause for gratitude enough on 
account of that delicious season to remember. 
It was only when she saw her little girl that the 
floods fairly came over Isabel; that the passion 
mounted and surged over hope and faith and 
memory; that she felt in agony the difference 
between herself and the Isabel of two years ago; 
that recollection gave a keener pang to pain; 
and then, with it all, wild apprehensions for 
Dunyan, wild sympathy with his sorrow tore 
| her bleeding heart. But after one of these oc- 
casions Isabel worked with such a will, stitched 
and tamboured with such electric speed, that 
her mistress recalling it, was perfectly ready to 
spare her another hour with her child on the 
| next time she asked for it. 
Mrs. Deshaughne’s will was good ; but in spite 
of it, at last, ti ose fingers had to rest, and then 
the reaction of .ll this strain followed fast upon 
| poor Isabel in illness; but even in the delirium 
at dead of night she hid her face in the pillow, 
half aware that she was weeping and wailing 
about a forbidden name. When fever, that 
| great remedy of abused Nature, had finally left 
Isabel, she would have found it easy to sink 
| away into the reposeful hollows of death had not 
the child which they brought to her bedside goad- 
ed her back to labor and patience, and once more 
she pricked out the pattern of her life with her 
needle. 
That Isabel had not been turned adrift upon 


| 





the summons of the physician, when it was part 
of Mrs. Deshaughne’s principles that a servant 
sick was no longer a servant, and the poor-house 
and not hers was the place for paupers, was cer- 
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tainly a wonderful thing ; but, in the first place, | 


the head of the house, who now and then made 
people aware of his existence, would not listen 
@o it; and, in the next place, Mrs. Deshaughne 
was a woman, and sight of Isabel's little girl, 
whom Miss Agatha brought up to the house and 
found great pleasure in dressing and undressing 
like a doll, melted her principles into compas- 
sion; and, once allowing her to remain there, 


of course the rest was done thoroughly, and she 


was nursed as carefully as if she had been the 
first lady of the land. 

Naturally enough then, when once more re- 
instated in her little straw chair, with her sewing- 
bird beside her, Isabel desired to make her mis- 
tress some thank-offering. But what had she in 
the world to give except her labor, and that al- 
ready belonged to Mrs. Deshaughne. Isabel 


looked at her tambour-frame, and felt that it was | 


capable of far more than she had ever demanded 
of it; but where was she to obtain the material 
for any splendid design? Buy it she could not, 
nor would it be befitting if she could. Were there 
only something of Mrs. Deshaughne’s very own 
that she could ornament lavishly as some sacer- 
dotal stole, her needle would he blest. Casting 
about in her mind, Isabel bethought herself of 
a great trunk in the attic, containing old East 
Indian things, and once belonging to the Dow- 
ager, that long ago Mrs. Deshaughne had bid- 
den her empty among the servants, but which 
she had neglected to do, supposing perhaps that 
it contained merely a raff of soiled and unsuit- 
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of a rain-storm uninjured, probably sent to the 
Dowager by her scape-grace of a son, valued by 
her too much to be given away, but thrown aside 
on account of its inappropriate color, which was 
the last shade and suspicion of sea-green just 
before melting into perfect white. Isabel smooth- 
ed it out over the foot-board, and watched how 
unbrokenly it took and blended all the various 
ripples of light; and as she knew it would meet 
with no manner of approbation from Mrs. De- 
shaughne as it was, she hurriedly cut off the 
breadths by a gown she had just finished for that 
lady, and locked the rest away in a drawer. 
Then she obtained permission to walk into town, 
where she selected her device and her flossy silks 
of most fine and exquisite hues, and, returning, 
fastened the first length of the material into her 
tambour-frame. Rising then every day a couple 
of hours before her usual time, she gave the 
earliest sunbeams to her task; and whenever she 
went to see her child the tambour-frame went 
too, till at last, surprised to see what pleasure 
had found in it, breadth after breadth and 
the long bodice-piece beside, she ripped from 
the frame, free and finished. 

As Isabel entered Mrs. Deshaughne’s sitting- 
room with the work spread upon her arm, that 
personage forgot her usual caution, all her re- 
cent principles of retrenchment and the livery 
of the race as well, which had been taking shape 


she 


{in her head, and burst into exclamations of 


able finery, and fearing their sneers, till it was | 


forgotten. Now she determined to overhaul it. 


It required some courage on Isabel’s part to brush | 


away the tribes of spiders who had fastened their 


tent-ropes to its big brass nails; but then, that | 


done, the lid lifted, and article after article dis- 
placed, it proved to be quite as she suspected— 
a medley of jams and jumbles equal to Mrs. 
Deshaughne’s book, as the Dowager herself 
would have said—old satin gowns worn to the 


rapture and then of questioning surprise over 
it. Isabel proceeded to explain; and fearing 
lest his wife should feel her dignity assailed by 
a servant’s expression of gratitude, intending 
soon, moreover, to tread the Universal Costume 
under foot, and glad of so dazzling an ally, Mr. 
Deshaughne, who happened to be present, hast- 
ened to acknowledge the gift in the warmest 
words warrantable. 

Isabel held it out to the light with some ad- 
miring pleasure herself. Up more than half of 


| every length, and on all the prominent points 


of the long bodice-piece, wandered a wild con- 


| volvulus-vine, the leaves laid in softest shades 
| of thick rich green, dark under the shelter of the 


thread, napless velvets and faded muslins; here | 


a parcel of yellow gloves, there odd pairs of the 
Dowager’s countless slippers; for her tiny feet 


} 


and hands had preserved their shape to the last, | 


and she had been as particular about their cov- 
ering as Cinderella’s godmother herself could 
have been; then an untouched piece of damask, 
a web of sheer lawn, a bundle of letters, with the 
string broken, a conjuror’s handkerchief with 
the ace of hearts in the. corner, a child’s doll, a 
receipt-book, maliciously tucked out of her jun- 
ior’s way, and, at the very last, something pinned 
up with rusty pins in linen. Perhaps this would 
be what she wanted, said presentiment ; she un- 
fastened a corner, then tore the rest back, ran 
down to her own room, and spread the thing 
out on her bed. 

It was an India silk, one of those coarse-fibred 
fabrics without lustre which can be wrung out 
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open blossom, the delicate pink of whose cup 
seemed just wrought to hold the rosy light of 
morning, and brightly caught beyond upon the 
shining beards of silver spikes of wheat. ‘‘I 
must have been here when Harry sent it,” said 
Mrs. Deshaughne to her husband, *‘ but I re- 
member nothing of it—do you?” 
‘* ]’ll bring the balance, ma’am,’ 
and went lightly up to her drawer. 
Taking the yet faded remnant from its place, 
and shaking it carefully out, several open let- 
ters fell from between the long-laid plaits, prob- 
ably put there once, after the Dowager’s odd 
ways, to hold them stiff. Isabel stooped to pick 
the letters up, and glancing at them, saw that 
they were in the script of the wild Harry. As 
she did so the name of Robert Everard caught 
her eye. Robert Everard? Robert Dunyan? 
What could Harry Deshanghne have to say of 
him so long ago? Or was it another? Were 


’ 


’ 


said Isabel. 
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there possibly two such? Would it be wrong in 
her to see when his mother had read her so many 
others? All this must have sped like lightning 
through Isabel’s thoughts, with its pros and cons, 
for she had instantaneously perused the page. 

At first the letter seemed to be nothing but 
one of wild Harry’s customary recitals to this 
confidante whom he had chosen in his mother. 
But after a few lines the interest deepened, and 
Isabel read breathlessly. Harry was making his 
correspondent acquainted with his sundry cro- 
nies, and having already delineated several, was 
sharpening his pen upon another—one who, havy- 
ing been disappointed in some love affair at home, 
had entered the British army, and was just ar- 
rived in the southern hemisphere. 

‘* As if all India were powerless to make a 
man believe in metempsychosis,” wrote Harry, 
**out comes Kingsbury, grave as a Hindoo, 
steady asaclock. But consider, he’s just wound 
up. I'll answer for him by-and-by, toward the 
small hours, and on tick too. Meanwhile, pa- 
tience, and shuffle the cards; and when Kings- 
bury turns up it will be with the knave and the 
deuce, and taking all the tricks in his suit. 
Abandon the case of a seamp whose pranks you 
can recite by the hour? A specimen? You 
shall have it. But take the first that comes to 
hand, my wicked little mother with her ears 
pricked for worse. I staid at their place, you 
know, when I was in England, on my way over. 
Crossing the fields one night, Kingsbury and I, 
we came on a parcel of work-people from the 
town, who had been frolicking all their holiday. 
They had drunk their beer and the foam had 
not fallen, and they were a jovial company. 
Wearing his severest airs, if you saw him now 
you would think it was we who were the peas- 
ants. Kingsbury advanced tothem, reprimanded 
them, exhorted them; and so well did he play 
the priestly part that before he left he had united 
two of them in marriage, a boy called Everard 
and a buxom blonde-haired beauty who answered 
to the name of Margaret something, I furnishing 
the ring for the occasion and giving the bride 
away. And to set aseal on the solemnity, after 
the ceremony he presented them with a certifi- 
cate that in the morning they might see the 
evening had been no dream, and I don’t doubt 
that to this day young Robert Everard and his 
wife Margaret are living together, blaming or 
blessing their frolic and their holiday, as the 
case may be. Ah no, dear Dowager, Kings- 
bury is worth yet a dozen of those graves qui 
font trembler ? Olympe au mouvement de leur 
sourcil,”” 

Tsabel fairly flew down the stairs, and enter- 
ing the sitting-room, with the silk in one hand, 
held up the letter in the other, her white face 
and blazing eyes like the moon breaking through 
clouds. 


“That rag!” cried Mrs. Deshaughne. ‘Is 





And while she clenched both hands on her 
furious heart, Mr. Deshaughne, a little wonder. 
ing, calmly read it aloud to his wife. 

‘**T congratulate you, Isabel,” said he, then, 
looking up; ‘‘this letter will perhaps be the 
means of reinstating you in all you have lost.” 

** Not me, Sir—oh, not me!” said she, with her 
melancholy veice. “I can never be a whole we 
man again. But it sets her right —my little 
ass!” 

‘* Yet for all that,” remarked Mrs. Deshaugne, 
blandly, ‘‘I hope you see that it would all have 
been much better for you if you had followed 
my advice.” 

And that night, having assembled the domes- 
ties, Mrs. Deshaugne, taking a magisterial pleas- 
ure in the act, read to them the unadulterated 
passage as wild Harry wrote it, and announced 
that inasmuch as his previous marriage must be 
invalid Isabel was undoubtedly the true and le- 
gal wife of Robert Everard. 

It was perhaps as well for Isabel in the esti- 
mation of her companions that the announce- 
ment was made so early—for it was only the 
next day that Mr. Deshaugne, in turn, brought 
to her another letter, the only one she had ever 
received, although Fate had ordained that a 
half dozen years ago the reckless Harry should 
write that page to no one in reality but his sis- 
ter-in-law’s waiting-maid. By the following 
night Isabel had reached Philadelphia, and was 
mounting the narrow stair of a lodging in the 
suburbs, to which she had been directed. 

Isabel paused a moment at the landing, her 
hand upon the lock of the door, and, finding 
that her heart beat only more turbulently the 
longer she delayed, opened it and entered. 
There was the flicker of a street-lamp cast up 
the ceiling, filling the place with a gusty twi- 
light ; there was a bed upon the floor, a woman 
crouching in the corner, a dead man on the 
straw. 

Too late for her to tell him what she knew, 
to hear the reassuring word from him, to kiss 
his lips to peace, to shut his aching eyes with 
her tender hand. She had not once hoped in 
her journey to bring him back to health and 
life again, had scarcely dared desire it; but 
she had trusted to sit yet beside him for an 
hour, to tell him all the little things about their 
child, to feel his warm arms fold round her once 
again as her forehead lay upon his heart, to 
hush him perhaps away from pain to death as 
she sang a verse he had liked to hear when long 
ago she idly sang it to her baby nor dreamed of 
its meaning— 


— 


Close, close thine eyes, the night is long, 
But day is breaking— 

Fall, fall asleep beneath my song 
To Heaven's awaking. 


In the wildest fear of all her hurrying travel 
she had only fancied that perhaps the lip would 


it possible you have brought to pass this marvel | shake, the mouth would fall; but first he would 


from that dab of a thing ?” 


have gazed on her and said, ‘‘I loved you then, 


“O Sir! O Ma’am!” cried Isabel, ‘‘ will you | my wife, I love you now.” Alas, that when 


just read this?” 





Isahel knecked there and leaned her head upon 
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his shoulder in the old fond way, it could be he 
that neither turned nor stirred. For Robert, 
long-worn and weary, had gone to his rest. 

3ut there was no rest for Isabel; neither was 
there time for tears. The world crowded on 
her too fast even to let her suffer her desolation 
by herself. When she had made the common 
earth dearer by giving to it what she loved yearn- 
ingly and tenderly best, there was Margaret yet 
to win—and how could she win the woman un- 
less she loved her first herself? And so Isabel 
tore for a little the black veil off her heart that 
she might take Margaret in. But once lifted 
that black shadow seldom falls again. 
task it was and sad, but Isabel mastered it at 
last, and while she grieved one night over the 
stubborn spirit all at once the woman fell upon 
her neck and wept. 

So Isabel returned to the place that these few 
years had bound to her with such strong tics 
that it seemed the one central spot of the earth ; 
and with her came a strange and decent body, 
clad in weeds, whom no one knew and no one 
was to know—a haggard, faded woman, ex- 
hausted of life, if one had but discerned it, by 
intemperance and want, the color on her cheek 
no longer rose or carnation but the dull smoul- 
der of disease. Once more the little cottage at 
the head of the lane was rented, the child was 
taken home, the violet beds made ready for the 
spring, and Isabel’s needle—now far more fa- 
mous thaa Mrs. Deshaughne’s cookery-book— 
earned the three a generous livelihood. And 
many an autumn afternoon, when the pale sun- 
shine fell through the golden canopy of the great 
elm that crowned the house, one could see the 
strange woman, sealed as one not long for this 
life, sitting in the door and playing with the 
little child that darkly looked at her out of 
Robert Everard’s eyes. And Isabei would come 
and stand beside her till Margaret, turning, 
smiled up trustingly in her quiet face; an 
then, taking the child between them, the three 
would go in and be housed from the evening 
shades together. 


Sore 
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CONFESS to having brought home a new 

sensation, and perhaps a new idea—or one 
new to me, at least—from the ballot-box at the 
late Presidential election. There was something 
in the look and manner of the crowd there gath- 
ered that was peculiar and most impressive. 
Nothing, or next to nothing, was said, but the 
great thing was taken for granted. I found 
that just after sunrise, when I expected to find 
the coast clear, so that I could drop my votes 
into the boxes without delay, a long line, not 
likely to pass away under an hour, was in ad- 
vance. The prospect of waiting so long with- 
ont breakfast compelled a retreat. Two hours 
later—when ‘it was said that the crowd would 
probably be the least—I went again, and joined 
the end of this queue of freemen, and in about an 
hour and a half I reached the ballot-box, some- 


what naughtily taking comfort in seeing the 
rear-rank as full as when I came, and therefore 
requiring of new-comers the same delay. 

What memorable demeanor in that whole 
company ! 


very man scemed at once to affirm 
his own duty and his neighbor's equal right 
There was no crowding, no bad temper, no dis- 


pute, no profanity, not even any show of parti- 
sanship, except in the mottoes quic tly presented 
upon the placards on the two little stands of th 
rival vote-distributors. The person directly i 
front of me was a handsomely-dressed youn 
man, apparently a merchant, who barely indi- 
cated his political preferences by modestly say- 
ing what candidate, in his opinion, would win 
the day and the White House—a prediction 
which, as I supposed, proved to be wrong, yet 
was not in the least offensive. Behind me stood 
aman in a plain and well-worn dress, with th 
look of a working-man, quite intelligent and 
kindly, but with something in his face and bear- 
ing that said that life was not wholly sunshin 
with him. He said nothing as to the candidates, 
yet I felt quite at one with him on the subject, 
and was quite drawn to him, when the rain be- 
gan to fall and he held over my improvident 
head the umbrella which he had wisely brought 
The only noticeable change in our ranks was 
made by the approach of an easy, smart-look- 
ing gentleman, who stepped up before my front 
neighbor, and took the place next above, which 
was vacated for him by the occupant, a plainly- 
dressed man, who fell back to the extreme rear 
Nobody complained of this arrangement, by 
which a leading German merchant thus secun 
an early vote by sending his coachman to kee; 
a place for him till he came, for the coachman 
too was a voter, and could have held the plac« 
for himself, and nobody was defrauded, On 
we passed in tranquil order, and all the proof I 
had of the presence of the mighty arm of the law 
was a bland request from one of the policemen 
near the ballot-box to tell him how long it took 
for each person to vote on the average. In reply 
to my remark that the time varied, according to 
the voter’s quickness and the number of questions 
put to him, from twenty seconds to about a min- 
ute, he said that, according to his calculation, 
ten men voted on an average in seven minutes, 
which would amount to about eighty-five an 
hour—an allowance sufficient to accommodat: 
all the voters in the district between sunrise and 
sunset. 

This simple story of facets is given merely to 
serve as text for the thoughts that are to be 
presented. The question comes, What does this 
mean—what idea, what motive, what destiny are 
before the thousands and tens of thousands of 
people who meet thus quietly, in this great and 
sometimes tumultuous city, in unison with the 
millions of freemen who, at the same time, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific shore, are casting 
their suffrages that are to decide who shall rule 
the nation with a royal authority, though without 
royal name, for four years during this fearful 
civil war and all its attendant burdens and anx- 
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ieties? It may be said that the more than Sun- 


day quiet of the city was owing to the military | 


force at hand to quell riot. But not a soldier 
was to be seen, and no well-informed man can 
for a moment suppose that the voters at large 
needed any sych restraint, however much it 
might be called for to keep down a certain ruf- 
fian class of inhabitants, or look after rebel in- 
truders. I called at noon on the commander- 
in-chief of the National troops, and chatted half 
an hour with him as pleasantly as on any New 
England Sunday, and was well assured that he | 
had no fears of what was coming, confident as | 


| government that claims the many diversities of 
places, persons, and parties, under the unity of 
its jurisdiction? He has been educated to un- 
derstand very well the organic relation between 
himself and the nation. In fact, every school- 
boy knows the simple facts that seem to puzzle 
most of the political wiseacres of Europe, and 
can read in every national election the steps of 
the process by which the individual is related to 
the town, the town to the county, the county to 
the State, and the State to the Nation. Our 
bright boys and girls too are learning that this 
complex relation has been evolving itself, under 










he was that the people at large meant no ill, and | God's providence, for more than two centuries, 
that the malcontents and traitors dared do no ill. | or from the very beginning of the American col- 
I confess to being greatly comforted by the visit, onies, instead of being the result of a specific 
quite confirmed in the faith that the nation is compact. In its present form, indeed, the writ- 


sound and strong, and that the sword is in the | ten Constitution shaped our National Union, but 


hands of men who know and love the law, and | 
will not see it trodden under foot. | 

The explanation of the marvel of this great | 
election lies in the simple fact that our people, 
as never before, went to the ballot-box as a na- 
tion deeply conscious of the solemnity of the | 
issue before them, and transformed from parti- | 
sans into patriots, and rising above the shifts of 
politicians into the calm attitude of statesmen. 
We are impressed as never before with the truth 
that our people are learning statesmanship, 


by no means created it. 'The Constitution ex- 
pressed and embodied the previous dispositions 
and life of the people, whom God had been form- 


| ing into a nation, and its authority rests more 


upon the habits and institutions which it com- 
pletes than upon the specific compact which it 
enacts. We accept the compact, but not as a 
mere bargain between the States, that may be 
set aside at the pleasure of the parties. Our 
people do not believe that any paper of itself 
creates obligation, but honor the paper because 


and giving noble fruits of their training. It! of the inherent worth of the obligation which it 


may be, and doubtless is, true that their conduct | 


was deeper than their theory, and their act 


recognizes. They believe that national life grows; 
that it had been growing for centuries, under co- 








was wiser than they knew. This is the case | lonial neighborhood, French and Indian wars, 
with all earnest action, and there is much in our | Revolutionary struggles, Confederate articles, 
wreat impulses that passes cur understanding. | Constitutional law; nor did the growth then 
Yet our people can not be accused of acting | end, for nothing stops growing until it begins to 
blindly, and never has the discussion of great | die. The nation has been growing these seven- 
principles entered more largely into public de- | ty-five years since the Constitution was formed— 
bate than of late. Nor would we exclude either | growing not only in extent but in intent, or in 
of the great parties from our commendation, | spirit and idea, and can not deny this fact with- 
for both professed fidelity to the same essential | out abjuring its own life or laying hands upon 
laws, and both held themselves bound by the| its own being. Our people are feeling as well 
issue of the ballot. Nothing better expresses | as thinking this great truth, and it is idle to try 
our sense of the spirit of the people than an illus- | to make them believe that their life as a nation 
tration from the great motive powers of nature. | rests upon an arbitrary compact or optional part- 
The atoms and globes are held and moved by | nership, not upon a providential evolution and 
certain elementary forces, and each particle of | a solemn covenant. They believe that nations, 
the crystal, each pebble of the globe, each globe | like families, are under Divine rule, and that 
of the system reveals, if we will rightly interpret | civil ties have as much sanctity as household ties 
it, the dominant powers that keep the universe | between those whom God joins and man-is not 
in due rest and motion. Pick up a pebble from |to put asunder. It. is evident to us that; this 
the shore, and we can deduce from its history | faith entered largely into the recent contest, and 
and phenomena all the great laws of the heay-| more and more do our-people insist upon the 
ens. So take a voter, and analyze the mind that | first article of true American statesmanship, 
moves him—and the history, idea, and destiny | that we are a nation, under God—and such, 
of the nation speak out from him at once. Con-| under Him, do we mean to continue. 
sider somewhat carefully the National Idea and| This conviction expresses itself in the calm 
its practical development in our Manifest Deé- | assurance with which the millions go to the bal- 
tiny, in the light of the late movement of the | lot-box without the least misgiving, as the na- 
people. }tion’s right and duty to be» and to prosper. 
What do those millions of men all over the | Distance of place serves but to.confirm the con- 
country—from New York to San Francisco, | viction; and our hearts beat warmly, but not 
from Chicago to New Orleans—take for granted | strangely, as we note how closely the remotest 
but the characteristic idea of the nation, of the | regions answer to our own pulses, and East and 
Many in One, and the One in Many. Every man | West annihilate space and faction at one blow, 
feels that he is rightly among the many, under a! as loyal word flashes from ocean to ocean that 











the nation is up and doing,and liberty and law 
walk hand in hand together. So far as space is 
concerned, the national domain is practically 
less in danger of separation than when the Con- 
stitution was adopted; and San Francisco is 
nearer New York in thought, and will soon be 
nearer in exchange of goods, than Boston was in 
1789. Chicago is nearer New Orleans than the 
Ohio was to the great Lakes at that date; and 
the whole country now is one as never before, in 
the growing sense of the unity of its geographical 
lines and the true fellowship of its commodities. 
he people are feeling that in territory we are a 
nation, and rising above sectional narrowness to 
statesmanlike enlargement. 

The diversity of persons, as decided by local- 
ity, education, or race, offers a harder problem 
to the statesman, and Europe gives us over to 
destruction as being bound to go to pieces through 
so many distracting and heterogeneous elements. 
Our people do not seem to have any such fear, 
but have solved practically the problem of na- 
tional oneness with such personal varieties. We 
have taken in foreigners enough perhaps to make 
two nations as large as our whole population at 
the Declaration of Independence; and while we 
can not say that the foreign element has been all 
that could be wished, it surely has not been our 
foremost danger; and the two leading emigrant 
races, the Irish and the German, have done us 
much good by their agricultural and mechanical | 
labor, while they have marvelously counterbal- 
anced each other by the reaction of Irish clan- | 
nishness and ecclesiasticism against individual- | 
ism and free companionship. A portion of the 
Irish, indeed, have seemed to have a mortal 
and dangerous antipathy to the negro; but this 
trouble has come to a head and been settled by | 
the riots of 1863 and their summary end. The | 
negro is not to be hunted down and murdered 
in our streets. Of this our soldiers are quite 
sure, and we believe that the class that furnished 
the rioters are also sure. Our people are firm 
in the faith that mobs are to be put down, and | 
that bayonets and grape-shot are shorter and 
more merciful medicine than soft speeches or | 
Quaker guns. 

The hostility between North and South is the | 
greatest of our dangers of a personal nature, | 
because so many circumstances of climate, trade, | 
and history combine with personal dispositions | 
to set the two at variance. But our people have 
never believed in any inevitable, irrepressible 
antagonism between Northerners and Southern- | 
ers. In old times the two sections mingled free- | 
ly together, and the great men of both sections 
had a peculiar liking for each other, as the na- 
ture of things prepares us to believe. Since 
affinities thrive in the midst of contrasts, the 
veserved, laborious Northerner took comfort in | 
the genial, indolent Southerner, in the ancient 
days of national loyalty. The one has always, | 
perhaps, tended more to pride and the love of 
power, the other more to culture and prosperity ; 
but the two got on very well together so long as 
their interests led the same way, and the plant- 
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causes now at work in both sections. 


| institution that Abraham 
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er’s power was helped forward by the manufac- 
turer’s enterprise and thrift. ‘The same con- 
géniality will return when the cause of discord 
is removed. Already one obstacle is out of the 
way, and that is the mutual contempt that had 
begun to exist on account of the supposed shift- 
lessness of the South and the supposed cowardice 
of the North. The two parties have learned a 
certain respect for each other in the stern ordeal 
of war, and both have been too effective and too 
brave to foster any more contempt upon that 
score. Our soldiers bring back no fierce hatred 
for their antagonists, in spite of their too fre 

quent cruelties; and our officers have apparently 
little fear of the rise of amicable fellowship as 
soon as the Secession leaders are out of the way, 


, and the people return to their elective affinities. 


But the negro—what shall we do with him, 
and how can the nation be one again, with such 
a barrier as those millions of blacks between the 
two sections, with the apparent antagonism of 
emancipation on one side and perpetual slavery 
onthe other? Precisely what is to be done with 
the negro we do not profess to say, clear as the 
principle is that he is a human creature, and 
ought at once to have the rights of person, prop- 
erty, and family that civilization, even in des- 
potic countries, secures to the humblest peasant- 
ry. Emancipation is the inevitable issue of the 
Jefferson 
Davis himself has affirmed the negro’s manhood 


|and his love of freedom; and the rebel Presi- 


dent, by his assault on Sumter and by his last 
proclamation, is practically the prince of aboli- 
tionists, and has struck a >low at the Southern 
Lincoln could never 
strike. Our people have always believed that 
emancipation would come at last, but they nev- 
er looked for it or wished it in this way. The 
enemy hath done this, and compelled the nation 
thus to free the negro to save the white man. 
So let it be, and let slavery fall under the stroke 
of its own friends. Its fall, whether immediate 
or gradual, must bring North and South together 
by mutual need ; for the millions of blacks must 
be the curse of the whole people unless they are 
made the blessing of the whole. 

Our people have already settled the states- 
manship of emancipation, and are as free from 
negromania as from negrophobia. They are un- 
derstanding the negro’s defects and excellences 
very well, and seeing his fitness for the careful 
training that he needs and accepts. They are 
seeing that the way to get rid of him is to accus- 
tom him to help himself. Our people have nev- 
er had that disease of negro on the brain that has 
so afflicted the slavery propaganda and their 
Northern allies, for they have been disposed to 
let him alone, and have not been eager either to 
tread him down or to glorify him. The war 


| has given him new consequence, by. showing 


what our fathers well knew—that he can be a 
good patriot and a good soldier. Our people are 


| for giving him a fair chance to find his own level. 


We are in no danger of having him on the brain 
so long as we give him fair play; and injustice 
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is always sure to haunt its authors with the 
ghost of its victims. Do a man wrong, pick his 
pocket, fire his house, forge his name, or poison 
his coffee, or even cherish any grudge against 
him, and we are quite sure to have him on our 
brain day and night. The only sure way to lay 
the ghost is to cease the wrong and set it right. 

There are undoubtedly immense difficulties in 
the way of successful emancipation, but they are 
greatly lessened by recent experiences. 
clear that the negro is more docile than was antic- 
ipated, far less fierce and dangerous ; and if less 
proud and intellectual than the average white 
man, much more mild, amiable, and reverential. 
It is clear, too, that the Southern horror of de- 
stroying the white man’s social position by put- 
ting the negro on the same level of civil right is 
wholly idle. Liberty gives every class its proper 


level; and whatever the negro is or can be, he | 


will be when emancipated. He will be himself, 
and not the white man. The war is setting this 
matter right, and no observing man can suppose 
for a moment that freedom destroys all elective 
affinities, and confounds all minds and tastes in 
one indiscriminate mass. In our army, where 
all are under the same flag, our men keep their 
social affinities; and character and culture, 
whether in officer or private, are sure to tell. 
Our negro soldiers have a character and worth 
of their own; but they are themselves, and not 
white men, and they are content to be them- 
selves, with their own associations and aptitudes. 
It is so here at home, where labor follows its 
own law, and party passions are silent. No 
man thinks his social position injured by the 
fact that our laws protect our colored people as 
well as himself. Nor do our colored servants 
claim undue rank because of their freedom. In 
the country black and white laborers freely meet 
together under the propr‘ctor’s eye, and no white 
man thinks himself at all in danger of degrada- 
tion by the company. A few weeks ago, after 
finishing a rustic tower upon a high rock, to 
serve as a kind of Temple of Loyalty, that should 
lift up the banner and cross aloft in honor, I had 
need of a team of oxen to drag great stones to 
complete a rough wall aiong the base of the 
structure, and no team coulkl be procured but 
one belonging to a coim’ed man, a small farmer 
in the neighborhood. He came with his two 
oxen, and worked all day with our own excel- 
lent man-of-all-work, an excellent specimen of 
Erin, as trusty as capable. The work was ad- 
mirably done. The oxen were driven skillfully 
and gently, the rocks were adroitly handled, the 
chat between the two men was playful and 
friendly ; and when, at the close of the day, the 
dark man came cheerfully and resolutely along 
with a huge block of white quartz upon his dray, 
and deposited it snugly in its place, near the foot 
of our Union tower, it seemed to me that there 
might be an omen in the event, and that, under 
God's providence, it might be the mission of the 
dark race to finish the temple of our American 
Liberty and Union by removing the old stigma 
on our shield, and bringing North and South 


It is | 





into new and lasting fellowship. Our people 
are willing to believe in some such issue, and 
the robust, healthy instinct of the nation has 
never been afraid that freedom could destroy 
any inherent faculty or taste, or set any race 
above or below its natural and proper level. 
The gravest danger to our national life 
threatens us from the quarter of party-spirit. 
Parties, more than differences of places or per- 
sons, have been and are our sorest evil; yet, 
| in some respects, the evil has been less than was 
/feared. Socialism has not troubled us, as was 
| predicted; and it is marvelous that there is so 
| little antagonism between rich and poor in our 
| current politics ; and the inanities of Commun- 
| ism have no hold of our people. The chief cause, 
probably, of the quiet feeling between the rich 
| and poor is the fact that there are no fixed classes 
of rich and poor, but there is such free pas- 
sage from one to the other, that he who makes 
war on either class may be fighting against his 
| own children, and even against his own future 
|condition. It is a striking fact, moreover, of 
| our social condition, that the very order of per- 
sons who have been thought, from their lineage 
and condition, most dangerous to our civil order, 
are very fast becoming land-owners, and show- 
ing something of the conservatism that goes with 
property. As far as our observation goes, it ap- 
pears clear that our laboring class in the coun- 
try are bent on owning land; and within a few 
years we have seen many an acre of ground, with 
cottages, barn, pig, and cow, purchased by men 
who, in the old country, would never have as- 
pired beyond a piece of hired land and a misera- 
ble shanty. No socialistic terrorism threatens 
us yet, nor has religious rancor risen to such 
proportions as to endanger our liberties. Our 
people have an instinctive sense that religious as 
well as civil liberty is safe, and the moment 
they see any disposition to interfere with it they 
will let the intruders know that freedom has 
weapons of its own, and knows how to strike as 
well as how to let alone. 

Political parties have come near destroying 
us; and the present rebellion is the work of a 
political faction that has for thirty years been 
preparing for its accursed work. Yet no fair- 
minded, philosophical man will accuse either 
of the great historical parties of the country of 
originating secession. Andrew Jackson was as 
good a Union man as Henry Clay, and Generai 
M‘Clellan affirmed the nation’s right to defend 
its unity as emphatically as Abraham Lincoln 
The two great historical parties have started 
from different poles of the same nationality— 
the first affirming the one organism, and the 
second affirming the many members in our na- 
tional being, yet neither of them of necessity 
bound to deny the other’s position; for if we 
believe that there are many in one, we mnst 
believe that there is one in many. Secession 
sprung indeed from one branch of the party of 
the many; but it is not a legitimate growth of 
that party, for it repudiates an essential of the 
| Democratic idea, and insults and degrades the 
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many States and people by assailing the unity 
that gives to the many liberty, dignity, and 
peace. Our people have seen from the begin- 
ning that secession is national suicide, and must 
be put down. Hence the persistency of the war 
spirit for four years, and the marvelous indorse- 
ment of that spirit at the late election. Neither 
party at the polls avowed secession, nor intend- 
ed to favor it; but the political tricksters who 
drew up one of the platforms basely shrank from 
declaring openly the power of the nation to de- 
fend its life by arms, and foully insulted our 
slain and wounded heroes by declaring their sac- 
rifice a failure and a folly. Our people would 
not stand such disloyalty and nonsense. They 
smelt the rat with their nostrils before they had 
time to speculate deeply upon the philosophy of 
the offense, and they would have nothing to do 
with any candidates who were mixed up with 
its abettors. Our people re-elected our Presi- 
dent for many reasons indeed, but mainly from 
the best of all reasons, because they believed 
that he represented the vital, historical, Provi- 
dential life of the nation ; and that, with all his 
defects, he is a sovnd, old-fashioned American, 


and means to live, and have us all live, under the 


all rebeldom, even with En- 
as its backers. The people 


old flag in spite of 
gland and France 


are right, we believe; and it was the best states- 
manship to re-elect Abraham Lincoln. 

He takes his honors modestly enough, and 
probably understands his position, and what is 
He intends to prove that his 


expected of him. 
Unionism means not the ruin but the salvation 
of the States, and will ere long show that in the 
Union, not out of it, even the now rebel States 
wiil find a prosperity, peace, and security that 
they could never win by being torn away from 
their historical and normal relation. He has 
proved that the many were meant to be one, and 
will prove that the one will protect and encour- 
age the many, so as to secure to our great future 
a variety in unity such as we have never before 
known in the palmiest days df the republic. Our 
true policy will bring out all positive elements 
of local character as well as wealth, and in due 
time it will appear that the very traits that have 
done us wrong and moved our indignation can 
do us good and win our admiration. When 
Southern valor again becomes loyal we too shall 
be proud of it, and the Stonewall Jacksons of 


the future shall rank as do the Andrew Jack- | 


sons of the past. Even Southern Rights may 
cease to be an offensive word, and may enlist 
our enthusiasm and strength, when songht for 
and enjoyed in the Union, against all oppres- 
sion and all misrule. 

So we believe that our people hold fast to our 
great National Idea of the Many in One in face 
of all the differences of places, persons, and par- 
ties that seem to threaten it. Their religious 
sentiment is evidently accepting and exalting 
this national principle as never before, and sing- 
ing and praying and preaching patriotism as 
of the essence of true faith. Our reading of 
history, our trust in Providence, our discipline 
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| of labor and sorrow, our sense of our mission in 
God’s kingdom—nay, even our study of the vari- 
ety and unity of nature around us, the law of dif- 
ferentialism and integration, the plainest teach- 
ings of God’s bounty to us, and through us to 
the world, all combine to lift loyal conviction 
into an inspiration, and to make us hear the 
eternal Word confirming our great habit and 
popular instinct of nationality, and assuring us 
that God hath made us, and not we ourselves, 
and we have no right to abdicate the dignity to 
which we are called. 

Our manifest destiny is substantiating our na- 
tional idea by exhibiting its practical develop- 
ment in the great spheres of industry, govern- 
ment, morality, and religion. Weare not speak- 
ing now of any ambitious theories or adventur- 
er’s visions, but of the obvious drift of affairs, 
and of the dispositions and work of our people. 

| We are a working people, and never since 
time was has there been a nation in which so 
many persons have taken a direct interest in 
the welfare of the country, and identified its wel- 
fare with their own. We all believe in getting 
a fair living; and our industry and enterprise 
have told wonderfully not only upon our na- 
tional prosperity but our national spirit. An 
| idea is nothing or next to nothing without some 
corresponding spirit; and what Plato calls spir- 
it, or the irascible quality, is a necessary trait of 
the rational man if he would be practical or do 
any thing in the world. Now surely our labo: 
has been a great school of public spirit or of 
| national will; and while we have been severally 
| thinking of getting a living, and opening springs 
| of industry to please ourselves, Providence, by 
|its own prevailing laws, has been connecting 
|these together, as it connects the rills of the 
| mountains with the brooks of the meadow and 
| the waters of the sea, until what seemed drib- 
| bling weakness and feeble loneliness swells into 
| combined majesty, and the grandeur of the all 
| flows out from the little offerings of each. How 
| magnificent is the wealth of the country, and 
| what patience and strength and persistency have 
| entered into the spirit of the people under this 
long discipline of toil! Power, like substance, 
is not lost, but only transformed; and what a 
| startling manifestation of national power has 
| sprung from the rising of industrial energy into 
| publie spirit! 

The wealth of the country feels the pulsation 
of its great heart, and a unity of life is seeking 
| to assimilate its commodities together in a true 

economy and fellowship. What wonders from 
| the mine, as iron, copper, lead, coal, silver, and 
gold, come up from the dark earth; and not de- 
| mons of darkness, but spirits of light, they join 
hands in benign activity, and distance the le- 
gends of magicians by the miracles of their har- 
| monized utilities. Our fields and orchards join 
|them in their ministry, and enrich and unite 
| the nation with their gifts. Our grain, wheat, 
| corn, rye, are all loyal servitors, and bind us to 
the sugar and rice and cotton of the South by a 
thousand affinities. Our products make us one 
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nation as well as our lakes and mountains and 
rivers and seas, and our political economy is an 
important part of our manifest destiny. Our 
people are seeing this; and not only do indus- 
trial statistics now enter into common educa- 
tion, but our mechanics’ and farmers’ fairs and 
festivals are teaching the magnificence of our re- 
sources and the Providential unity of our do- 
main. Even the burden of taxation has pressed 
upon us the conviction of our national ability as 
well as need; and the purse is regarded as the 
loyal defender of the flag. Our laboring class 
are feeling a new sense of proprietorship in the 
soil and its products; and the mines of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Pacific coast not only swell 
our statistics cf revenue but animate the courage 
and loyalty of the people, as if each man had 
interest and houor in the affluence of all. So| 
let it be, until we work out our destiny to the 
full, and He to whom the earth with its fullness 
belongs enables us to see that His will is done 
in our fullness, and prosperity is the handmaid | 
of humanity and religion. 

We take as cheerful a view of the development | 
of our national idea in the sphere of government. | 


{ 
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| of them, we thank them most for their mastery 
of heroic force, their power to win us by their 
very command. So now we delight in our great 
generals, as they cheer, and strengthen, and jn- 
tegrate our Own wavering spirits, and the na- 
tional pluck is embodied and organized in their 
will. We are no more afraid of being trodden 
on by them than we are afraid of being op- 
pressed by a great thinker; for the hero ceases 
to be himself the moment he ceases to be pos- 
sessed by the public will, just as the thinker 
ceases to be himself, and loses his charm the 
moment he sacrifices truth to passion or policy, 
and private feeling displaces intellectual loyal- 
ty. We rejoice greatly, therefore, in our noble 
generals and their brave armies. They develop 
powers that are to live in the life of the nation ; 
and our people feel the truth even better than 
they know how to express it, and believe that 
peace, when it comes, will find us braver, as well 
as more loyal than ever, from the permanence 
of the spirit of discipline that goes from the 


| camp and field to the household and school and 


Senate. There are, of course, bad soldiers; and 
war of itself is a sad evil, yet its temper is not 


We have been learning+to govern and to be gov- | selfish, but social and patriotic; and they who 


erned for more than two hundred years, and our | 


native American people especially have the he- 
reditary spirit that reconciles liberty with law, 
and so unites two master forces, obedience and 


authority, in our loyal temper. The spirit of | 


good government was nurtured in the old colo- 
nial townships, and went up through successive 
steps to the chair of the state and the nation. 
Never, probably, in history has there been so 
much schooling in the function of government 
as here within a century, and a mighty habit 
of order has been formed that has taken posses- 
sion even of the rude border regions, and won 
the wild passions of the rough populace to the 
restraints of law and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. California, when cut off from the direct 
control of the national arm, became a law to 
herself; and her own people, not a mob but a 
Vigilance Committee, like Saul of Tarsus, were 
won by an inward manifestation of the rightful 


rule to true loyalty, and they carried to the sis- | 


ter States, as Paul carried to the Apostles’ col- 


lege, the commission of membership, which came | 


not so much of flesh and blood as from above. 
Our national order has been a constant school- 
ing of public spirit, and our statesmen have 
been the generals of our peace, as our generals 


| fight bravely under the flag affirm the law of 
the land in every blow, and declare the first es- 
sential of peace by the sword. ' War is the nec- 
essary act of government when assailed, and is 
as justifiable in certain circumstances as the po- 
lice of our cities, which defends our persons and 
property by making constant war upon crime. 
We accept the military discipline of the last 
four years as part of the manifest destiny of the 
| Nation, and are convinced by it that we have a 
| heroic will as well as a leading idea. We have 
| been laughed at as a set of braggarts half drunk 
| with reveling in the wealth of a land that came 
|to us by chance. We shall be laughed at no 
| longer after such valor by sea and land. We 
| do not laugh at our antagonists, for they too are 
| brave, and are our own countrymen, and are to 
| be again under ouf flag. We had rather fight 
| with them than against them, and again, as of 
| old, count their blood as part and parcel of our 
own. 

We have no time to treat of our national 
destiny in its highest sphere, the region of 
| morals and religion; and we must be content 
with the merest glance. It is becoming every 
year more evident, that while with us Church 
and State have been, are likely to be, distinct in 


have been the statesmen of our war. | organization and function, they are to have great 


Undoubtedly the chief source of our satisfac- 
tion in our strong men is in their power to bring 
out the purpose that we all cherish or do what 
we all wish to do. A great thinker or speaker 
charms us by bringing out our own latent thought, 
and the word comes home to us, we say, because 


it touches a chord all ready to be touched. So! 


a hero, whether in the Senate or the field, comes 
home to us by bringing out our own latent will, 
and doing for us what we can not do of our- 
selves. Our leaders in peace and war lead our 
spirit as well as our idea, and while we are proud 


influence upon each other, and that religion is 
feeling as well as shaping the character of our 
people and institutions. Recent struggles have 
brought out the temper of our great churches, 
and done much to bring them together in a 
certain fellowship of thought and feeling, if not 
of name. ‘Take, for example, the most widely 
contrasted branches—the branches of extreme 
centralization and extreme individualism—the 
Reman Catholic and the Puritan Independent, 
the former with its historical priesthood and 
polity, its national council and far-seeing con- 
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servatism and its fixed authority ; the latter with 
its popular will, congregational freedom, sub- 


jective mind, and radical temper. How strongly | 


the Puritan Independent has argued and worked 
and fought for the national life, and given large- 
ness to his methed by loyal fidelity. How much 
he has done to connect the stubborn individual- 
ism of which he has been the sturdy champion, 
with the national fellowship without which in- 
dividualism runs mad with self-conceit and self- 
will. The Roman Catholic, with the other pre- 
latical bodies, has helped us perhaps more than 
he has known by keeping in view the historic 
unity and progress of true civilization, and never 
consenting to surrender the integrity of his 


church organization to party passions or section- | 


al strifes. The Roman Catholic Church, as is 
the case with all prelacy, has been too timid in 
some respects, and not all of her prelates have, 
like Purcell and Timon, spoken out fally the 
word of humanity and patriotism that the nation 
craves, and Christendom should give now as of 
old. Yet Catholicism has done us good by 
keeping open great lines of fellowship between 
the belligerents as well as presenting us with 
noble specimens of generalship. She will do 
us more good when we, as a nation, study better 
the secret of her organic power, and master the 
arts of administration which her leaders have so 
well understood not always in the interests of 
liberty and progress. Between the two, the In- 
dependent and the Catholic, dwell a great com- 
pany of thoughtful and well-balanced Christians, 
who can help the nation vastly in the present 
need by uniting depth of personal conviction 
with breadth of vision and force of will, in such 
a way as to bring out the resources of American 
character and fulfill our destiny in the kingdom 
of God on earth. Not in form, but in fact, the 
American Church is uniting the radical idea of 
the many with the conservative idea of the one. 

We are near some crisis that is to call out 
the higher principles and powers of our people 
as never before. We are at war with States 
who speak our language, profess our religion, 
and share our history and laws with us. We 
must subdue their rebellion and reclaim them 
to loyalty. It is vain to hope to do this, either 
part of it, by arms alone, essential as it is to 


wield arms, and not for a moment yield to the | 


sentimentalism that prolongs war by imbecile 
peace. 
the sanctity of the national idea, and exalt the 
public will by homage to the Supreme will, so as 


to make even the enemy respect the motive, and | 


discriminate between brute force or sectional 
pride, and civic virtue or moral heroism. The 


religion of the country must help on the coming | 


reconciliation by a spirit as gentle as it is brave, 
as merciful as it is just and true. A great work 
is to be done in this way, and it is too much to 
expect of our rulers to do the whole of it, or 
look even to Presidential Messages, or Cabinet 
Reports, to say all that the best heart and culture 
of the people craves. 
said or done by Christian influence we will not 


The religion of the country must affirm | 


Precisely what is to be | 


undertake to say; but sure we are that the time 
is near for a Christian mediation that must leave 
its mark upon the national life, and show that 
not only in the age of miracles did living waters 
flow from the flinty rock. 

The American’s character itself is to be in- 
vigorated, softened, and enlarged, and lifted up, 
by the discipline of war and pacification. He 
is to have a certain individualism, but not like 
the German, who hates organization; he is to 
hold fast to institutions, but not like the English- 
man, who dreads progress ; he is to love universal 
ideas, but not like the Frenchman, who makes 
ambitious abstractions bow the knee to imperial 
pride. Independent, steadfast, cosmopolitan, 
the American will keep the post to which Provy- 
idence has called him, and his manifest destiny 
shall bring ruin upon no other race or nation, 
but serve the welfare of mankind and the glory 
| of God. 

Thus, near the 4th of March, 1865, we inter- 
pret the cheerful lessons in Statesmanship that 
are taught us by the 8th of November, 1864. 


| 

| - = ‘ ‘ 
| MAUD MOLYNEUX’S MUSIC- 

| BOX. 

I. 

Sx what you will, there is something be- 
| witching in the graceful runes of a music- 
|box! One feels as though it were not a sense- 
| less machine, but an imprisoned spirit sighing 


| forth its tender heart; piping dim remembrances 


| of falling water, singing winds, green fields, soft 
skies, and smiling stars, forbidden by the limits 
of this Bastile it inhabits; one feels impelled to 
| make a desperate assault thereupon, shiver it in 
atoms, and restore the lonesome little sprite to 


J 
| the delights of the sun and wandering airs. At 
|least it seems strange enough that music—this 
remnant of Eden, higher than aspiration, deep- 
er than thought, broad as love, the speech of 
the gods, and silence of stars—should make this 
| bit of rose-wood a temple wherein to perform its 
| mysteries and choral rites. Behold I take the 
key and let it loose, and straightway, like some 
| pet bird, it returns to its prison, ready to sing 
yet again at my bidding! 

Maud Molyneux’s world was shut up in 
her music-box; on rising in the morning she 
| wound it up and let it tinkle a cheerful accom- 
paniment to her pretty toilet—pity we couldn't 
all wind the world up to please our whims !— 
if she ‘‘sewed or sang,” its melody kept step 
with glistening needle or gliding verse; and at 
| night the moon and stars looked into her little 
chamber, and seemed to listen, well pleased, to 
the sweet measures that lulled her into perfect 
| dreams. 

Maud was scarcely of the kind who go music- 

mad. I fancy music hardly vouchsafed her a 
sentiment before this box came to hand, though 
the new «gan at church had discoursed psalm 
|and fugue in her unawakened ear. Don Gio- 
| vanni and all the operatic corps thundered their 
| open-sesame at the gate of this sleeping palace. 
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What was it, then? What elfin gift, what wand 
of illusion ruled in this box, that it first should 
make to her the grand revelation of all grand 
possibilities in harmony? Let us conjecture! 
First, then, it was a present. And the donor? 
Young Eagleston—I have forgotten his Christian 
name. Ah! now we have the clew, perhaps! 
Suppose we follow it, and surprise mignonnette 
in ** the round tower of her heart !” 

Just before Eagleston went to India, and after 
having bidden Maud Molyneux a tender good- 
by—which, after all, was a grain or two unsat- 


isfactory, maybe—the express-man one twilight | 


left at the door an unusual package, whose wrap- 


pings, various as a mummy’s, disclosed a music- | 


box, the polished surface reflecting like a mir- 
ror, while inlaid ebony and pearl arabesqued 
fantastically along its border. With this came 
a note beseeching her acceptance in pretty 
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“*Oh, Eagleston!” she cried, springing up 


| all the work flying to the four winds. 


He took her hand and carried it to his lips. 

** And you knew me ?” curling his mustache. 

**Oh, I should know you if you wore the 
guise of an angel, or came with the stealth of a 
burglar!” 

‘*A doubtful compliment. 
tertained angels unawares.” 

‘Are angels abundant in India?” brushing 
something aside that he might find a seat, which, 
however, he did not take. 

‘* Not at all; they are an imported luxury.” 

‘*Doesn’t it seem very queer to be here? 
Aren't you homesick after living there so long?” 
in an odd kind of embarrassment. 

‘**No, indeed; it would seem queer to be any 
| where else at this moment. It is as if I had 
never left this.” 


Some have en- 
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phrase, adding: ‘‘ Do not forget me until this | 
little instrument forgets its tunes; and when it | 
makes life sweet with its blithe endeavor, believe | your work strewn about as now—I have shrined 
I am with you in spirit, and that life to me is) you so in my thought. When tired and home- 
nowhere else so pleasant !” | sick [ always found you here, in the cool of the 

During the three years that followed no oth-| falling day, busy with your shining fabrics. 
er message passed between them; perhaps he | Have you never finished that piece of nonsense?” 
thought ‘‘ the least said the soonest mended.” Speaking, he stooped to gather up the scat- 
I am afraid the prescription didn’t answer.” tered muslin, brought it to her, laid it in her 

And so it happened that the music-box be- | arms, and looked in her eyes. 
came the interpreter of her nature, the consoler| ‘* This ?—oh, this-—is quite another affair’— 
of emotions, the enlivener of despondency, the | shrinkingly—*‘no nonsense! Do you know I 
Pegasus of imagination, the arrow of remem-| am making my wedding-dress !”’ 
brance, the axis whereon her sphere of thought ‘That is jnst what I came to ask you to do.”’ 
revolved, to which all other was but sun and} She dropped her face in her hands, and for a 
moon lighting it on its infinite way. | breathing space was speechless, then : 

Three years are a long time, if yon only think} ‘* Next week I shall marry Mr. Ollendorff. 
of it. One grows gray in less, and weary of | The marriage contract is signed, the guests in- 
conjecture. This may stand as an apology for | vited; see! this ishis ring. You have comce—” 
Maud Molyneux, if she needed one, while sit-| ‘‘Toolate! And yet you love me?” 
ting in a tasteful sewing-room, opening through There was no reply. 
the windows upon blooming parterres, the mu- **Do you ever expect to care—for him ?” 
sic-box close at her elbow, but silent, a mass of ‘*T must try. He is kind, he loves me, and 
muslin, like fleecy summer clouds, every where | my mother adores him.” 
about, which the glad wind toys with. You| ‘And you?” 
think she is too busy over a new furbelow to! ‘‘ And I?—I must not answer.” 
care for the box te-day, do you? Last night it “And you?” with stern imperiousness. 
was wound as usual, got through one or two ‘* Half an hour since I should have thought it 
melodies with a something wavering measure, | made no odds to me.” 
swung half-way into— | **You had then grown indifferent ?” 
| Or at least proud. Oh, why did you not 

A long time ago!"— | speak before! how should I know? Surely it 
and stopped. Three years, then, had done! was right to smother the blaze when the guest 
something for this music-box. Had they worn | delayed !” 
it out, or merely snapped some portion easily! He ground his teeth, taking a turn across the 
repaired? Perhaps it had simply lost equilib- | room. How young they were, reader! 
rium; for when the neighboring belfry tolling ‘*Yes, if you have absolutely resolved to make 
midnight awoke her the magical instrument, as | this sacrifice, for Heaven’s sake perfect it! Oh, 
if waiting for this dénouement, took wp the tune | my love, you were sold under the hammer, and 
where it had been left and deftly finished, then | I was not here !” 
it went to sleep, and no winding or coaxing A door swung open and Mrs. Molyneux ap- 
whatever could break the charm. | peared, a shimmer of lace across her arms. 

While she sat with the afternoon sun at her; ‘‘Maud, how deep— Oh! Eagleston; what 
feet, thinking of—who shall say what ?—some | a stranger! When did you arrive? I want to 


“Ts it?” 
** Yes ; when I last saw you you sat just there, 





“The days when I went gipsying, 


firm step crossed the open sill behind, and a | know, Maud, how deep you will have the hem 
young man, maybe a thought bronzed, stood of your veil? Perhaps you're not aware, Eagle- 
before her. 


ston, that we are going to marry our little girl?” 


MAUD MOLYNE 


‘‘T have been informed.” 

Mrs. Molyneux, cold and sharp as a Damas- 
cus blade, and as penetrative, saw at a glance 
that a squall had but half blown over, and be- 
lieved it the better part of valor to withdraw, 
lest it should expend its energy upon her de- 
voted head. 

This marriage madame had planned, manceu- 
vred for, raised heaven and earth to compass ; 
its object was intelligent, handsome, and wealthy. 
Judge then if, at the very point of victory, she 
was not discomfited to find Blucher in the field? 
She had of old regarded Eagleston as a danger- 
ous foe, and was heartily glad when he turned 
his face toward the rising sun. Years before, 
as they strolled through the garden arcades, or 
when young Eagleston brought his ponies for a 
canter, Mr. Molyneux would remark : 

“ A fine couple—nothing better!” 
his wife would answer : 

“Don’t be a fool, Molyneux! 
beauty, and must make a match!” 

‘* Matches are made in heaven.”” Than which 
Mr. Molyneux should have known better, since 
he was junior in a match-manufactory—where, 
perhaps, madame acted the senior, judging from 
her capacities in that branch. One thing is 
certain, Mr. Molyneux had found his match 
here below, and it had proved a lucifer, 

The anxious mother disappeared, and Eagle- 
ston returned to the charge. 

**There is one chance left us—we can fly,” 
he said; ** two hours and twilight will abet us. 
You can walk to the garden-gate opening from 
the honey-suckle alley; and contracts, and auc- 
tion-sales, and the whole diabolical crew, will 
count as nothing in our programme!” 

“‘Eagleston! Eagleston!” she sobbed, ‘do 
not tempt me! I have pledged my word, my 
sacred honor;—and think of my poor disap- 
pointed mother! Do not conjure such bewil- 
dering visions, or I may forget what is right, I 
am so weak !” 

“ Then there is no reprieve 
too weak to make a just decision. 
give me! I do not 
belongs tome! I 
I will go!” 


To which 


Maud is a 


You are simply 


am not master of my words. 


She stood up waveringly to bid adieu, both | 
hands resting on the mute music-box, the wed- | 


ding muslin across one arm. 


“ And will you not come to my wedding— | 


and—eat my cake?” 

“Certainly not; it would choke me!” 

Her scalding tears fell upon the pretty polish 
of tha music-box. 

**Oh my darling box! tears will stain you!’ 
she sighed, with a funny practicality in the 
midst of all. ‘I shall have nothing else to 
comfort me by-and-by !” 


attention. 
‘* Ah! your music-box. Where are its songs ?” 
‘*It has been very sweet and patient. I have 
tried it long; but yesterday it broke, and will 
sing no more.” 


Oh love, for- | 
mean to reproach you—that | 


And brushing them | 
away with the bridal attire she drew Eagleston’s | 


UX’S MUSIC-BOX. 


‘A tell-tale box. 
your own divine 


You forget 3 
and this litt 
advertises the fact by forgetting too.” 


Though 


your lover, 


accord ; machine 


‘Eagleston, you are cruel! I am 


almost the same as another's wife, I will confess 
that not for one moment have I forgotten yor 


It is 


and Heaven knows if I ever shall! Go. 
you must help me to what I most deplore ! 

She gave him a hand to kiss, watched him 
pass through the garden, lost him behind the 
shrubbery and into the wide world. 


II 

And so there was a wedding at Mr. Moly- 
neux’s. One wonders what sort of a knot 
tied on these occasions. 


Certainly not the far- 
famed, indissoluble fantasy of song and story 
the true-lover’s knot? Then not the wonderful 
Gordian ?—Stay! this must be the very thing, 
since our magistrates sunder it so easily with 
the Sword of Justice! Fie, 
lend your doughty weapon to such one-sided 
conflict ? 

I beg Mr. Ollendorff’s pardon—peace to his 
strictures upon Mrs. 
Molyneux considered one of the sublimest 

You know there 


some men who seem to squint at every subject, 


Justice! do you 


ashes !—for these what 


matches of the century. are 


themselves included; and not being near-sight- 
ed, it distorts instead of clearing their vision. 
How should he know he was not the suitable 
parti for blooming youth, when hundreds of 
managing parents dinned into his unsuspecting 
ears his unsuspected excellences—his preserved 
youth, his resistless fascinations, his fabulous 
learning; so sugar-coated him with subtle flat- 
teries and gilded with courteous blandishments, 
that he came to fancy himself fit to be prescribed 
as cure for the heart-disease of the prettiest girl 
in Christendom? "I'wasn’t his fault, and I don’t 
blame him forit. What J contend for is this— 
Where were the rosy dimples, the glinting eyes, 
the soft white hands of twenty-five years back ? 
Where the pretty girls he danced and sang and 
coquetted with so long agoasthat? For shame, 
at fifty to be celebrating your wedding-day, and 
not a silver one at that, Mrs. Molyneux to the 
| contrary notwithstanding! I simply call you, 
Mr. Ollendorff, to account for the true and warm 
hearts slighted in auld lang syne; I don’t mean 
| to charge you with any particular breach of 
promise, but there have been twenty odd years 
| in which you might have wooed, won, and worn, 
; and have left Maud and Eagleston to follow your 
illustrious example, instead of coming in as 
marplot of thgir felicity! And therefore, with 
regret, I say, I believe to my heart that the eyes 
you should have brightened, the cheeks that 
should have blossomed at your coming, have 
faded and grown dim awaiting. 
Very probably Mr. Ollendorff at twenty-five 
| Was quite a different specimen of man from thet 
which his friends found him to be at fifty ; gauche 
in manners, cadaverous in countenance, mono- 
syllabic in conversation, distressingly industri- 
ous, continually out of pocket, and occasionally 
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out at elbow; but the last twenty-five years had 
proved the wand of enchantment, divested him 
of rags and ravelings, and tricked him up in all 
the elegant elaborations of a wise and wealthy 
gentleman. Maybe he had been too deeply en- 
grossed in dollars and cents to remember the 
possibility or feel the need of what most men 
seek first; now at fifty, with a fortune ready at 
hand, he suddenly found necessary some one to 
spend it; so he withdrew from business and set 
himself soberly to cultivating that rare exotic 
which the puzzle-book declares is to be found 
only in the dictionary. Happiness is a stubborn 
recluse; try to draw her out, and she is worse 
than a molar tooth. She will not be looked out 
of countenance, nor coaxed into quarters, nor sur- 
prised at her post, nor outflanked, nor taken by 
siege ; but lay down your arms, make as though 
you can do without her favor, and in a trice she 
has enlisted under your banner and become your 
bosom friend! Never expect her or she will 
keep you waiting, and proffer the cold shoulder 
where you anticipate the festive feast. 

Thus Mr. Ollendorff came to look upon the 
daughters of men and found that they were fair ; 
and as the courtship was so ably conducted by 
Mrs. Molyneux, with slight skirmishes from his 
part on the outskirts of the subject, he slid com- 
fortably and unsuspiciously from the gloomy sol- 
itude of a bachelor into the stately groove of 
marriage. 

Maud Molyneux found in the morning paper 
a paragraph which matches that of her marriage 
directly above ; it was a list of passengers in the 
steamer for India, and the first name was Eagle- 
ston! 

‘** He will die in India,” she thought, ‘‘ and I 
shall die here presently ; we shall never see each 
other again !” 

Horridly improper! ‘and I will agree with 
you. But one can’t always command one’s 
thoughts and make them skip along in pleasant 
places, with never a stupid stile or noisy beck | 
to turn them aside! 

The twisted cordon of ‘‘ What will folks say?” | 
fetters woman hand and foot; and though she | 
be born tongue-tied too, all the lords of crea- | 
tion, with all their statutes and powers, can no | 
more control her thoughts or bind them to one | 
circumscribed sphere than a cobweb can hold | 
together a crumbling building. However new | 
and startling this tongue-tied theory may ap- 
pear, you know all reform is subversive of worn- | 
out creeds, 

I do believe it was & sorry honey-moon, that 
of Mr. Ollendorff. What did it matter that he | 
wore a brilliant on his sleeve, if it were only | 
borrowed for the occasion? What that he car- | 
ried Mrs. Ollendorff from mountain to beach, | 
if no latitude could thaw her? What that he | 
burdened her with jewels and arrayed her as a | 
princess, so long as his name hung upon her | 
like the chain of a captive, and his love harass- | 
ed her like an evil conscience ? 

She was colder than an iceberg, more pitiless 
than the inaccessible stars, and lived as though | 


| & part. 


all delight in art or nature, all hope or fear or 
passion whatsoever, touched her no more than 
it touched a statue. 

Only one day she aroused herself, dispatched 
the music-box to be repaired, and would have 
let it hum itself to death but for gn after-thought. 

‘* A pretty enough idol,” said Mr. Ollendorff 
one day, after having listened to it. ‘‘ Where 
did you get it, my dear?” 

‘*From a friend,” was the distant reply. 
Nevertheless, the question startled her. What 
was a friend? One who wished you to be the 
crowning flower of humanity, the acme of all 
virtues, doing your highest duty, standing mor- 
ally on the mountain-peaks of life, even though 
the eternal snows encompassed and the icy soli- 
tudes perplexed you? Was she doing, after all, 
what would please Eagleston? or worse yet, was 
she doing rightly? She glanced stealthily at 
Mr. Ollendorff, absorbed in a newspaper with 
wrinkled brow. His eyes nailed upon the last 
debate in Congress, he was thinking of quite 
other things: wondering if all men’s wives were 
as high and mighty; supposed they must be; 
he couldn’t tell, he wasn’t used to these things; 
and some dim foreboding crossed his mind that 
it would have been well if he had never dream- 
ed of getting used to them. 

Mrs. Ollendorff bethought herself if she could 


| not love where it would have been peace to love, 


if she could not call back the affection that had 
flowed out like the tide of a great river and 


| threatened to leave her soul barren and exposed 


to the accidents of time, she could yet gratefully 
receive the shower from heaven, the early and 
latter rains, and rejoice in their joy. 

And so many saints and simpletons will cry 
out against Mrs. Ollendorff because she played 
Let them remember that it was a good 
part, a moral part, a highly respectable part, 
nothing romantic and ridiculous, and that she 
did not overdo it; that her poverty and not her 
will consented, because she could hardly expect 
to recall her own, in order to present it intact to 
its legal heir. 

Saul’s daughter played a ré/e to save her lord 
from ruin, why not Mrs, Ollendorff? 

So it chanced that the climate of Ollendorff 
Place became temperate. There were no more 
solos on the music-box—it was locked up in a 
dusky closet; no more solitary evenings for the 
master: for its mistress had put on the purple, 
and reigned with splendid urbanity. She sang 
her old ballads in his drowsy ear, read to him 
the dry columns of the day, joined in his walks, 
entertained him with funny and fantastig hu- 
mors; and where some women sparkle their 
morceaux of wit and wisdom on the beau monde, 
she kept hers for the fireside, made heaven of a 
stormy day, and strung each on such a firm 
leash of sweetness and felicity that he doubted 
if, at last, Paradise would seem strange. 

Sometimes, to be sure, when the evening shad- 
ows fell, and there was a pause, during which 
Mr. Ollendorff lost himself in a doze, she would 
remember, with something like self-reproach, 
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that this was the hour Eagleston and she used 
to spend in the garden, wandering through its 
dim aisles, where the night-dew drenched the 
roses and flung their fragrance abroad; where 
now and then a bird, over-anxious, stirred and 
crooned in its sheltered nest, and the fire-flies 
flickered like distant beacon-lights; and with 
such remembrance came a bitter flood of regret 
lest she were untrue to him, and the conscious- 
ness that to be untrue were less sinful. ‘Then 
she pictured him in her mind alone and uncared 
for in a foreign land; perhaps sick and suffering 
for her love; perhaps weary, and no home-sun- 


shine to refresh him. Then sometimes, self- 


tortured to the deeps of despair, she would sud- | 


denly find herself transported hence to the pin- 
nacle of pride, spurred by another image that 
presented itself uninvited, an image wherein 


Eagleston performed the part to some haughty | 


beauty which he had rehearsed to her one summer 
afternoon ! 


inconstancy, perhaps forgetting that the over- 


flow of affection, like that of the Nile, enriches | 
| taken for the detection of the individual con- 


waste places without exhausting the source. 
And when, finally, death touched Mr, Ollen- 
dorff gently, lowered him tenderly into the grave, 


fond hands they were that administered to him $ | 


and sinking into eternity, the vista of the for- 
saken world vaguely shadowed forth to him a 


fair and tearful face, and he went his way be- 


And | 


lieving Maud the most devoted of wives. 
the world adopted his creed. 
Til. 


It needed six years to bring this to pass. 
‘Two years later, and Eagleston stepped upon 


the quay and into a coffee-house to refresh him- | 


self before looking about him. Eight years be- 


neath a tropic sun had not altered him so very | 
To be sure, he had grown to resemble | 


much. 
the natives somewhat, as all residents do, and 


bore a something grave aspect not familiar when | 
| side, did you ? 


last we saw him; but his eyes had the same old 
mischievous glitter beneath lashes black as night, 
and the white magic of his teeth flashed more 
brilliantly when they broke the dusky spell that 
climate had imposed. 

It was the identical coffee-house at which he 
had taken his last gloomy meal before leaving 
home and hope and happiness behind; even 
some of the servants were the same, but they 
had forgotten him, and among the guests not one 
friendly face! He brooded over it with melan- 
choly reflections upon the whirligig of time, sip- 
ping his claret indifferently, as if the claret, like 
the life of to-day, had lost flavor and fragrance 
in comparison with that of eight years gone. 

He wondered, sitting there, if Maud were alive, 
and passing time gayly with her family about 
her, forgetful of youth and its passages, bound 
up in fashion and folly, 2 matronly woman of 
the world! 

Then he fancied she must be dead, or some 
one would have told him about her before now— 
not remembering he had forbidden ali mention 


But always she returned with a sad | 
remorse to Eagleston’s forlornness and her own | 
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of her name—and with a strange unfeelingness 
speculated upon the sensations such a fact would 
create within him if he should much care, or be 
less desolately unhappy ! 

Within speaking distance from him sat two 
gentlemen swallowing physical and mental vi- 
ands at the same time, both bidding fair to be 
of an indigestible nature. They had pished and 
poohed over their newspapers, and execrated the 
wines for some time before Eagleston was brought 
out of himself to observe them by one rather 
loudly asking the other— 

** Paul, did you see this ridiculous advertise- 
ment? Who was such a guy, pray?” 

‘What's it about? Making your fortune 
with a postage-stamp ?” 

** Nothing of the sort. Listen. ‘ Taken’—how 
delicately put!—‘ from Ollendorff Place within 
the last week a Music-bor, of no great market 
value, but inestimable to the owner as a gift. 
Any person restoring it to said Place, or desig- 
nating any other where it may be found, shall 
receive two hundred dollars upon the spot, and 
no questions asked. Otherwise means will be 


cerned therein.’ There! isn’t that sublimely 
simple and generous ?” 

** Not in the least. That’s Mrs. Ollendorff’s. 
She told me last night she had advertised. Ten 
to one but she’il recover it. ‘The reward is a 
big bait; and then the thief is probably some 
one who knows the sort of woman he has to 
deal with—one who keeps her word, and has no 
cracks in it for the passage of deceit.” 

** Don’t go to rhapsodizing, Paul. Of course, 
it’s not ridiculous if it’s Mrs. Ollendorff, the lit- 
tle widow. But what’s the great row about its 
value? Did you present it ?” 

‘““Pshaw! Thereby hangs a tale: 
sweet-heart or other trumpery.” 

‘*Poor lad! You never had a piece of bread 
particularly nice and wide, but that ‘twas al- 
ways sure to fall, and always on the buttered 
Any clew to the thief?” 

‘‘The servants suspect an old umbrella-man, 
whom she took in one stormy day, raked the 
house for desirable umbrellas for him to mend, 


some lost 


| and dined him on the fat of the land, but when 


my gentleman had departed, there was no musie- 
box to be found! After all, it was a rattle- 
brained affair; it had stopped the day before 
while L was there; just caroled ‘'The days when 
I went gipsying,’ and there it shut up like a 
knife, as Reade would say. Tantalizing that it 
should stop short of the pretty refrain.” 

‘* Perhaps it was out of regard to your feel- 
ings, being aware that your acquaintance was a 
thing of yesterday and not of a ‘long time ago!’ 
And whom does Madame suspect ?” 

‘* Madame suspect! she is too much of a lady 
for that sort of thing. She declares it was sim- 
ply some wandering minstrel, some. troubador 
who had lost his instrument ; but still she doesn’t 
want to lose hers, you see, ah!” 

‘Then it wasn’t a love-match with Mr. Ollen- 
dorff?” 
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‘* Folks say it was so like the very thing there 
was no detecting the difference; a capital coun- 
terfeit, I take mt!” 

‘*What, the woman with no cracks in her 
word? I always thought she had a wonderfully 
distraite air, as of something on her mind!” 

“ Excuse me, I can’t allow you to air your wit 
at the expense of my friends,” concluded the 
other in an undertone, as they left the place. 

Here were volumes for Eagleston more thrill- 
ing than Sand’s or Sue’s, with the pathos of 
Dickens to him, the satire of Thackeray, the 
suggestiveness of Karr, and the facts of Boswell. 

Maud was a widow, she still valued his gift, 
perhaps she had not forgotten him. She had 
lost the music-box; he must bring it back to her, 
and defeat if possible the manceuvres of this ad- 
mirer, his foe and rival! That was the plot he 
made of it. 

Thoreau inquires, ‘‘ Could a greater miracle 
take place than for us to look through each 
other’s eyes for aninstant?” Adding, ‘‘ Il know 
of no reading another’s experience so startling 
and informing as this would be!” So if Mon- 


sieur Paul and his friend could have looked | 


through the eyes of their sedate neighbor, have 
read his experience, I wot they would have 
known more and spoken less; but they went 
their ways, little dreaming of having brushed 
against the only person perhaps in all the world 
who could have read them Mrs. Ollendorff’s 
riddle ! 

flow many of us, without doubt, meet daily 
in our walks and amusements those who could 
tell us what we most desire to know, who sit at 
the same board with one we seck, whose com- 
monplaces open the sequel to our romances, 
whose household words would solve our prob- 
lems, and behold we pass them as heedlessly as 
the very mile-stones. 

Eagleston engaged in his search much as the 
emissaries of the queen in the fairy-book did 
in order to discover the secret name of that 
rare scoundrel Rumplestiltskin, who, otherwise, 
threatened to confiscate her young son in pay- 
ment for the straw-spun gold with which she 
had deceived her royal spouse. He scoured the 
city and suburbs, dragged into light out of in- 
conceivable cellars, improbable garrets, and un- 
suspected closets, that grotesque tribe, calling 
itself old umbrella-men, but most of whom ap- 
peared like gnomes dingy with the atmosphere 


of subterranean furnaces, with aspects as mys- | 


terious as though they were acquainted with all 
the processes of the alchemy of the earth by 
which it converts charcoal into diamond and 


solidifies sunshine in its veins; creatures speak- | 


ing a gibberish unintelligible as themselves. 

One thing was gained, he found golden op- 
portunities for practical charity ; it is an ill wind 
that blows no one any good, and perhaps, upon 
this principle, there is nobody who leaves this 
world but that some other body is glad to siep 
into his shoes be they ever so slipshod. 


> 


to be armed with patronage there ; but it all eluci- 


Eagleston bought old umbrellas here in order | 


dated nothing. Though one had an old fiddle 
upon which he tortured ‘‘ Hull’s Victory” into a 
complete Defeat, and another a flageolet which 
had lost its breath, no whisper could he hear of 
a music-box; and, horrible to relate, when he 
made cautious inquiries about such an instru- 
ment, a hand-organ warranted to play ‘ Shu- 
bert’s Serenade” in forty seconds was offered for 
inspection ! 

Eagleston was waxing impatient, he was losing 
time, living without a glimpse of Maud, and 
what might not his rival compass in the mean 
while? And all for a music-box, which, should 
he find, what would it signify ? 
nonsense! 

Walking gloomily to his café—for he lived a 
kind of gipsy life, taking his daily bread to-day 
in Dan, to-morrow in Beersheba; dining now in 
brilliant company and again in the crowded soli- 
tude of a restaurant-—as he sauntered toward 
this last, he felt some one grasp his arm, and 
found himself locked in that of one of his Indian 
friends, who had returned at the same time with 
himself. 

**Come, you dismal mope, you look as you 
were prowling round secking whom you may 
devour !” said this parasite. 4 

**Not quite exact, Bayard; what I may de- 
vour would be more to the purpose.” 

‘*Then go to the masquerade to-night with 
me, and devour beauty, and fashion, and eccen- 
tricity, and taste, with your hermosos ojos !” 

‘**T don’t feel like it; I’m not invited.” 

‘* Yes you are; I’m entreated to bring all the 
single gentlemen of my acquaintance, and you're 
expected to personate a rajah!” 

‘*[ hope you intend to provide the costume 
then; come and dine with me, and we'll see about 
it.” 

**With all my heart. I mean, with all my 
art of keeping bread from moulding; but I sup 
nectar and ambrosia at Ollendorff Place. Ah, 
you should know Mrs. Ollendorff, and you would 
never want to dine at a restaurant again, unless 
her mamma seasoned the soup!” 

‘*Then there’s a dragon guards the Hespe- 
rides? Will she favor the mask to-night ?” 

‘*The dragon? Heaven forbid! Not unless 
she plays duenna, foster-sister to dragon.” 

‘*[T mean Mrs. Ollendorff.” 

‘Oh, without doubt, she has just begun to 
frequent company; and this is at the house of 
an intimate-—confoundedly too intimate to 
please the rest of us, if I must say it!” 

** And where is that, pray? Is the rajah to 
go wandering about town in search of the mask- 
ers, and perhaps stumble upon the scene of revel 
at daybreak, when he should be disappearing 
with the ghosts and shadows and other hobgob- 
lins ?” 

‘‘Pshaw! didn’t I tell you? At Paul Fred- 
eric’s—‘ one of us’—nous autres—single wretches. 
Temple Avenue. I'll call for you.” 

‘*No, thank you; I'll go incog. See if you 
can penetrate me, and I'll do you as good a 
turn. Good-by, and seasoned soup if you will!” 


A truce to such 
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IV. 

The dahcing-hall at Temple Avenue present- 
ed a gorgeous phantasmagoria to EKagleston, 
leaning in at the window in his black domino. 
It seemed like some wondrous exhalation evoked 
from chaos by the wand of a fanciful magician. 
For the first moment it was as if the flowers 
nodding in the conservatory, the strange birds 
asleep in the aviary, with all the imperial moths 
and gold-brown bees that haunt the one and 
the song that overflows from the other, had lent 
thei grace, their fantasy, their color and daz- 
zlement, their fragrance and spirit, their acrial 
lightsomeness, their very incarnate selves to the 
effect. 

‘* Behold!” eried a sylph, in an over-robe of 
shadow black as Egypt looming in at the win- 


d yw. 


cobweb spangled with dew-drops, ‘there is a 


‘*Who fears shadows, Arachne?” returned 
her gallant; ‘* I should be less pleased with Au- 
rora just now; and true to the old adage, here 
she comes, swimming up the waltz in the em- 
brace of Pheebus—I hope they're not published 
yet!” 

‘*Ho! the shadows are lowering,” 
Wehrwolf to little Red Ridinghood. 
fear, I'll come for you anon.” 

‘*Pull the bobbin and the latch will fly up,” 
she replied. 

‘‘' The shadows are beginning to look into the 
window!” sang a street-girl, laden with dainty 
wares. ‘* The twilight’s abroad and I may not 
stay. Sweetmeats! Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” 

‘*We have our sweet-hearts, thank you!” 


quoth 
** Never 


*¢The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day,’ 
quoted Harlequin, helping himself from th 
wares. ‘* Substance before shadow for me!” 
“¢The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And hid them all away,’” 
concluded the likeness of a raven, snapping ap 
the dainty. 

‘‘The gods sent me to you with a charm 
against yonder shadow,” whispered Mercury, 
dropping down beside the Goddess of Liberty, 
the wings on his sandals glistening like jewels. 

** And how goes the day on Olympus ?” 

‘‘Every thing at sixes and sevens. 
furlough has expired down here.” 

‘‘Shall I tell your fortune? Your shadow 
would devour millions such as this dour statue,” 
said a querulous witch, pointing at Eagleston 
and shuffling the cards before Napoleon as he 
came by, cocked hat in hand. 

‘**Thy wheel and thee are shadows,’ and 
fortune favors the brave and the beautiful,” he 
replied, bowing profoundly. 

‘*Well said, after Waterloo and Elba and 
Josephine! But here comes good Queen Bess. 
She would like to hear a mot about her pretty 
Essex ?” 

‘¢Where, then, is my ring? 
not send it?” 

‘¢ Some woman has it—not he.” 


Your 
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‘* Begone, slanderer! Aud turning to tl 
black domino, “ Shall I contend for a shadow ?” 
A gray-bearded priest, lost in his gilded bre 
viary, stumbled on a Turk coiled upon his car- 
pet and smoking a chibouque. 
**Do you know whom you trample upon ?” 
‘‘A brand from Bedlam without doubt,” 
and jostling Eagleston with the return impetus, 
** What shadows we 
pursue !” he cried. 
Undine, in a shimmer of 


are, and what shadows we 


Brussels lace, like 
a white spray of waterfall, kissed her necklace 
as though it were a rosary, and inquired every 
where for Bertha. 

Eagleston lost not a moment, but glided in 
among the quaint gambolers. The 


was a trinket as familiar as his own face. Un- 


necklace 


dine had sunk upon an ottoman—not after the 
manner of the priest 
through her fingers. 
‘*A pretty bauble,” he said, crouching like 
her feet. ‘‘ Did the mermaids 
twine it, of ‘turkis and agate 
And where is Hildebrand ?” 
**You ask too many questions at once,” a 
trifle nervously, and stari 
** And what do you want 


and slid the necklace 


her shadow at 


and almondine ?’ 


her interlocutor, 
with Hildebrand ?” 

**Only my own; besides, time is precious 
How do I know but any moment you will van- 
ish in a foam-wreath ?” 

** And then ?” 

**Then I shall lose vou again.” 

** Have you been seeking me ?” 

‘For rons; you, among other things.” 
‘*Complimentary. And what are they ?” 
‘* Things you seem to have lost: your heart, 
your memory, and your music-box. It seems 
that you are catechist in your turn.” 

** Enough, Paul,” she muttered, half hesitat- 
ingly, half interrogatively, and rising to her feet, 
‘*Did you select your voice at the costumers ? 
[ understood you were to play the medieval 
knight.” 

Just then a dancer in that trim kissed his 
hand to her in passing. 

** Ah!” glancing back at Eagleston serutiniz- 
ingly, ‘‘I must get to the air; I shall suffocate 
here!” 

‘*T will conduct you with pleasure,” he re- 
turned, offering his arm, while Arachne, spin- 
ning by as though for dear life, exclaimed, 

‘So that is Undine’s shadow! But I fan- 
cied she had none.” 

Undine looked distrustfully at her companion. 

‘You're unfathomable, I believe,” she said. 

‘I thought you were Mr. Frederic at first; but 
I must have been mistaken.” 

beg my pardon ?” 
**I may be doing him ‘an injustice.” 


‘Then why don’t vou 


‘* May I be so imprudent as to inquire what 
particular trait in my personality or behavior 
has the honor to resemble our host ?” 

‘Certainly you may; but it doesn’t follow 
that you shall be rewarded for your inquisitive- 
ness. But pray, do you bring me word of my 
music-box ?” 
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** And you do not inquire for the other miss- | 


ing articles—your memory and heart ?” 

‘* Beeause I know just where to lay my hand 
upon them.” 

**Lucky Undine!” stooping to pick up her | 
necklace. ‘‘ What dainty shells! each is a gem 
in itself, and each once held one atom of life, 
that great ‘open secret.’ Where did you say | 
you got it?” 

**T didn’t say, Monsieur L’Ombre.” 

**Ts it a game at Ombre?” broke in the me- 
dieval knight, advancing. ‘I shall have pleas- 
ure in appropriating you for the quadrille form- 
ing.” 

And bowing to Eagleston he would have led 
her away, but that she lingered to say: 

**You remind me of some one.” 

‘¢ Yes, of Monsieur Paul Frederic,” trembling | 
in his shoes. 

**No!” peremptorily. ‘ And you will not 
tell me about my music-box ?” 

The knight’s eyes shifted uneasily from one 
to the other, and he took an impatient step for- 
ward, 

“You have a music-box, then?” said the 


shadow. 
TS ae 


“ Madame,” interrupted the knight, ‘‘ we shall 
lose the quadrille as well as the music-box, and 
that is my affair, is it not?” a little tenderly. 

He had made it so most decidedly, for the | 
identical thing lay upon a tripod in that gen- 
tleman’s private dressing-room, secure from fem- 
inine inspection; and there Eagleston found it | 
half an hour afterward, when, retiring to ar- 
range his mask and observe if any thing could | 
have betrayed him, he, by mistake, took the | 
wrong door. There it lay under his very eyes, 
the actual diseoloring of Maud’s tears on the 
polished lid, and her name inside in his own 
hand! 

Monsieur Paul had probably reasoned thus: 
**Mrs. Ollendorff estimates absurdly this bau- 
ble; there must be more in it than appears. 
She clings to it; she must cling to me. Out 
of sight, out of mind. We will remove it till 
she belongs to me, when it can be easily dis- 
covered at a pawnbroker’s.” 

So he had done it. Who the partner was he 
ineluded in the ‘‘ we’ I do not know, unless it 
was the— But what am I saying? 

Monsieur L’Ombre did not wait to break bread * 
with this Pharisee, nor drop his mask at the 
feast, though Undine and others waited and 
wondered thereat; but he took the music-box 
beneath his ample domino and departed, with 
no one the wiser. 


Vv. 

Some half dozen evenings after this the door- 
bell at Ollendorff Place was pulled lustily; a 
footman opened to a somewhat tali person wear- 
ing a long black cloak and broad sombrero, and 
carrying a bundle, who spoke with a foreign ac- 
cent that I will not attempt to render. 


” 


‘*T must see Madame! 


‘*What is your errand? Madame, as you 


‘call her, is engaged !”” 


‘*My errand is with Madame, and I shal] 
see her!” 

** Your name then ?” 

**T will give it to Madame.” 

Madame, hearing the altercation, called, 

‘* James, what is it ?” 

‘Please, mum, it’s a somebody to see you 
without ever sending his card!” ; 

‘* Show him in directly, James!” 

And he was ushered into a spacious drawing- 
room, dimly lighted, where he deposited the 
bundle upon a small teapoy farthest from the 
light. 

“T have brought it,” he said; ‘‘the music- 
box.” 

She made a rush toward it. 

‘Oh! oh! Mine? And where did you 
get it?” 

Then recollecting herself into the stately 
courtesy of the lady; ‘‘ and who are you, that I 
may thank you ?” 

**You said there should be no questions 
asked,” he muttered. 

‘Prue !” retiring and trembling, ‘‘I will ask 


|none. But are you sure it is the one? Let 


me examine.” 

She rang for a taper. 

‘© You're not going to call the watch ?” 

“Certainly not; haven’t I given you my 
word ?” 

** How do I know that you are to be trusted, 
that your word to-day is what it was yesterday ?”’ 

This was an odd position of affairs, she 
thought, but answered, smiling, 

‘*T haven’t changed; see, I do not arouse the 
domestics, except this maid—thank you, Bessy, 
that will do—nor arrest you, but simply dismiss 
you with this!” and she proffered a purse, be- 
tween whose meshes the gold pieces smouldered 
as though they would burn their way through ; 
he balanced it a moment on his finger and flung 
it upon the nearest table! 

‘What! Is it not enough ?” 

** Not enough!” 

**But you have not counted it!” 

She brought her taper to the teapoy, as if 
she would see what this audacious burglar most 
resembled. She spread the pieces upon the 
box and told them off. Suddenly he laid a de- 
taining hand beside her own, on the polished 
wood, not brown with any craft, but white and 
smooth and shapely. And suddenly, as if re- 
sponsive to the touch, a little gurgle of tune up- 
rose, and where it had broken off its burden the 
music-box was taking it up again— 


“A long time ago—a long time ago," 


and slowly, softly, lingeringly ringing out the 
melody. Then in a momentary kind of fear- 
less forgetfulness she glanced up. A new and 
sweet revelation smote upon her with quick, 
convincing ray. 

‘Oh, Eagleston!” she cried, and— _ I think 
you and I had better leave the room. 
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wr stands by the clustering vine ? “Tears force a way to my eyes, 
More fair than all flowers is she-- For I know not whom to trust; 
A mortal form, with a face divine, And a woman’s tenderest sympathies, 
And a child’s simplicity. Like leaves, may be trampled in dust. 


Her lips may utter no word, ‘*T hardly can grope a way 
Yet her spirit speaks through her eyes, To life’s brighter, happier part; 
And an angel writes the record, O that some angel now would say 
While she looks on the boundless skies. Where I may trust this heart! 


“Have I tasted the purest joy, ‘*Tili I see e’en a shadowy way 

Or must I evermore pine To that land where the young find rest; 
To find in the noblest no alloy, If not to enter at once and stay, 

In the search no folly of mine ? Yet to feel its light in my breast.” 
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THE PAST. 

( NE stepping back under the dark shelter of 

the bulwark, and one standing out boldly 
in the yellow light of the moon, the two friends 
turned face to face on the deck of the tim- 
ber ship, and looked at each other in silence. 
The next moment Allan’s inveterate recklessness 
seized on the grotesque side of the situation by 
main force. He seated himself astride on the 
bulwark, and burst out boisterously into his 
loudest and heartiest laugb. 

** All my fault,” he said; “ but there’s no help 
forit now. Here we are, hard and fast in a trap 
of our own setting—and there goes the last of 
the doctor’s boat! 
winter; I can’t half see you there, and I want 
to know what’s to be done next.” 

Midwinter neither answered nor moved. 
lan left the bulwark, and, mounting the fore- 
castle, looked down attentively at the waters of 
the Sound. 

‘One thing is pretty certain,” he said. ‘* With 
the current on that side, and the sunken rocks 
on this, we can’t find our way out of the scrape 
by swimming, at any rate. So much for the 
prospect at this end of the wreck. Let's try 
how things look at the other. 
mate !’’ he called out, cheerfully, as he passed 
- Midwinter. ‘‘ Come and see what the old tub 

of a timber ship has got to show us astern.” 
He sauntered on, with his hands in his pockets, 
humming the chorus of a comic song. 

His voice had produced no apparent effect on 
his friend; but at the light touch of his hand, 
in passing, Midwinter started, and moved out 
slowly from the shadow of the bulwark. ‘Come 
along!” cried Allan, suspending his singing for 
a moment, and glancing back. Still, without 
a word of answer, the other followed. Thrice he 

* stopped before he reached the stern end of the 
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and push back his hair from his forehead and 
temples; the second time, reeling giddily, to 











the last time (though Allan was plainly visible a 
few yards ahead) to look stealthily behind him, 
with the furtive scrutiny of a man who believes 
that other footsteps are following him in the dark. 
** Not yet!” he whispered to himself, with eyes 
that searched the empty air. ‘TI shall see him 
astern, with his hand on the lock of the cabin 
door.” 

The stern end of the wreck was clear of the 
ship-breaker’s lumber, accumulated in the other 
parts of the vessel. Here, the one object that 
rose visible on the smooth surface of the deck, 
was the low wooden structure which held the 






























































hold for a moment by a ring bolt close at hand; | 
. a 
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BY WILLIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE," ETC. 


sea over the taffrail. 


| cabin door, and roofed in the cabin stairs, 


Th 
wheel-house had been removed, the binna- 
cle had been removed; but the cabin entrance. 


and all that belonged to it, had been left un 
touched. The scuttle was on, and the door was 
closed. 

On gaining the after-part of the vessel, Allan 
walked straight to the stera and looked out t 
No such thing as a boat 
was in view any where on the quiet moon-bright- 
ened waters. Knowing Midwinter’s sight to b« 
better than his own, he called out, ‘*Come up 
here, and see if there’s a fisherman within hail 
of Hearing no reply, he looked back. 





us,” 


| Midwinter had followed him as far as the cabin. 


Come out of the dark, Mid- | 


Al- | 


Rouse up, mess- | 


and had stopped there. He called again, in a 
louder voice, and beckoned impatiently. Mid- 
winter had heard the call, for he looked up—but 
still he never stirred from his place. There he 
stood, as if he had reached the utmost limits of 
the ship, and could go no further. 

Allan went back and joined him. It was not 
easy to discover what he was looking at, for he 
kept his face turned away from the moonlight ; 
but it seemed as if his eyes were fixed, with a 
strange expression of inquiry, on the cabin door. 
** What is there to look at there?” Allan asked. 
**Let’s see if it’s locked.” As he took a ste) 
forward to open the door Midwinter’s hand 
seized him suddenly by the coat-collar and 
forced him back. The moment after the hand 
relaxed, without losing its grasp, and trembled 
violently, like the hand of a man completely 
unnerved. 

** Am I to consider myself in custody ?” asked 
Allan, half astonished and half amused. ‘* Why, 
in the name of wonder, do you keep staring at 
the cabin door? Any suspicious noises below ? 


| It’s no use disturbing the rats—if that’s what 


wreck: the first time, to throw aside his hat, | 


| 


| 
| 


you mean—we haven’t got a dog with us. Men? 
Living men they can’t be; for they would have 
heard us and come on deck. Dead men? Quite 
impossible! No ship’s crew could be drowned 
in a landlocked place like this, unless the vessel 
broke up under them—and here’s the vessel as 
steady as a church to speak for herself. Man 
alive, how your hand trembles!) What is ther 
to scare you in that rotten old cabin? What 
are you shaking and shivering about? Any 
company of the supernatural sort on board? 
Mercy preserve us !—as the old women say—do 
you see a ghost ?” 

‘* T see two !” answered the other, driven head- 
long into speech and action by a maddening 
temptation to reveal the truth. ‘‘Two!” he re- 
peated, his breath bursting from him in deep, 
heavy gasps, as he tried vainly to force back the 
horrible words. ‘‘The ghost of a man like you, 
drowning in the cabin! And the ghost of a man 
like me, turning the lock of the door on him!” 

Once more young Armadale’s hearty laugh- 
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MY BROTHERS THE DOGS. [SEE 
ter rang out loud and long through the stillness 
of the night. 

‘¢ Turning the lock of the door, is he?” said 
Allan, as soon as his merriment left him breath 
enough to speak. ‘That's a devilish unhand- 
some action, Master Midwinter, on the part of 
your ghost. The least I ean do, after that, is 
to let mine out of the cabin, and give him the 
run of the ship.” 

With no more than a momentary exertion of 
his superior strength he freed himself easily 
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from Midwinter’s hold. 3elow there!” he 
called out, gayly, as he laid his strong hand 
on the crazy lock and tore open the cabin door. 
‘Ghost of Allan Armadale, come on deck!” In 
his terrible ignorance of the truth he put his 
head into the doorway, and looked down, laugh- 
ing, at the place where his murdered father had 
died. ‘* Pah!” heexclaimed, stepping back sud- 
denly, with a shudder of disgust. ‘‘ The air is 
foul already—and the cabin is full of water.” 

It was true. The sunken rocks on which the 
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vessel lay wrecked had burst their way through 
her lower timbers astern, and the water had 
welled up through the rifted wood. Here, where 
the deed had been done, the fatal parallel be- 
tween past and present was complete. What 
the cabin had been in the time of the fathers, 
that the cabin was now in the time of the sons. 

Allan pushed the door to again with his foot, 
a little surprised at the sudden silence which ap- 
peared to have fallen on his friend, from the mo- 
ment when he had laid his hand on the cabin 
lock. When he turned to look, the reason of 
the silence was instantly revealed. Midwinter 
had dropped on the deck. He lay senseless be- 
fore the cabin door; his face turned up, white 
and still, to the moonlight, like the face of a 
dead man, 

In a moment Allan was at his side. He 
looked uselessly round the lonely limits of the 
wreck, as he lifted Midwinter’s head on his knee, 
for a chance of help, where all chance was ruth- 
lessly cut off. ‘‘ What am I to do?” he said to 
himself, in the first impulse of alarm. ‘‘ Not a 
drop of water near but the foul water in the 
sabin.” A sudden recollection crossed his mem- 
ory; the florid color rushed back over his face ; 
and he drew from his pocket a wicker-covered 
flask. ‘‘God bless the doctor for giving me 
this before we sailed!” he broke out fervently, 
as he poured down Midwinter’s throat some 
drops of the raw whisky which the flask con- 
tained. The stimulant acted instantly on the 
sensitive system of the swooning man. He 
sighed faintly, and slowly opened his eyes. 
‘** Have I been dreaming ?” he asked, looking up 
vacantly in Allan’s face. His eyes wandered 
higher, and encountered the dismantled masts 
of the wreck rising weird and black against the 
night sky. He shuddered at the sight of them, 
and hid his face on Allan’s knee. ‘* No dream!” 
he murmured to himself, mournfully; ‘*‘Oh me, 
no dream !” 

‘© You have been over-tired all day,” said Al- 
Jan; ‘‘and this infernal adventure of ours has 
upset you. Take some more whisky—it’s sure 
to do you good. Can you sit by yourself, if I 
put you against the bulwark, so?” 

‘*Why by myself? Why do you leave me?” 
asked Midwinter. 

Allan pointed to the mizzen shrouds of the 
wreck, which were still left standing. ‘‘ You are 
not well enough to rough it here till the work- 
men come off in the morning,” he said. “ We 
must find our way on shore at once, if we can. 
I am going up to get a good view all round, and 
see if there’s a house within hail of us.” 

Even in the moment that passed while those 
few words were spoken Midwinter’s eyes wan- 
dered back distrustfally to the fatal cabin door. 
**Don’t go near it!” he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to open it, for God’s sake!” 

‘*No, no,” returned Allan, humoring him. 
‘*When I come down from the rigging I'll 
come back here.” He said the words a little 
constrainedly ; noticing, for the first time while 
he now spoke, an underlying distress in Mid- 
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winter's face, which grieved and perplexed him, 
**You’re not angry with me?” he said, in his 
simple, sweet-tempered way. “ All this is my 
fault, I know—and I was a brute and a fool to 
laugh at you, when I ought to have seen you 
were ill. I am so sorry, Midwinter. Don’t be 
angry with me!” 

Midwinter slowly raised his head. His eyes 
rested with a mournful interest, long and ten- 
derly on Allan’s anxious face. 

** Angry?” he repeated, in his lowest, gen- 
tlest tones. ‘* Angry with you?—Oh, my po 
boy, were you to blame for being kind to n 
when I was ill in the old west-country inn ? 
And was I to blame for feeling your kindness 
thankfully? Was it our fault that we neve 
doubted each other, and never knew that w 
were traveling together blindfold on the way that 
was to lead us here? The cruel time is coming, 
Allan, when we shall rue the day we ever met 
Shake hands, brother, on the edge of the preci- 
pice—shake hands while we are brothers still ?’ 

Allan turned away quickly, convinced that 
his mind had not yet recovered the shock of th 
fainting-fit. ‘‘ Don’t forget the whisky!” h 
said, cheerfully, as he sprang into the rigging, 
and mounted to the mizzen-top. 

It was past two; the moon was waning; and 
the darkness that comes before dawn was begi: 
ning to gather round the wreck. Behind Allan, 
as he now stood looking out from the elevation 
of the mizzen-top, spread the broad and lonel; 
sea. Before him, were the low, black, lurking 


| rocks, and the broken waters of the channel 


pouring white and angry into the vast calm of 
the westward ocean beyond. On the right hand 
lyeaved back grandly from the waterside, we: 

the rocks and precipices, with their little table- 
lands of grass between; the sloping downs, and 
upward-rolling heath solitudes of the Isle of 
Man. On the left hand, rose the craggy sides 


| of the Islet of the Calf—here, rent wildly into 


deep black chasms; there, lying low under long 
sweeping acclivities of grass and heath. N 
sound rose, no light was visible, on either shore 
The black lines of the topmost masts of t! 
wreck looked shadowy and faint in the darken- 
ing mystery of the sky; the land-breeze had 
dropped; the small shoreward waves fell noise- 
less; far or near, no sound was audible but the 
cheerless bubbling of the broken water ahead, 
pouring through the awful hush of silence in 
which earth and ocean waited for the coming 
day. 

Even Allan’s careless nature felt the solemn 
influence of the time. The sound of his own 
voice startled him, when he looked down and 
hailed his friepd on deck. 

‘‘T think I see one house,” hesaid. ‘* Here- 
away, on the main land tothe right.” He looked 
again, to make sure, at a dim little patch of 
white, with faint white lines behind it, nestling 
low in a grassy hollow, on the main island. 
**Tt looks like a stone-house and inclosure,” he 
resumed. ‘‘I'll hail it, on the chance.” He 
passed his arm round a rope to steady himself; 
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made a speaking-trumpet of his hands—and sud- 
denly dropped them again without uttering a 
sound. ‘‘It’s so awfully quiet,” he whispered 
to himself. ‘‘I’m half afraid to callout.” He 
looked down again on deck. ‘‘I sha’n’t startle 
you, Midwinter—shall I?” he said, with an un- 
easy laugh. He looked once more at the faint 
white object in the grassy hollow. ‘It won't 
do to have come up here for nothing,” he thought 
—and made a speaking-trumpet of his hands 
This time he gave the hail with the 
‘On shore there!” 
he shouted, turning his face to the main island. 
‘A hoy-hoy-hoy !” 


again. 
whole power of his lungs. 


The last echoes of his voice died away and 
but the 
cheerless bubbling of the broken water ahead. 

He looked down again at his friend, and saw 
the dark figure of Midwinter rise erect, and pace 
the deck backward and forward—never disap- 
pearing out of sight of tha cabin when it re- 
tired toward the bows of the wreck; and never 
passing beyond the cabin when it returned to- 
ward the stern. ‘‘ He is impatient to get away,” 
thought Allan; “Tl try again.” He hailed 
the land once more; and, taught by previous 
experience, pitched his voice in its highest key 

This time another sound than the sound of 
the bubbling water answered him. The lowing 
of frightened cattle rose from the building in 
the grassy hollow, and traveled far and drearily 
through the stillness of the morning air. Allan 
waited and listened. If the building was a 
farm-house, the disturbance among the beasts 
would rouse the men. If it was only a cattle- 
stable, nothing more would happen. The low- 
ing of the frightened brutes rose and fell dreari- 
ly; the minutes passed—and nothing happened. 

‘*Qnce more!” said Allan, looking down at 
the restless figure pacing beneath him. For the 
third time he hailed the land. For the third 
time he waited and listened. 

In a pause of silence among the cattle he 
heard behind him, on the opposite shore of the 
channel—faint and far among the solitudes of 
the Islet of the Calf—a sharp, sudden sound, 
like the distant clash of a heavy door-bolt drawn 
back. Turning at once in the new direction, 
he strained his eyes to look for a house. The 
last faint rays of the waning moonlight trembled 
,here and there on the higher rocks, and on the 
steeper pinnacles of ground—but great strips of 
darkness lay dense and black over all the land 
between; and in that darkness the house, if 
house there were, was lost to view. 

**T have roused somebody at last,” Allan 
called out encouragingly to Midwinter, still 
walking to and fro on the deck, strangely in- 
different to all that was passing above and be- 
yond him. ‘‘ Look out for the answering hail!” 
And with his face set toward the Islet, Allan 
shouted for help. 

The shout was not answered, but mimicked 


were lost. No sound answered him 


with a shrill, shrieking derision—with wilder 


and wilder cries, rising out of the deep distant 
darkness, and mingling horribly the expression 


| heard through the ne‘ se. 


of a human voice with the sound of a brute’s. 
A sudden suspicion crossed Allan's mind, which 
made his head swim and turned his hand cold 
as it held the rigging. In breathless silence he 
looked toward the quarter from which the first 
mimicry of his cry for help had come. After a 
moment's pause the shrieks were renewed, and 
the sound of them came nearer. Suddenly a 
figure, which seemed the figure of a man, leapt 
up black on a pinnacle of rock, and capered and 
shrieked in the waning gleam of the moonlight. 
The screams of a terrified woman mingled with 
the cries of the capering creature on the rock. 
A red spark flashed out in the darkness from 
a light kindled in an invisible window. The 
hoarse shouting of a man's voice in anger was 
A second black figure 
leapt up on the rock, struggled with the first 
figure, and disappeared with it in the darkness. 
The cries grew fainter and fainter—the screams 
of the woman were stilled—the hoarse voice of 
the man was heard again for a moment, hailing 
the wreck in words made unintelligible by the 
distance, but in tones plainly expressive of rage 
and fear combined. Another moment and the 
clang of the door-bolt was heard again; the red 
spark of light was quenched in darkness; and 
all the islet lay quict in the shadows once more. 
The lowing of the cattle on the main land ceased 
—rose again—stopped. ‘Then, cold and cheer- 
less as ever, the eternal bubbling of the broken 
water welled up through the great gap of silence 
—the one sound left, as the mysterious stillness 
of the hour fell like a mantle from the heavens, 
and closed over the wreck. 

Allan descended from his place in the mizzen- 
top and joined his friend again on deck. 

‘*We must wait till the ship-breakers come 
off to their work,” he said, meeting Midwinter 
half-way in the course of his restless walk. 
‘*¢ After what has happened, I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I’ve had enough of hailing the 
land. Only think of there being a madman in 
that house ashore, and of my waking him! 
Horrible, wasn’t it ?” 

Midwinter stood still for a moment and looked 
at Allan with the perplexed air of a man who 
hears circumstances familiarly mentioned to 
which he is himself a total stranger. He ap- 
peared, if such a thing had been possible, to 
have passed over entirely without notice all 
that had just happened on the Islet of the Calf. 

‘‘Nothing is horrible out of this ship,” he 
said. ‘* Every thing is horrible im it.” 

Answering in those strange words he turned 
away again, and went on with his walk. 

Allan picked up the flask of whisky lying on 
the deck near him, and revived his spirits with 
adram. ‘ Here’s one thing on board that isn’t 
horrible,” he retorted briskly, as he screwed on 
the stopper of the flask; ‘‘ and here's another,” 
he added, as he took a cigar from his casé and 
lit it. ‘*Three o’clock!” he went on, lvoking 
at his watch, and settling himself comfortably 
on deck with his back against the bulwark. 
‘Daybreak isn't far off—we shall have the 
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piping of the birds to cheer us up before long. | 


I say, Midwinter, you seem to have quite got 
over that unlucky fainting-fit. How you do 
keep walking! Come here and have a cigar, 
and make yourself comfortable. What's the 
good of tramping backward and forward in that 
restless way ?” 

**T am waiting,” said Midwinter. 

** Waiting! What for?” 


’ 


‘¢ For what is to happen to you or to me—or | 


to both of us—before we are out of this ship.” 

** With submission to your superior judg- 
ment, my dear fellow, I think quite enough has 
happened already. The adventure will do very 
well as it stands now; more of it is more than 
Iwant.” He took another dram of whisky and 
rambled on, between the puffs of his cigar, in 
his usual easy way. ‘‘I’ve not got your fine 
imagination, old boy; and I hope the next 
thing that happens Will be the appearance of 
the workmen’s boat. I suspect that queer fancy 
of yours has been running away with you while 
you were down here all by yourself. Come 
now! what were you thinking of while I was 
up in the mizzen-top frightening the cows?” 

Midwinter suddenly stopped. ‘* Suppose I 
tell you ?” he said. 

** Suppose you do.” 

The torturing temptation to reveal the truth, 
roused once already by his companion’s merci- 
less gayety of spirit, possessed itself of Midwinter 
for the second time. He leaned back in the 
dark against the high side of the ship and looked 
down in silence at Allan’s figure stretched com- 
fortably on the deck. ‘Rouse him,” the fiend 
whispered, subtly, ‘‘ from that ignorant self-pos- 
session, and that pitiless repose. Show him 
the place where the deed was done; let him 
know it with your knowledge, and fear it with 
your dread. Tell him of the letter you burnt, 
and of the words no fire can destroy, which are 
living in your memory now. Let him see your 
mind as it was yesterday, when it roused your 
sinking faith in your own convictions, to look 
back on your life at sea, and to cherish the com- 
forting remembrance that, in all your voyages, 
you had never fallen in with this ship. Let 
him see your mind as it is now, when the ship 
has got you at the turning-point of your new 
life, at the outset of your friendship with the 
one man of all men whom your father warned 
you toavoid. Think of those death-bed words, 
and whisper them in his ear, that he may think 
of them too. Hide yourself from him under 
an assumed name. Put the mountains and the 
seas between you; be ungrateful, be unforgiv- 
ing; be all that is most repellent to your own 
gentler nature, rather than live under the same 
roof and breathe the same air with that man.” 
So the tempter counseled. So, like a noisome 


exhalation from the father’s grave, the father’s | 


influence rose and poisoned the mind of the son. 
The sudden silence surprised Allan ; he look- 

ed back drowsily over his shoulder. ‘‘ Thinking 

again!” he exclaimed, with a weary yawn. 
Midwinter stepped out from the shadow and 
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came nearer to Allan than he had come vet. 
‘** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ thinking of the past and th 
future.” 

‘**The past and the future ?” repeated Allan, 
shifting himself comfortably into a new posi- 
tion. ‘* For my part I'm dumb about the past. 
It’s a sore subject with me—the past means thx 
loss of the doctor’s boat. Let's talk about the 
future. Have you been taking a practical view ? 
as dear old Brock calls it. Have you been con- 
sidering the next serious question that concerns 
}us both when we get back to the hotel—th 

question of breakfast ?” 

After an instant’s hesitation Midwinter took 
a step nearer. ‘‘I have been thinking of your 
future and mine,” he said; ‘‘I have been think- 
| ing of the time when your way in life, and my 
way in life, will be two ways instead of one.” — 

** Here’s the daybreak !” cried Allan. ‘* Look 
up at the masts; they’re beginning to get clear 
again already. Ibegyour pardon. What were 
you saying ?” 

Midwinter made no reply. The struggle be- 
tween the hereditary superstition that was driv- 
ing him on, and the unconquerable affection for 
Allan that was holding him back, suspended the 
next words on his lips. He turned aside his 
face in speechless suffering. ‘*Oh, my father!’ 
he thought, ‘* better have killed me on that day 
when I lay on your bosom than have let me live 
for this!” 

‘*What’s that about the future?” persisted 
Allan. “I was looking for the daylight; I 
didn’t hear.”’ 

Midwinter controlled himself, and answered. 
‘You have treated me with your usual kind- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘in planning to take me with 
you to Thorpe-Ambrose. I think, on reflection, 
I had better not intrude myself where I am not 
known and not expected. His voice faltered, 
and he stopped again. The more he shrank 
from it the clearer the picture of the happy life 
that he was resigning rose on his mind. 

Allan’s thoughts instantly reverted to the 
mystification about the new steward, which he 
had practiced on his friend when they were con- 
sulting together in the cabin of the yacht. ‘‘Has 
he been turning it over in his mind ?” wondered 
Allan; ‘and is he beginning at last to suspect 
the truth? Tl try him. Talk as much non- 
sense, my dear fellow, as you like,” he rejoined; , 
‘but don’t forget that you are engaged to see 
me established at Thorpe-Ambrose, and to give 
me your opinion of the new steward.” 

Midwinter suddenly stepped forward again, 
close to Allan. 

**T am not talking about your steward or 
your estate,” he burst ont, passionately ; ‘* Iam 
talking about myself. Do you hear? Myself! 
| I am not a fit companion for you. You don’t 
know wholTam.” He drew back into the shad- 
owy shelter of the bulwark as suddenly as he 
had come out from it. ‘O God! I can’t tell 
him,” he said to himself, in a whisper. 

For a moment, and for a moment only, Allan 
was surprised. ‘*Not know who you are?” 
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Even as he repeated the words his easy good- 
humor got the upper hand again. He took up 
the whisky - flask, and shook it significantly. 
‘T say,” he resumed, ‘‘ how much of the doc- 
or’s medicine did you take while I was up in 
the mizzen-top ?” 

The light tone which he persisted in adopt- 
ing stung Midwinter to the last pitch of exasper- 
ation. He came out again into the light, and 
stamped his foot angrily on the deck. ‘Listen 
to me!” he said, ‘* You don’t know half the 
low things I have done in my lifetime. I have 
heen a tradesman’s drudge; I have swept out 
the shop and put up the shutters; I have 
ried parcels through the street, and waited for 
my master’s money at his customers’ doors.” 

“TI have never done any thing half as use- 
ful,” returned Allan, composedly. ‘* Dear old 
boy, what an industrious fellow you have been 
in your time!” 

‘‘T have been a vagabond and a blackguard 
in my time,” returned the other, fiercely ; ‘I’ve 


car- 


been a street-tumbler, a tramp, a gipsy’s boy! 
I’ve sung for half-pence with dancing dogs on 
high-road! I've worn a foot-boy’s livery 
and waited at table! I’ve been a common sail- 
or’s cook, and a starving fisherman’s Jack of all 
trades! What has a gentleman in your posi- 
tion in common with a man in 
you take me into the society at Thorpe-Am- 
brose? Why, my very name would be a re- 
proach to you. 


the 


mine? Can 


Fancy the faces of your new 
neighbors when their footmen announce Ozias 
Midwinter and Allan Armadale in the same 


breath !’’ He burst into a harsh laugh, and re- 


peated the two names again, with a scornful | 


bitterness of emphasis which insisted pitilessly 
on the marked contrast between them. 

Something in the sound of his laughter jarred 
painfully, even on Allan’s easy nature. He 
raised himself on the deck, and spoke seriously 
for the first time. ‘A joke’s a joke, Midwin- 
ter,” he said, ‘‘as long as you don’t carry it too 
fur. I remember your saying something of the 
same sort to me once before, when I was nurs- 
ing you in Somersetshire. You forced me to 
ask you if I deserved to be kept at arm’s-length 
by you of all the people in the world. Don’t 
force me to say so again. Make as much fun 
of me as you please, old fellow, in any other 
way. That way hurts me.” 

Simple as the words were, and simply as they 
had been spoken, they appeared to work an in- 
stant revolution in Midwinter’s mind. His im- 
pressible nature recoiled as from some sudden 
shock. Without a word of reply he walked 
away by himself to the forward part of the ship. 
He sat down on some piled planks between the 
masts, and passed his hand over his head in a 
vacant, bewildered way. Though his father’s 
belief in Fatality was his own belief once more 
—though there was no longer the shadow of a 
doubt in his mind that the woman whom Mr. 
Brock had met in Somersetshire and the wo- 
man who had tried to destroy herself in Lon- 
don were one and the same—thongh all the hor- 
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ror that mastered him when he first read the let- 
ter from Wildbad had now mastered him again. 
Allan’s appeal to their past experience of each 
other had come home to his heart, with a for 


more irresistible than the force of his supersti- 
In the strength of that very super- 
ght the pretext which might 
encourage him to sacrifice every less generous 


tion itself. 


stition he now sou 


feeling to the one predominant dread of wound- 
ing the sympathies of his friend. ‘*‘ Why dis- 
him?” he whispered to himself. ‘* We 
are not at the end here—there is the Woman 
behind us in the dark. Why resist him wheff 
the mischief’s done, and the caution comes toc 
late ? What is to be wi// be. What have It 
do with the future? and what has he ?” 

He went back to Allan, sat down by his side, 
and took his hand. ‘ 


gently ; 


tress 


he said, 
‘*T have hurt you for the last time.” 
Before it was possible to reply he snatched up 
the whisky-flask from the deck. ‘* Come!” he 
exclaimed, with a sudden effort to match his 
friend’s cheerfulness, ‘‘ you have been trying the 
doctor’s medicine, why shouldn't I?” 

Allan was delighted. ‘This is something 
like a change for the better,” he said; ‘* Mid- 
Hark! there are the 
Hail, smiling morn! smiling morn!” 
He sang the words of the glee in his old cheer 
ful voice, and clapped Midwinter on the shoul 
der in his old hearty way. 


winter is himself again. 
birds. 


** How did you man- 
age to clear your head of those confounded me- 
grims? Do you know you were quite alarm- 
ing about sometiuing happening to one or othe 
of us before we were out of this ship?” 

‘* Sheer nonsense !”’ returned Midwinter, con- 
**T don’t think my head has eves 
been quite right since that fever; I've got a bee 
in my bonnet, as they say in the North. Let’s 
talk of something else. About those people 
you have let the cottage to? I wonder wheth- 
er the agent’s account of Major Milroy’s family 
is to be depended on? There might be another 
lady in the household besides his wife and his 
daughter.” 

“Oho!” eried 
think of nymphs 
tions in the fruit-garden, are you? 
lady—eh ? 


won't supply another? 


temptuously. 


Allan, “‘yo 
among the trees, and flirta- 
Another 
Suppose the major’s family circl 
We shall have to spi I 
that half-crown again, and toss up for which is 
to have the first chance with Miss Milroy.” 

For once Midwinter spoke as lightly and care- 
lessly as Allan himself. ‘No, no,” he said; 
‘the major’s landlord has the first claim to the 
notice of the major’s daughter. I'll retire into 
the back-ground, and wait for the next lady who 
makes her appearance at Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

“Very good. I'll have an Address to the 
women of folk posted in the park to that ef- 
fect,” said“Allan. ‘‘ Are you particular to a 
shade about size or complexion? What's your 
favorite age ?” 

Midwinter trifled with his own superstition 
as a man trifles with the loaded gun that may 
kill him, or with the savage animal that maj 


“re beginning to 
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maim him for life. He mentioned the age (as 
he had reckoned it himself) of the woman in 
the black gown and the red Paisley shawl. 

** Five-and-thirty,” he said. 

As the words passed his lips his factitious 
spirits deserted him. He left his seat, impene- 
trably deaf to all Allan’s efforts at rallying him 
on his extraordinary answer, and resumed his 
restless pacing of the deck in dead silence. Once 
more the haunting thought which had gone to 
and fro with him in the hour of darkness went 


to and fro with him now in the hour of day- | 
Once more the conviction possessed it- 
self of his mind that something was to happen to | 


Tight. 


Allan or to himself before they left the wreck. 


Minute by minute the light strengthened in | 
the eastern sky, and the shadowy places on the 
deck of the timber ship revealed their barren | 


emptiness under the eye of day. 


in the morning light. 
of tbe broken water changed its cheerless note, 
and softened on the ear as the mellowing flood 
of daylight poured warm over it from the rising 
sun. Midwinter paused near the forward part 
of the ship, and recalled his wandering attention 
to the passing time. The cheering influences 
of the hour were round him look where he might. 
The happy morning smile of the summer sky, so 
brightly merciful to the old and weary earth, 


lavished its all-embracing beauty even on the | 


wreck! The dew that lay glittering on the in- 
land fields lay glittering on the deck, and the 
worn and rusted rigging was gemmed as bright- 
ly as the fresh green leaves on shore. 
bly, as he looked round, Midwinter’s thoughts 
reverted to the comrade who had shared with 
him the adventure of the night. He returned 
to the after-part of the ship, and spoke to Allan 
as he advanced. Receiving no answer, he ap- 
proached the recumbent figure and looked closer 
at it. Left to his own resources, Allan had let 
the fatigues of the night take their own way 
with him. His head had sunk back; his hat 


had fallen off; he lay stretched at full length on | 
the deck of the timber ship, deeply and peace- | 


fully asleep. 

Midwinter resumed his walk; his mind lost 
in doubt, his own past thoughts seeming sud- 
denly to have grown strange to him. How dark- 
ly his forebodings had distrusted the coming 
time—and how harmlessly that time had come! 
‘The san was mounting in the heavens, the hour 
of release was drawing nearer and nearer; and 


of the two Armadales imprisoned in the fatal | 


ship one was sleeping away the weary time, and 


the other was quietly watching the growth of the | 


new day. 
The sun climbed higher; the hour wore on. 
With the latent distrust of the wr@@ik which still 
clung to him Midwinter looked inquiringly on 
cither shore for signs of awakening human life. 
The land was still lonely. ‘The smoke-wreaths 
that were soon to rise from cottage chimneys 
had not risen yet. 
After a moment’s thought he went back again 


As the breeze | 
rose again the sea began to murmar wakefully 
Even the cold bubbling | 


Insensi- | 





to the after-part of the vessel, to see if there 
might be a fisherman’s boat within hail aster) 
of them. Absorbed for the moment by the new 
idea, he passed Allan hastily, after barely no- 
ticing that he still lay asleep. One step mog 
would have brought him to the taffrail—whey 
that step was suspended by a sound behind him, 
a sound like a faint groan. He turned, and 
looked at the sleeper on the deck. He knelt 
softly, and looked closer, 

‘*It has come!” he whispered to himself, 
‘* Not to me—but to him.” 

It had come, in the bright freshness of the 
morning; it had come, in the my stery and terror 
lofa Dream. The face which Midwinter had last 
seen in perfect repose was now the distorted face 
of a sufferingman. The perspiration stood thick 
on Alian’s forehead, and matted his curlin; 
hair. His partially-opened eyes showed nothing 
but the white of the eyeball gleaming blindly. 
His outstretched hands scratched and struggled 
on the deck. From moment to moment h¢ 
moaned and muttered helplessly; but the words 
that escaped him were lost in the grinding and 
gnashing of his teeth. There he lay—so near 
in the body to the friend who bent over him; so 
far away in the spirit that the two might have 
been in different worlds—there he lay, with the 
morning sunshine on his face, in the torture of 
his dream. 

One question, and one only, rose in the mind 
of the man who was looking athim. What had 
| the Fatality which had imprisoned him in the 
| Wreck decreed that he should see? 

Had the treachery of Sleep opened the gates 
of the grave to that one of the two Armadales 
| whom the other had kept in ignorance of the 

truth? Was the murder of the father revealing 
itself to the son—there, on the very spot where 
the crime had been committed—in the vision of 
|a dream ? 
| With that question overshadowing all else in 
| his mind, the son of the homicide knelt on the 
| 


| 


deck, and looked on the son of the man whom 
his father’s hand had slain. 

The conflict between the sleeping body and 
| the waking mind was strengthening every mo- 

ment. The dreamer’s helpless groaning for de- 
liverance grew louder; his hands raised them- 
selves and clutched at the empty air. Strug- 
gling with the all-mastering dread that still held 
him, Midwinter laid his hand gently on Allan’s 
forehead. Light as the touch was, there were 
mysterious sympathies in the dreaming man that 
| answered it. His groaning ceased, and his hands 
dropped slowly. ‘There was an instant of sus- 
pense, and Midwinter looked closer. His hreath 
just fluttered over the sleeper’s face. Before 
the next breath had risen to his lips Allan sud- 
denly sprang up on his knees—sprang up as if 
the call of a trumpet had rung on his ear, awake 
in an instant. 

‘* You have been dreaming,” said Midwinter, 
as the other looked at him wildly, in the first 
bewilderment of waking. 

Allan’s eyes began to wander about the wreck 
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—at first vacantly, then with a look of angry 
surprise. ‘‘ Are we here still ?” he said, as Mid- 
winter helped him to his feet. ‘‘ Whatever else 
I do on board this infernal ship,” he added, aft- 
er a moment, ‘‘I won't go to sleep again !” 

As he said those words his friend’s eyes search- 
ed his face in silent inquiry. They took a turn 
together on the deck. 

‘*Tell me your dream,” said Midwinter, with 
a strange tone of suspicion in his voice, and a 
strange appearance of abruptness in his manner. 

‘‘T can’t tell it yet,” returned Allan. ‘‘ Wait 
a little till ’'m my own man again.” 

They took another turn on the deck. 
winter stopped and spoke once more. 

‘* Look at me for a moment, Allan,” he said. 

There was something of the trouble left by 
the dream, and something of natural surprise 


Mid- 


at the strange request just addressed to him, in | 
Allan’s face, as he turned it full on the speak- | 
er; but no shadow of ill-will, no lurking lines 
of distrust any where. Midwinter turned aside 
quickly, and hid, as he best might, an irrepress- 
ible outburst of relief. 

“ Do I look a little upset ?” asked Allan, tak- | 
ing his arm and leading him on again. ‘‘ Don’t 
make yourself nervous about me if Ido. My 
head feels wild and giddy ; but I shall soon get 
over x 

For the next few minutes they walked back- 
ward and forward in silence—the one bent on 
dismissing the terror of the dream from his 
thoughts, the other bent on discovering what 

he terror of the dream might be. Relieved of 
the dread. that hac oppressed it, the supersti- 
ious nature of Midwinter had leaped to its next 
conclusion at a bound. What if the sleeper had 
been visited by another revelation than the rev- 
elation of the Past? What if the dream had 
opened those unturned pages in the book of the 
Future which told the story of his life to come? 
Che bare doubt that it might be so strengthened 
tenfold Midwinter’s longing to penetrate the mys- 
tery which Allan’s silence still kept a secret from 
him. 

**Ts your head more composed?” he asked. 
‘**Can you tell me your dream now ?” 

While he put the question a last memorable 
moment in the Adventure of the Wreck was at 
hand. 

They had reached the stern, and were just 
turning again when Midwinter spoke. As Al- 
lan opened his lips to answer he looked out me- 
chanically to sea. Instead of replying he sud- 
denly ran to the taffrail, and waved his hat over 
his head, with a shout of exultation. 

Midwinter joined him, and saw a large six- 
oared boat pulling straight for the channel of 
the Sound. A figure, which they both thought 
they recognized, rose eagerly in the stern-sheets 
and returned.the waving of Allan’s hat. The 
hoat came nearer; the steersman called to them 
cheerfully; and they recognized the doctor's 
voice. 

‘*Thank God you’re both above water!” said 
Mr. Hawbury, as they met him on the deck of 
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the timber ship. ‘‘ Of all the winds of heaven 
which wind blew you here ?” 

He looked at Midwinter as he made the in- 
quiry; but it was Allan who told him the story 
of the night, and Allan who asked the doctor 
for information in return. The one absorbing 
interest in Midwinter’s mind—the interest of 
penetrating the mystery of the dream—kept him 
silent throughout. Heedless of all that was said 
or done about him, he watched Allan, and fol- 
lowed Allan, like a dog, until the time came for 
getting down into the boat. Mr. Hawbury’s 
professional eye rested on him curiously, noting 
his varying color and the incessant restlessness 
of his hands. ‘I wouldn’t change nervous sys- 
tems with that man for the largest fortune that 
could be offered me,” thought the doctor as hx 
took the boat’s tiller, and gave the oarsmen their 
order to push off from the wreck. 

Having reserved all explanations on his side 
until they were on their way back to Port St. 
Mary, Mr. Hawbury next addressed himself to 
the gratification of Allan’s curiosity. The cir- 
cumstances which had brought him to the res- 
cue of his two guests of the previous evening 
were simple enough. The lost boat had been 
met with at sea by some fishermen of Port Erin, 
on the western side of the island, who at once 


| recognized it as the doctor’s property, end at 


once sent a messenger to make inquiry at the 
doctor’s house. ‘The man’s statement of what 
had happened had naturally alarmed Mr. Haw- 
bury for the safety of Allan and his friend. Me 
had immediately secured assistance ; and, guided 
by the boatmen’s advice, had made first for the 


most dangerous place on the coast—the only 
place, in that calm weather, in which an acci- 
dent could have happened to a boat sailed by 
experienced men—the channel of the Sound. 
After thus accounting for his welcome 


ay pear- 
ance on the scene, the doctor hospitably insist- 
ed that his guests of the evening should be his 
guests of the morning as well. It would still 
ve too early when they got back for the people 
at the hotel to receive them, and they would 
find bed and breakfast at Mr. Hawbury’s house. 

At the first pause in the conversation between 
Allan and the doctor Midwinter—who had nei- 
ther joined in the talk, nor listened to the talk 
—touched his friend on the arm. 
better ?” 


** Are you 
**Shall you 
soon be composed enough to tell me what I 
want to know ?” 


he asked in a whisper. 


Allan’s eyebrows contracted impatiently ; the 
subject of the dream, and Midwinter’s obstinacy 
in returning to it, seemed to be alike distasteful 
to him. He hardly answered with his usual 
good-humor. ‘‘I suppose I shall have no peace 
till I tell you,” he said, 
it over at once.” 

“No!” returned Midwinter, with a look at 
the doctor and his oarsmen. ‘* Not where oth- 
er people can hear it—not till you and I are 
alone.” 


**so I may as well get 


“Tf yon wish to see the last, gentlemen, of 
your quarters for the night,” interposed the 
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doctor, ‘*‘ now is your time! the coast will shut 
the vessel] out in a minute more.” 

In silence on the one side and on the other, 
the two Armadales looked their last at the fa- 
tal ship. Lonely and lost they had found the 
Wreck in the mystery of the summer night. 
Lonely and lost they left the Wreck in the ra- 
diant beauty of the summer morning. 


An hour later the doctor had seen his guests 
established in their bedrooms, and had left 
them to take their rest until the breakfast hour 
arrived, 

Almost as soon as his back was turned the 
doors of both rooms opened softly, and Allan 
and Midwinter met in the passage. 

**Can you sleep after what has happened ?” 
asked Allan. 

Midwinter shook his head. ‘‘ You were com- 
ing tomy room, were you not?” he said. ‘* What 
for? 

**To ask you to keep my company. What 
were you coming to my room for?” 

“To ask you to tell me your dream.” 

‘*Damn the dream! I want to forget all 
about it.” 

*¢ And J want to know all about it.” 

Both paused ; both refrained instinctively from 
saying more. For the first time since the begin- 
ning of their friendship they were on the verge 
of a disagreement—and that on the subject of 
the dream. Allan’s good temper just stopped 
them on the brink. 

‘*You are the most obstinate fellow alive,” 
he saic, “ but if you will know all about it, you 
must know all about it, I suppose. Come into 
my room and I'll tell you.” 

He led the way, and Midwinter followed. 
The door closed, and shut them in together. 


abidtienane 
CHAPTER V. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 


Wuen Mr. Hawbury joined his guests in the 
breakfast-room the strange contrast of character 
between them which he had noticed already was 
impressed on his mind more strongly than ever. 
One of them sat at the well-spread table, hungry 
and happy; ranging from dish to dish, and de- 
claring that he had never made such a breakfast 
in his life. The other sat apart at the window; 
his cup thanklessly deserted before it was empty, 
his meat left ungraciously half eaten on his plate. 
The doctor’s morning greeting to the two, accu- 
rately expressed the differing impressions which 
they had produced on his mind. He clapped 
Allan on the shoulder, and saluted him with a 
joke. He bowed constrainedly to Midwinter, 
and said, ‘‘I am afraid you have not recovered 
the fatigues of the night.” 

*Tt’s not the night, doctor, that has damped 
his spirits,” said Allan. ‘‘It’s something I 
have been telling him. It is not my fault, 
mind. If I had only known beforehand that 


he believed in dreams I wouldn’t have opened 
my lips.” 
‘** Dreams ?” 


repeated the doctor, looking at 
Midwinter directly, and addressing him under a 
mistaken impression of the meaning of Allan’s 
words. ‘* With your constitution, you ought to 
be well used to dreaming by this time.” 

‘**This way, doctor; you have taken the wrong 
turning!” cried Allan. ‘‘ I’m the dreamer—not 
he. Don’t look astonished; it wasn’t in this 
comfortable house—it was on board that con- 
founded timber ship. The fact is, I fell aslee 
just before you took us off the wreck; and it's 
not to be denied that I bad a very ugly dream 
Well, when we got back here—” 

** Why do you trouble Mr. Hawbury about a 
matter that can not possibly interest him?” aske: 
Midwinter, speaking for the first time, and speak- 
ing very impatiently. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” returned the doctor, 
rather sharply; ‘‘so far as I have heard th 
matter does interest me.” 

‘*That’s right, doctor!” said Allan. ‘ Bx 
interested, I beg and pray; I want you to clear 
his head of the nonsense he has got in it now 
What do you think ?—he will have it that my 
dream is a warning to me to avoid certain peo- 
ple; and he actually persists in saying that on 
of those people is—himself! Did you ever 
hear the like of it? I took great pains; I ex- 
plained the whole thing to him. I said, warn- 
ing be hanged—it’s all indigestion! You don’t 
know what I ate and drank at the doctor's sup- 
per-table—I do. Do you think he would listen 
tome? Nothe. You try him next; you're a 
professional man, and he must listen to you. 
a good fellow, doctor, and give me a cer- 
tificate of indigestion; I'll show you my tonguc 
with pleasure.” 

‘*The sight of your face is quite enough,’ 
said Mr. Hawbury. ‘‘I certify, on the spot. 
that you never had such a thing as an indiges- 
tion in your life. Let’s hear about the dream, 
and see what we can make of it—if you hav« 
no objection, that is to say.” 

Allan pointed at Midwinter with his fork. 

‘* Apply to my friend, there,” he said; ** h« 
has got a much better account of it than I car 
give you. If you'll believe me, he took it all 
down in writing from my own lips; and hi 
made me sign it at the end, as if it was mj 
‘last dying speech and confession’ before I 
went to the gallows. Out with it, old boy—I 
saw you put it in your pocket-book—out with 
in” 

**Are you really in earnest?” asked Mid- 
winter, producing his pocket-book with a re- 
luctance which was almost offensive under th 
circumstances, for it implied distrust of the doc- 
tor in the doctor’s own house. 

Mr. Hawbury’s color rose. _ ‘‘ Pray don’t 
show it to me if you feel the least unwilling- 
ness,” he said, with the elaborate politeness of 
an offended man. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Allan. ‘‘ Throw 
it over here!” 
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Instead of complying with that characteristic 
request Midwinter took the paper from the 
pocket-book, and, leaving his place, approached 
Mr. Hawbury. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said, 
as he offered the doctor the manuscript with his 
own hand. His eyes dropped to the ground, 
and his face darkened, while he made the apol- 
“A secret, sullen fellow,” thought the 
doctor, thanking him with formal civility— 
‘‘his friend is worth ten thousand of him.” 
Midwinter went back to the window and sat 
down again in silence, with the old impenetra- 
ble resignation which had once puzzled Mr. 
3rock. 

‘‘Read that, doctor,” said Allan, as Mr. 
Hawbury opened the written paper. ‘* It’s not 
told in my roundabout way ; but there’s nothing 
added to it, and nothing taken away. It’s ex- 
actly what I dreamed, and exactly what I should 


- 
ogy. 


have written myself, if I had thought the thing | 
worth putting down on paper, and if I had had | 
the knack of writing-—which,” concluded Allan, 


composedly stirring his coffee, ‘‘I haven't, ex- 


cept it’s letters; and I rattle them off in no} 


time.” 
Mr. Hawbury spread the manuscript before 


him on the breakfast-table and read these lines: 


ALLAN ARMADALE’S DREAM. 
“Early on the morning of June the first, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, I found myself 
through circumstances which it is not import- 


ant to mention in this place) left alone with a | 


friend of mine—a young man about my own 


age—on board the French timber ship named | 
La Grace de Dieu, which ship then lay wrecked | 


in the channel of the Sound, between the main 
land of the Isle of Man and the islet called the 
Calf. Having not been in bed the previous 
night, and feeling overcome by fatigue, I fell 
asleep on the deck of the vessel. I was in my 
usual good health at the time, and the morning 
was far enough advanced for the sun to have 
risen. Under these circumstances, and at that 
period of the day, I passed from sleeping to 
dreaming. As clearly as I can recollect it, 
after the lapse of a few hours, this was the suc- 


: : 
cession of events presented to me by the dream : 


‘©. The first event of which I was conscious 
was the appearance of my father. He took me 
silently by the hand; and we found otrselves in 
the cabin of a ship. 


‘¢2. Water rose slowly over us in the cabin; | 


and I and my father sank through the water to- 
gether. 

“3. 
then the sense came to me of being left alone in 
the darkness, 

“4, I waited. 

‘*5, The darkness opened and showed me 
the vision—as in a picture—of a broad, lonely 
pool, surrounded by open ground. Above the 
farther margin of the pool [ saw the cloudless 
western sky red with the light of sunset. 

‘*6, On the near margin of the pool there 
stood the Shadow of a Woman. 


An interval of oblivion followed; and | 
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“7, It was the shadow only. No indication 
was visible to me by which I could identify it, 
or compare it with any living creature. ‘The 
long robe showed me that it was the shadow of 
a woman, and showed me nothing more. 

**8, The darkness closed again—remained 
with me for an interval—and opened for the 
second time. 

**9. I found myself in a room, standing be- 
fore a long window. The only object of furni- 
ture or of ornament that I saw (or that I can 
now remember having seen) was a little statue 
placed near me. The statue was on my left 
hand, and the window was on my right. The 
window opened on a lawn and flower-garden ; 
and the rain was pattering heavily against the 
glass. 

‘*10. Iwas notaloneinthe room. Standing 
opposite to me at the window was the Shadow 
of a Man. 

**11. I saw no more of it—I knew no more 
of it than I saw and knew of the shadow of the 
|}woman. But the shadow of the man moved. 
It stretched out its arm toward the statue; and 
the statue fell in fragments on the floor. 

‘12, With a confused sensation in me, which 
was partly anger and partly distress, I stooped 
to look at the fragments. When I rose again 
the Shadow had vanished, and I saw no more. 

‘¢13. The darkness opened for the third time 
| and showed me the Shadow of the Woman and 
the Shadow of the Man together. 

**14. No surrounding scene (or none that I 
can now call to mind) was visible to me. 

‘*15. The Man-Shadow was the nearest; th« 
Woman-Shadow stood back. From where she 


| stood there came a sound as of the pouring of a 
liquid softly. 
the man with one hand, and with the other give 

| him a glass. 


I saw her touch the shadow of 


He took the glass and gave it t 
me. In the moment when I put it to my lips a 
deadly faintness mastered me from head to foot. 
When I came to my senses again the Shadow 
had vanished, and the third vision was at 

} end. 

*©16. The darkness closed over me again; 
| and the interval-of oblivion followed. 

“17, I was conscious of nothing more till I 

| felt the morning sunshine on my face, and heard 
my friend tell me that I had awakened from a 
dream.” 


an 


After reading the narrative attentively to the 
| last line (under which appeared Allan’s signa- 
|ture) the doctor looked across the breakfast- 
table at Midwinter, and tapped his fingers on 
the manuscript with a satirical smile. 

‘‘ Many men, many opinions,” he said. ‘I 
don’t agree with either of you about this dream. 
Your theory,” he added, looking at Allan, with 
a smile, ‘‘ we have disposed of already: the sup- 
per that you can’t digest is a supper which has 
yet to be discovered. My theory we will come 
to presently; your friend’s theory claims atten- 
tion first.” He turned again to Midwinter, with 
his anticipated triumph over a man whom he 
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disliked a little too plainly visible in his face 
and manner. ‘If I understand rightly,” he 
went on, ‘‘you believe that this dream is a 
warning, supernaturally addressed to Mr. Arma- 
dale, of dangerous events that are threatening 
him, and of dangerous people connected with 
those events, whom he would do wisely to avoid. 
May I inquire whether you have arrived at this 
conclusion as an habitual believer in dreams? 
or, as having reasons of your own for attaching 
especial importance to this one dream in par- 
ticular ?” 

** You have stated what my conviction is quite 
accurately,” returned Midwinter, chafing under 
the doctor’s looks and tones. ‘‘* Excuse me if I 
ask you to be satisfied with that admission, and 
to let me keep my reasons to myself.” 

“*That’s exactly what he said to me,” inter- 
posed Allan. ‘‘I don’t believe he hgs got any 
reasons at all.” 

**Gently! gently!” said Mr. Hawbury. ‘‘We 
can discuss the subject without intruding our- 
selves into any body's secrets. Let us come to 
my own method of dealing with the dream next. 
Mr. Midwinter will probably not be surprised to 
hear that I look at this matter from an essen- 
tially practical point of view.” 

**T shall not be at all surprised,” retorted 
Midwinter. ‘‘'The view of a medical man, 
when he has a problem in humanity to solve, 
seldom ranges beyond the point of his dissect- 
ing-knife.” 


The doctor was a little nettled on his side. | 


“Our limits are not quite so narrow as that,” he 
said; ‘* but I willingly grant you that there are 
some articles of your faith in which we doctors 
don’t believe. For example, we don’t believe 
that a reasonable man is justified in attaching a 
supernatural interpretation to any phenomenon 
which comes within the range of his senses, un- 
til he has certainly ascertained that there is no 
such thing as a natural explanation of it to be 
found in the first instance.” 

**Come! that’s fair enough, I’m sure,” ex- 
claimed Allan. ‘‘He hit you hard with the 
‘ dissecting-knife,” doctor; and now you have 
hit him back again with your ‘ natural explana- 
tion.’ Let’s have it.” 

** By all means,” said Mr. Hawbury; “ here 
itis. There is nothing at all extraordinary in 
my theory of dreams: it is the theory accepted 
by the great mass of my profession. A Dream 
is the reproduction, in the sleeping state of the 
brain, of images and impressions produced on it 
in the waking state; and this reproduction is 
more or less involved, imperfect, or contradic- 
tory, as the action of certain faculties in the 
dreamer is controlled more or less completely by 
the influence of sleep. Without inquiring far- 
ther into this latter part of the subject—a very 
curious and interesting part of it—let us take 
the theory, roughly and generally, as I have 
just stated it, and apply it at once to the dream 
now under consideration.” He took up the 
written paper from the table, and dropped the 
formal tone (as of a lecturer addressing an au- 


dience) into which he had insensibly fallen. 
‘**T see one event already in this dream,” he re- 
sumed, ‘* which I know to be the reproduction 
of a waking impression produced on Mr. Arma- 
dale in my own presence. If he will only help 
me by exerting his memory, I don’t despair of 
tracing back the whole succession of events set 
down here to something that he has said oy 
thought, or seen or done, in the four-and-twenty 
hours, or less, which preceded his falling aslec} 
on the deck of the timber ship.” 

“Tl exert my memory with the greatest 
pleasure,” said Allan. ‘* Where shall we start 
from ?” 

“Start by telling me what you did yesterday, 
before I met you and your friend on the road to 
this place,” replied Mr. Hawbury. ‘‘ We will 
say, you got up and had your breakfast. What 
next ?” 

*“ We took a carriage next,” said Allan, ‘and 
drove from Castletown to Douglas to see my old 
friend, Mr. Brock, off by the steamer to Liver- 
pool. We came back to Castletown, and sepa- 
rated at the hotel door. Midwinter went into 
the house, and I went on to my yacht in th« 
harbor. By-the-by, doctor, remember you hav« 
promised to go cruising with us before we leave 
the Isle of Man.” 

‘*Many thanks—but suppose we keep to thi 
matter in hand. What next?” 

Allan hesitated. In both senses of the word 
his mind was at sea already. 

** What did you do on board the yacht ?” 

* Oh, I know! I put the cabin to rights— 
thoroughly to rights. I give you’my word of 
honor I turned every blessed thing topsy-turvy. 
And my friend there came off in a shore-boat 
and helped me. Talking of boats, I have never 
asked you yet whether your boat came to any 
harm last night. If there’s any damage done I 
“insist on being allowed to repair it.” 

The doctor abandoned all further attempts at 
the cultivation of Allan’s memory in despair. 

‘**T doubt if we shall be able to reach our ob- 
ject conveniently in this way,” he said. ‘It 
will be better to take the events of the dream in 
their regular order, and to ask the questions that 
naturally suggest themselves as we go on. Here 
are the first two events to begin with. You 
dream that your father appears to you--that you 
and he find yourselves in the cabin of a ship— 
that the water rises over you, and that you sink 
in it together. Were you down in the cabin of 
the wreck, may I ask ?” 

**T couldn’t be down there,” replied Allan, 
“*as the cabin was full of water. I looked in 
and saw it, and shut the door again.” 

** Very good,” said Mr. Hawbury. ‘ Here 
are the waking impressions clear enough, so far. 
You have had the cabin in your mind, and you 
have had the water in your mind; and the sound 
of the channel current (as I well know without 
asking) was the last sound in your ears when 
you went to sleep. The idea of drowning comes 
too naturally out of such impressions as these to 
need dwelling on. Is there any thing else be- 
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fore we go on? Yes; there is one more cir-| did that pool get into your head? The open 


cumstance left to account for.” 

‘*The most important circumstance of all,” 
remarked Midwinter, joining in the conversation 
without stirring from his place at the window. 

‘*You mean the appearance of Mr. Arma- 
dale’s father? I was just coming to that,” an- 
swered Mr. Hawbury. ‘Is your father alive?” 
he added, addressing himself to Allan once more. 

‘¢ My father died before I was born.” 

The doctor started. ‘This complicates it a 
little,” he said. ‘* How did you know that the 
figure appearing to you in the dream was the 
figure of your father?” 

Allan hesitated again. Midwinter drew his 
chair a little away from the window, and Jooked 
at the doctor attentively for the first time. 

‘*Was your father in your thoughts before 
you went to sleep?” pursued Mr. Hawbury. 
‘** Was there any description of him—any por- 
trait of him at home—in your mind ?” 

‘* Of course there was!” cried Allan, sudden- 
ly seizing the lost recollection. ‘* Midwinter! 
you remember the miniature you found on the 
floor of the cabin when we were putting the 
yacht to rights? You said I didn’t seem to 
value it; and I told you I did, because it was 
a portrait of my father—” 

‘* And was the face in the dream like the face 
in the miniature ?”’ asked Mr. Hawbury. 

‘* Exactly like! I say, doctor, this is begin- 
ning to get interesting!” 

‘* What do you say now?” asked Mr. Haw- 
bury, turning toward the window again. 

Midwinter hurriedly left his chair, and placed 
himself at the table with Allan. Just as he had 
once already taken refuge from the tyranny of 


| the pool. 


| tract. 


his own superstition in the comfortable common | 


sense of Mr. Brock—so, with the same headlong 
eagerness, with the same straightforward sin- 
cerity of purpose, he now took refuge in the doc- 
tor’s theory of dreams. ‘I say what my friend 
says,” he answered, flushing with a sudden en- 
thusiasm; ‘‘ this is beginning to get interest- 
ing. Go on—pray go on.” 

The doctor looked at his strange guest more 
indulgently than he had looked yet. ‘* You are 
the only mystic I have met with,” he said, ‘* who 
is willing to give fair evidence fair piay. I don’t 
despair of converting you before our inquiry 
comes to an end. 
of events,” he resumed, after referring for a mo- 
ment to the manuscript. ‘‘ The interval of ob- 
livion which is described as succeeding the first 
of the appearances in the dream may be easily 
disposed of. It means, in plain English, the 
momentary cessation of the brain’s intellectual 
action, while a deeper wave of sleep flows over 
it, just as the sense of being alone in the dark- 
ness, which follows, indicates the renewal of 
that action previous to the reproduction of an- 
other set of impressions. Let us see what they 
are. A lonely pool, surrounded by an open 
country ; a sunset sky on the farther side of the 
pool; and the shadow of a woman on the near 
side. Very good; nowforit, Mr. Armadale! How 


Let us go on to the next set | 


country you saw on your way from Castletown 
to this place. But we have no pools or lakes 
hereabouts ; and you can have seen none re- 
cently elsewhere, for you came here after a 
cruise at sea. Must we fall back on a picture, 
or a book, or a conversation with your friend ?” 

Allan looked at Midwinter. ‘I don’t re- 
member talking about pools or lakes,” he said. 
**Do you?” 

Instead of answering the question, Midwin- 
ter suddenly appealed to the doctor. 

‘** Have you got the last number of the Manx 
newspaper ?” he asked. 

The doctor produced it from the side-board. 
Midwinter turned to the page containing those 
extracts from the recently published Travels in 
Australia, which had roused Allan's interest on 
the previous evening, and the reading of which 
had ended by sending his friend to sleep. There 
—in the passage describing the sufferings of the 
travelers from thirst, and the subsequent dis- 
covery which saved their lives— there, appear- 
ing at the climax of the narrative, was the broad 
pool of water which had figured in Allan's 
dream! 

‘*Don’t put away the paper,” said the doc- 
tor, when Midwinter had shown it to him, with 
the necessary explanation. ‘‘ Before we are at 
the end of the inquiry it is quite possible we 
may want that extract again. We have got at 
How about the sunset? Nothing 
of that sort is referred to in the newspaper ex- 
Search your memory again, Mr. Arma- 
dale; we want your waking impression of a 
sunset, if you please.” 

Once more, Allan was at a loss for an an- 
swer ; and, once more, Midwinter’s ready mem- 
ory helped him through the difficulty. 

**] think I can trace our way back to this im- 
pression, as I traced our way back to the other,” 
he said, addressing the doctor. ‘‘ After we got 
here yesterday afternoon my friend and I took 
a long walk over the hills—” 

‘*'That’s it!” interposed Allan. ‘*I remem- 
ber. The sun was setting as we came back to 
the hotel for supper—and it was such a splendid 
red sky we both stopped to look at it. And 
then we talked about Mr..Brock, and wondered 
My 
memory may be a slow one at starting, doctor ; 
but when it’s once set going, stop it if you can! 
I haven't half done yet.” 

‘* Wait one minute, in mercy to Mr. Midwin- 
ter’s memory and mine,”’ said the doctor. ‘* We 
have traced back to your waking impressions 
the vision of the open country, the pool, and the 
sunset. But the Shadow of the Woman has not 
been accounted for yet. Can you find us the 
original of this mysterious figure in the dream- 
landscape ?” 

Allan relapsed into his former perplexity, and 
Midwinter waited for what was to come, with 
his eyes fixed in breathless interest on the doc- 
tov’s face. For the first time there was unbroken 
silence in the room. Mr. Hawbury looked in- 


how far he had got on his journey home. 
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terrogatively from Allan to Allan's friend. Nei- | 


ther of them answered him. Between the shad- 
ow and the shadow’s substance there was a great 
gulf of mystery, impenetrable alike to all three 
of them. 

** Patience,” said the doctor, composedly. 
‘*Let us leave the figure by the pool for the 
present, and try if we can’t pick her up again as 
we goon. Allow me to observe, Mr. Midwin- 
ter, that it is not very easy to identify a shadow ; 
but we won't despair. This impalpable lady of 
the lake may take some consistency when we 
next meet with her.” 

Midwinter made no reply. From that mo- 
ment his interest in the inquiry began to flag. 


sued Mr. Hawbury, referring to the manuscript. 
‘* Mr. Armadale finds himself in a room. He 
is standing before a long window opening on a 
lawn and flower-garden, and the rain is patter- 
ing against the glass. The only thing he sees 
in the room is a little statue ; and the only com- 
pany he has is the Shadow of a Man standing 
opposite to him. The Shadow stretches out its 
arm, and the statue falls in fragments on the 
floor; and the dreamer, in anger and distress at | 
the catastrophe (observe, gentlemen, that here 

the sleeper’s reasoning faculty wakes up a little, 

and the dream passes rationally, for a moment, 

from cause to effect), stoops to look at the broken 

pieces. When he looks up again the scene has 

vanished. That is to say, in the ebb and flow 

of sleep it is the turn of the flow now, and the 

brain rests a little. What’s the matter, Mr. 

Armadale? Has that restive memory of yours 

run away with you again?” 

**Yes,’’ said Allan. ‘I'm off at full gallop. 
I’ve run the broken statue to earth ; it’s nothing 
more nor less than a china shepherdess I knocked 
off the mantle-piece in the hotel coffee-room 
when I rang the bell for supper last night. I 
say, how well we get on; don’t we? It’s like 
guessing a riddle. Now then, Midwinter! your 
turn next.” 

**No!” said the doctor. ‘My turn, if you 
please. I claim the long window, the garden, 
and the lawn as my property. You will find 
the long window, Mr. Armadale, in the next™ 
room. If you look out, you'll see the garden 
and lawn in front of it—and, if you'll exert that 
wonderful memory of yours, you will recollect 
that you were good enough to take special and 
complimentary notice of my smart French win- 
dow and my neat garden when I drove you and 
your friend to Port St. Mary yesterday. 

** Quite right,” rejoined Allan, ‘‘so I did. 
But what about the rain that fell in the dream ? 
I haven't seen a drop of rain for the last week.” 

Mr. Hawbury hesitated. The Manx news- 
paper which had been left on the table caught 
his eye. ‘If we can think of nothing else,” he 
said, ‘‘let us try if we can’t find the idea of the 
rain where we found the idea of the pool.” He 
looked through the extract carefully. ‘I have 
got it!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Here is rain described 
as having fallen on these thirsty Australian trav- 








elers before they discovered the pool. Behold 
the shower, Mr. Armadale, which got into your 
mind when you read the extract to your friend 
last night! And behold the dream, Mr. Mid. 
winter, mixing up separate waking impressions 
just as usual !” 

‘Can you find the waking impression which 
accounts for the human figure at the window ?” 
asked Midwinter; ‘‘ or, are we to pass over the 
Shadow of the Man as we have passed over the 
Shadow of the Woman already ?” 

He put the question with scrupulous courtesy 


} , : 
of manner, but with a tone of sarcasm in his 


voice which caught the doctor’s ear, and set up 


| the doctor’s controversial bristles on the instant. 
‘* What is the next scene in the dream?” pur- | 


**When you are picking up shells on the 


| beach, Mr. Midwinter, you usually begin with 
| the shells that lie nearest at hand,” he rejoined. 


‘We are picking up facts now; and those that 
are easiest to get at are the facts we will take 
first. Let the Shadow of the Man and the 
Shadow of the Woman pair off together for th« 
present ; we won’t lose sight of them, I promise 
you. All in good time, my dear Sir; all in 
good time!” 

He too was polite, and he too was sarcastic 
The short truce between the opponents was at 
an end already. Midwinter returned signifi- 
cantly to his former place by the window. The 
doctor instantly turned his back on the window 
more significantly still. Allan, who never quar- 
reled with any body’s opinion, and never looked 
below the surface of any body’s conduct, drummed 
cheerfully on the table with the handle of his 


| knife. Go on, doctor!” he called out; ‘ my 
| wonderful memory is as fresh as ever.” 


“Ts it?” said Mr. Hawbury, referring again 
to the narrative of the dream. ‘Do you re- 
member what happened when you and I were 
gossiping with the landlady at the bar of the 


| hotel last night ?” 


‘*Of courseI do! You were kind enough to 
hand me a glass of brandy-and-water, which the 
landlady had just mixed for your own drinking. 
And I was obliged to refuse it because, as I told 


| you, the taste of brandy always turns me sick 


” 


and faint, mix it how you please. 

‘* Exactly so,” returned the doctor. ‘‘ And 
here is the incident reproduced in the dream. 
You see the man’s shadow and the woman’s 
shadow together this time. You hear the pour- 
ing out of liquid (brandy from the hotel bottle 
and water from the hotel jug); the glass is 
handed by the woman-shadow (the landlady) 
to the man-shadow (myself); the man-shadow 
hands it to you (exactly what I did); and the 
faintness (which you had previously described 
to me) follows in due course. I am shocked to 
identify these mysterious Appearances, Mr. Mid- 
winter, with such miserably unromantic origin- 
als as a woman who keeps a hotel and a man 
who physics a country district. But your friend 
himself will tell you that the glass of brandy- 
and-water was prepared by the landlady, and 
that it reached him by passing from her hand 
to mine. We have picked up the shadows, ex- 


tly as I anticipated ; 
count now—which may be done in two words— 
for the manner of their appearance in the dream. 
After having tried to introduce the waking im- 
pression of the doctor and the landlady separate- 
ly, in connection with the wrong set of circum- 
stances, the dreaming mind comes right at the 
third trial, and introduces the doctor and the 
landlady together, in connection with the right 
set of circumstances. 
Permit me to hand you back the manuscript, 
with my best thanks for your very complete and 
striking confirmation of the rational theory of 
dreams.” Saying those words, Mr. Hawbury 

turned the written paper to Midwinter, with 
the pitiless politeness of a conquering man. 

‘Wonderful! not a point missed any where 
By Jupiter!” 


and we have only to ac- 


There it is in a nut-shell! 


from beginning to end! cried 
\llan, with the ready reverence of 
norance. ‘* What a thing science i 

‘‘Not a point missed, as you say, 
the doctor, complacently. 
f we have succeeded in convincing your friend 

“You have not convinced me,” said Midwin- 

r. ‘But I don’t presume on that account to 
say that you are wrong.” 

He spoke quietly, almost sadly. The terri- 
ble conviction of the supernatural origin of the 
dream, from which he had tried to escape, had 
All his interest 
in the argument was at an end; all his sensi- 
tiveaess to its irritating influences was gone. In 
the case of any other man Mr. Hawbury would 
have | 
adversary had now made t 
liked Midwinter too cordially to leave him in 


intense ig- 
’ remarked 
** And yet I doubt 


possessed itself of him again. 


een mollified by such a concession as his 
» him, but he dis- 
the peaceable enjoyment of an opinion of his 
own. 

**Do you admit,” asked the doctor, more 
iat I have traced 
ack every event of the dream to a waking im- 
pression which preceded it in Mr. Armadale’s 
mind ?” 

‘*T have no wish to deny that you have done 
so,” said Midwinter, resignedly. 

‘“‘Have I identified the Shadows with their 
living originals ?” 

**You have identified them to your own sat- 
isfaction, and to my friend’s satisfaction. Not 
to mine.” 

**Not to yours ? n you identify them ?” 

**No. I can only wait till the living origin- 
als stand revealed in the future.” 

Spoken like an oracle, Mr. Midwinter! 
Have you any idea at present of who those liv- 
ing originals may be ?” 

‘‘T have. I believe that coming events will 

lentify the Shadow of the Woman with a per- 
son whom my friend has not met with yet; and 
the Shadow of the Man with myself.” 

Allan attempted tospeak. The doctor stopped 
him. 

‘Let us clearly understand this,” he said to 
Midwinter. ‘‘ Leaving your own case out of 
the question for the moment, may I ask how a 
shadow, which has no distinguishing mark about 


mugnaciously than ever, ‘‘tl 


Ca 


it, is to be identified with a living won 

your friend doesn’t know ?” 
Midwinter’s color rose a little. 

feel the lash of the doctor’s logic. 
**The landscape-picture of the dr 


ar 
He began 


And in 
appeal 


2am has 
distinguishing marks,” he replied. *“ 
that landsca; 
when the living 
“The same thing will happen, I sup} 
pursued the doctor, ‘‘ with the man-shadow 
which you persist in identifying with yourself 
You will in the future a 
statue broken in your friend’s presence, with a 


the living woman will 
woman is first seen.” 


ose, 


be associated with 
long window looking out on a garden, and wit! 
a shower of rain pattering 
Do you say that ?” 
**T say that.” 
“An iin, I presume, with the next vi- 
sion? You and the mysteri 
brought together in some place now unl 
and will present to Mr. Armadale 
yet unnamed, which will turn him fa 
you seriously tell me you believe this? 
ad | seriously tell you I believe 
** And, according to your view, these fulfill 


us woman will be 
snown, 
some liqnid 
int ?—Do 
it. 

ments of the dream will mark the progress of 
certain coming events, in which Mr. Armadale’ 
happiness or Mr. Armadale’s safety will be dan- 
gerously involved ?” 

‘That is my firm conviction.” 


issect- 


The doctor rose—laid aside his moral d 
ing-knife—considered for a moment—and took 
it up again. 

**One last question,” he said. ‘‘ Have y 
any reason to give for going out of your way t 
adopt such a mystical view as this, wl 
answerably rational explanation of tl 
lies straight before you ?” 

**No reason,” replied Midwinter, ‘* 
give, either to you or to my friend.” 

The doctor looked at his watch 
of a man who is suddenly reminde 
been wasting his time. 

‘*We have no common ground to start from, 
‘Sand if we talked till 
should not agree. Excuse my leaving you rath- 
It is later than I thought, and m 
morning’s batch of sick people are waiting fo 
me in the surgery. I have convinced you 
Mr. Armadale, at any rate; so the time we hav 
given to this discussion has not been altogether 
lost. 
shall be at your service again in Jess than an 
hour.” He nodded cordially to Allan, bowed 
formally to Midwinter, and quitted the room. 

Ar soon as the doctor’s back was turned Allan 
left his place at the table, and appealed to his 
friend with that irresistible heartiness of manne: 
which had always found its way to Midwinter’s 
sympathies from the first day when they met at 


en an ur 


that I can 
with 


1 th: 


he said; doomsday w 


er abruptly. 


mind 


Pray stop here and smoke your cigar. I 


the Somersetshire inn. 

“ Now the sparring-match between you and 
the doctor is over,” said Allan, ‘‘ I have got two 
words to say on my side. Will you do some- 
thing for 
own 4 


my sake which you won't do for your 
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Midwinter’s fuce brightened instantly. ‘‘I| ‘*Come! come!” pleaded Allan. ‘I've sez 
















will do any thing you ask me,” he said. my heart on lighting my cigar with it.” 

** Very well. Will you let the subject of the| Midwinter hesitated painfully. It was hard 
dream drop out of our talk altogether from this | to resist Allan; but he did resist him. ‘]’]] 
time forth ?” wait a little,” he said, ‘‘ before you light your 

** Yes, if you wish it.” cigar with it.” j 


‘* Will you go a step further? Willyouleave| ‘*How long? Till to-morrow?” 
off thinking about the dream ?” | ‘** Longer.” 
‘* It’s hard to leave off thinking about it, Al- ‘* Till we leave the Isle of Man ?” 


lan. But I will try.” ** Longer.” 

‘**'That’s a good fellow! Now give me that ‘* Hang it—give me a plain answer to a plain 
trumpery bit of paper, and let’s tear it up, and | question! How long will you wait ?” 
have done with it.” | Midwinter carefully restored the paper to its 


He tried to snatch the manuscript out of his | place in his pocket-book. 
friend’s hand; but Midwinter was too quick for; ‘I'll wait,” he said, ‘‘ till we get to Thorpe- 
him, and kept it beyond his reach. | Ambrose.” 





THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 








OLD LETTERS. 









PAIR with the fairness of Dead Sea fruit ; Ah! did he love her? He said so, in sooth; 


True with the truth of a siren’s smile; And she trapped him to say it in mazed surprise: 
Instinct with soul as an unplayed lute; He said it, and swore to make it truth; 
Expert of fraud as a serpent’s wile— And his true heart clave to her heart of lies. 








If she to-morrow will wed for gold, Will she break it now—the heart she trepanned? 
Flouting the rite with a perjured vow, May Heaven forefend! though a spell she throw 
Shall not the new take the place of the old; Round it of ice, pray a magic hand 


The sun of the then quit the ice of the now? May touch it and bid its streams reflow! 












Ah! did he love her? He said so, in sooth; If she to-morrow will wed for gold, 
And she made him say it in mazed surprise: Flouting the rite with a perjured vow, 
He swore to his honor to make it truth; Should not the new take the place of the old? 


And his true heart clave to her heart of lies. 





Where are her thoughts and her fancies now ? 








Was there no churl of her own degree, Thrice hath the letter she holds been read— 
No upstart churl with new acres broad, Hath she been snared in her own device? 
To come at her call and her slave to be, Why linger now o'er the hopes that are dead? 


Till land married land in the fane of God? Let them be tombed with her artifice. 









Such were in plenty, for she had gold— Ah! Memory whispers her hopes and fears, 







Such is the man she will wed to-morrow ; Iler anguish of doubt, till that letter came; 


But she had a fancy that wealth untold, How the writer professed to her bliss and tears 





That fathomless mine, a heart, to borrow. She had lit once, forever, a vestal flame. 








To borrow, to borrow, but not to keep— 





The spectacled Prudence, her mother, is kind! 
I 


That were to hold it all too dear ; Patient and kind to the griefs of youth ; 





For practice, her hands its strings should sweep, She will wink at a heart-throb or pang till she’s blind, 


Her ears the full tones of its music hear. So her child be but true to her untruth! 








Resolved, for a season she turned away Culled from the rubbish doomed to be burned, 
) From senseless clowns with new acres broad ; Of scandal, of fashion, of féte and fair; 

Giving the poor and the proud his day, Alas! is his love, with his letters, returned, 
Whose wealth was his brain and trust in God. Coiled round a lock of her worthless hair? 











She made up her eyes to the depth of pools He recks not. Why should he? Both to the fire! 
Of love in the midst of her beauty's glare: Of her future this prayer the grace shall be: 

Fledged with new honors, flushed from the schools, “God send my sons be not like their sire! 

How should a young mun know to beware? God send my daughters be not like me!” 
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AL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
STRONG OF PURPOSE. 
HE sexton-task of piling earth above John 


Harmon all night long was not conducive to | 
sound sleep; but Rokesmith had some broken | 


morning rest, and rose strengthened in his pur- 
pose. It was all over now. No ghost should 
trouble Mr. and Mrs. Boffin’s peace; invisible 
and voiceless, the ghost should look on for a lit- 
tle while longer at the state of existence out of 
which it had departed, and then should forever 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


| cease to haunt the scenes in which it had no 
place. 

He went over it all again. He had lapsed 
into the condition in which he found himself, as 
many a man lapses into many a condition, with- 
out perceiving the accumulative power of its 
separate circumstances. When in the distrust 


engendered by his wretched ehildhood and the 
action for evil—never yet for good within his 
knowledge then—of his father and his father’s 
wealth on all within their influence, he conceived 
the wea of his first deception, it was meant to 














MORE DEAD THIAN ALIVE. 


[SEE 


be harmless, it was to last but a few hours or 
days, it was to involve in it only the girl so ca- 
priciously forced upon him, and upon whom he 
was so capriciously forced, and it was honestly 
meant well toward her. For if he had found 
her unhappy in the prospect of that marriage 
(through her heart inclining to another man or 
for any other cause), he would seriously have 
said: ‘* This is another of the old perverted uses 
of the misery-making money. I will let it go to 
my and my sister’s only protectors and friends.” 
When the snare into which he fell so ontstripped 
his first intention as that he found himself pla- 
carded by the police authorities upon the London 
walls for dead, he confusedly accepted the aid 
that fell upon him, without considering how 
firmly it must seem to fix the Boffins in their 
accession to the fortune. 
and knew them, and even from his vantage- 





When he saw them, | 
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ground of inspection could find no flaw in them, 
he asked himself, “ And shall I come to life to 
dispossess such people as these?” There was 
no good to set against the putting of them to 
that hard proof. He had heard from Bella's 
own lips when he stood tapping at the door on 
that night of his taking the lodgings, that the 
marriage would have been on her part thorough- 
ly mercenary. He had since tried her, in his 
own unknown person and supposed station, and 
she not only rejected his advances but resented 
them. Was it for him to have the shame of 
buying her, or the meanness of punishing her? 
Yet, by coming to life, and accepting the condi- 
tion of the inheritance, he must do the former ; 
and by coming to life and rejecting it, he must 
do the latter. 

Another consequence that he had never fore- 
shadowed, was the implication of an innocent 
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man in his supposed murder. He would obtain 
complete retractation from the accuser, and set 
the wrong right; but clearly the wrong could 
never have been done if he had never planned a 
deception. Then, whatever inconvenience or 
distress of mind the deception cost him, it was 
manful repentantly to accept as among its con- 
sequences, and make no complaint. 

Thus John Rokesmith in the morning, and it 
buried John Harmon still many fathoms deeper 
than he had been buried in the night. 

Going out earlier than he was accustomed to 
do, he encountered the cherub at the door, The 
cherub’s way was for a certain space his way, 
and they walked together. 

It was impossible not to notice the change in 
the cherub’s appearance. The cherub felt very 
conscious of it, and modestly remarked: ‘A 
present from my daughter Bella, Mr. Roke- 
smith.” 

The words gave the Secretary a stroke of 
pleasure, for he remembered the fifty pounds, 
and he still loved the girl. No doubt it was 
very weak—it always is very weak, some author- 
ities hold—but he loved the girl. 

‘**T don’t know whether you happen to have 
read many books of African Travel, Mr. Roke- 
smith ?” said R. W. 

**T have read several.” 

‘Well, you know, there’s usually a King 
George, or a King Boy, or a King Sambo, or a 
King Bill, or Bull, or Rum, or Junk, or what- 
ever name the sailors may have happened to 
give him.” 

‘* Where ?” asked Rokesmith. 

** Any where. 
Pretty well every where, I may say; for black 
kings are cheap—and J think’’—said R. W., 
with an apologetic air, ** nasty.” 

‘“‘T am much of your opinion, 
You were going to say—?” : 

‘“‘T was going to say, the king is generally 
dressed in a London hat only, or a Manches- 
ter pair of braces, or one epaulet, or a uniform 
coat with his legs in the sleeves, or something 
of that kind.” 

** Just so,” said the Secretary. 

“ In confidence, I assure you, Mr. Rokesmith,” 
observed the cheerful cherub, ‘that when more 
of my family were at home and to be provided 
for, I used to remind myself immensely of that 
king. You have no idea, as a single man, of 
the difficulty I have had in wearing more than 
one good article at a time.” 

‘I ean easily believe it, Mr. Wilfer.” 

‘¢T only mention it,” said R. W. in the warmth 
of his heart, ‘‘as a proof of the amiable, delicate, 
and considerate affection of my daughter Bella 
If she had been a little spoiled, I couldn’t have 
thought so very much of it, under the cireum- 
stances. But no, not a bit. And she is so very 
pretty! I hope you agree with me in finding 
her very pretty, Mr. Rokesmith ?” 

“Certainly Ido. Every one must.” 

*‘T hope so,” said the cherub, ‘‘ Indeed, I 


Mr. Wilfer. 


Any where in Africa, I mean. 
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have no doubt of it. This is a great advance 
ment for her in life, Mr. Rokesmith. <A 
opening of her prospects.” 

“Miss Wilfer could have no better friends 
than Mr. and Mrs. Boffin.” 
‘** Impossible !” the grateful cherub. 
**Really I begin to think things are very wel] 
asthey are. If Mr. John Harmon had lived—” 

** He is better dead,” said the Secretary, 

** No, I won’t go so far as to say that,” urged 
the cherub, a little remonstrant against the very 
decisive and unpitying tone ; “ but he mig] tn’t 
have suited Bella, or Bella mightn’t have suited 
him, or fifty things, whereas now I hope she can 
choose for herself.” 


ereat 


said 


‘** Has she—as you place the confidence in m« 
of speaking on the subject, you will excuse 
asking—has she—perhaps— chosen?” falt: 
the Secretary. 

**Oh dear no!” returned R. W. 

** Young ladies sometimes,” Rokesmith hint- 
ed, *‘ choose without mentioning their choice to 
their fathers.” 

‘*Not in this case, Mr. Rokesmith. Between 
my daughter Bella and me there is a regular 
league and covenant of confidence. It was rati 
fied only the other day. The ratification dates 
from—these,” said the cherub, giving a little pull 
at the lappels of his coat and the pockets of his 
trowsers, ‘* Oh no To be 
sure, young George Sampson, in the days when 
Mr. John Harmon—” 

** Who I wish had never been born!” said the 
Secretary, with a gloomy brow. 

R. W. looked at him with surprise, as think- 
ing he had contracted an unaccountable spite 
against the poor deceased, and continued: ‘In 
the days when Mr. John Harmon was being 
sought out, young George Sampson certainly 
was hovering about Bella, and Bella let him 
hover. But it never was seriously thought of, 
and it’s still less than ever to be thought of now 
For Bella is ambitious, Mr. Rokesmith, and I 
think I may predict will marry fortune. This 
time, you see, she will have the person and the 
property before her together, and will be able to 
make her choice with her eyes open. This is my 
road. I am very sorry to part company so soon. 
Good-morning, Sir!” 

The Secretary pursued his way, not very much 
elevated in spirits by this conversation, and, ar- 
riving at the Boffin mansion, found Betty Hig- 
den waiting for him. 

**T should thank you kindly, Sir,” said Bet- 
ty, ‘if I might make so bold as have a word or 
two wi’ you.” 

She should have as many words as she liked, 
he told her; and took her into his room, and 
made her sit down. 

***Tis concerning Sloppy, Sir,” said Betty. 
* And that’s how I come here by myself. Not 
wishing him to know what I’m a-going to say to 


my 


red 


she has not chosen. 


| you, I got the start of him early and walked up.” 


“You have wonderful energy,” returned Roke- 
smith. ‘* You are as young as I am,” 
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Betty Higden gravely shook her head. ‘TI 
am strong for my time of life, Sir, but not young, 
thank the Lord!” 

** Are you thankful for not being young ?” 

“Yes, Sir. If I was young, it would all have 
to be gone through again, and the end would be 
a weary way off, don’t you see? But never 
mind me; ‘tis concerning Sloppy.” 

‘* And what about him, Betty ?” 

¢°T is just this, Sir. It can’t be reasoned out 
of his head by any powers of mine but what that 
he can do right by your kind lady and gentle- 
man and do his work for me, both together. 
Now he can’t. To give himself up to being put 
in the way of arning a good living and getting 
on, he must give me up. Well; he won't.” 

‘*T respect him for it,” said Rokesmith. 

** Do ye, Sir? I don’t know but what I do 
myself. Still that don’t make it right to let him 
have his way. So as he won't give me up, I’m 
a-going to give him up.’ 

‘* How, Betty ?” 

‘I’m a-going to run away from him.’ 

With an astonished look at the indomitable 
old face and the bright eyes the Secretary re- 
peated, ‘*Run away from him?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Betty, with one nod. And 
in the nod and in the firm set of her mouth 
there was a vigor of purpose not to be doubted. 
**Come, come - “We 
must talk about this. Let us take our time over 
, and try to get at the true sense of the case 


’ 


said the Secretary. 


it 
and the true course, by degrees.” 

‘Now, lookee here, my dear,” returned old 
Setty—‘‘asking your excuse for being so fa- 
miliar, but being of a time of life a’most to be 
Now, lookee 
here. "Tis a poor living and a hard as is to be 
got out of this work that I’m a doing now, and 
but for Sloppy I don’t know as I should have 
held to it this long. But it did just keep us on, 
the two together. Now that I’m alone—with 
even Johnny gone—I‘d far sooner be upon my 
feet and tiring of myself out, than a sitting fold- 
ing and folding by the fire. And I'll tell you 
why. steuls over me at 
times, that the kind of life favors and I don’t 
like. Now, [ seem to have Johnny in my arms 
—now, his mother—now, his mother’s mother— 
now, I seem to be a child myself, a lying once 
again in the arms of my own mother—then I 
get numbed, thought and senses, till I start out 
of my seat, afeerd that I'm a growing like the 
poor old people that they brick up in the Unions, 
as you may sometimes see when they let em out 
of the four walls to have a warm in the sun, 
crawling quite scared about the streets. I was 
a nimble girl, and have always been a active 
body, as I told your lady, first time ever I see 
her good face. I can still walk twenty mile if I 
am put toit. I’d far better be a walking than a 
getting numbed and dreary. I’m a good fair 
knitter, and can make many little things to sell. 
The loan from your lady and gentleman of 
twenty shillings to fit out a basket with would 


your grandmother twice over. 


There’s a deadness 
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be a fortune for me. Trudging round the coun- 
try and tiring of myself out, I shall kee p the 
deadness off, and get my own bread by my own 
labor. And what more can I want?” 

‘* And this is your plan,” said the Secretary, 
** for running away ?” 

** Show me a better!’ My deary, show me a 
better! Why, I know very well,” said old Betty 
Higden, ‘‘and you know very well, that ye ur 
like a 
queen for the rest of my life, if so be that we 
could make it right among us to have it so 
But we can’t make it right among us to have it 
I've never took charity yet, nor yet has any 
And it would be forsak- 
ing of myself indeed, and forsaking of my chil- 
dren dead and gone, and forsaking of their chil- 


lady and gentleman would set me up 


sO 


one belonging to me. 


dren dead and gone, to set up a contradiction 
now at last.” 

‘* It might come to be justifiable and unavoid- 
able at last,” the Secretary gently hinted, with a 
slight stress on the word. 

“T hope it never will! It ain't that I mean 
to give offense by being anyways proud,” said 
‘but that I want to 
be of a piece like, and helpful of myself right 
through to my death.” 

** And to be sure,” added the Secretary, as a 
comfort for her, ‘* Sloppy will be eagerly looking 
forward to his opportunity of being to you what 
you have been to him.” 

‘© Trust him for that, Sir!” said Betty, cheer- 
fully. “Though he had need to be something 
quick about it, for I'm a getting to be an old 
one. But I’m a strong one too, and travel and 
weather never hurt me yet! Now, be so kind 
as speak for me to your lady and gentleman, 
and tell ’em what I ask of their good friendli- 
ness to let me do, and why I ask it.” 

The Secretary felt that there was no gain- 


the old creature, simply, 


saying what was urged by this brave old heroine, 
and he presently repaired to Mrs. Boffin and ree- 
ommended her to let Betty Higden have her 
way, at all events for the time. ‘It would be 
far more satisfactory to your kind heart, I know,” 
he said, ‘‘to provide for her, but it may be a 
duty to respect this independent spirit.” Mrs, 
Boffin was not proof against the consideration 
set before her. She and her husband had 
worked too, and had brought their simple faith 
and honor clean out of dust-heaps. If they 
owed a duty to Betty Higden, of a surety that 
duty must be done. 

‘But, Betty,” said Mrs. Boffin, when she ac- 
companied John Rokesmith back to his room, 
and shone upon her with the light of her radiant 
face, “‘ granted all else, I think I wouldn’t ran 
away.” 

“’Twould come easier to Sloppy,” said Mrs. 
Higden, shaking her head. ‘”’IT' would come 
sasier to me too. But ‘tis as you please.” 

‘‘ When would you go?” 

* Now,” was the bright and ready answer. 
‘*To-day, my deary, to-morrow. Bless ve, I 
am used to it. I know many parts of the coun- 
















































































































































try well. When nothing else was to be done I 
have worked in many a market-garden afore 
now, and in many a hop-garden too.” 

“If I give my consent to your going, Betty— 
which Mr. Rokesmith thinks I ought to do—” 

Betty thanked him with a grateful courtesy. 

‘*_-We must not lose sight of you. We must 
not let you pass out of our knowledge. We 
must know all about you.” 

“Yes, my deary, but not through letter- 
writing, because letter-writing—indeed, writing 
of most sorts—hadn’t much come up for such as 
me when I was young. But I shall be to and 
fro. No fear of my missing a chance of giving 
myself a sight of your reviving face. Besides,” 
said Betty, with logical good faith, ‘‘ I shall have 
a debt to pay off, by littles, and naturally that 
would bring me back if nothing else would.” 

‘* Must it be done?” asked Mrs. Boffin, still 
reluctant, of the Secretary. 

“T think it must.” 

After more discussion it was agreed that it 
should be done, and Mrs. Boftin summoned 
Bella to note down the little purchases that were 
necessary to set Betty up in trade, ‘‘ Don’t ye 
be timorous for me, my dear,” said the stanch 
old heart, observant of Bella’s face: ‘‘ when I 
take my seat with my work, clean and busy and 
fresh, in a country market-place, I shall turn a 
sixpence as sure as ever a farmer’s wife there.” 

The Secretary took that opportunity of touch- 
ing on the practical question of Mr. Sloppy’s 
capabilities. He would have made a wonderful 
cabinet-maker, said Mrs. Higden, ‘‘if there had 
been the money to put him to it.” She had seen 
him handle tools that he had borrowed to mend 
the mangle, or to knock a broken piece of furni- 
ture together, in a surprising manner. As to 
constructing toys for the Minders, out of no- 
thing, he had done that daily. And once as 
many as a dozen people had got together in the 
lane to see the neatness with which he fitted the 
broken pieces of a foreign monkey’s musical in- 
strument. ‘‘That’s well,” said the Secretary. 
“Tt will not be hard to find a trade for him.” 

John Harmon being buried under mountains 
now, the Secretary that very same day set him- 
self to finish his affairs and have done with him. 
He drew up an ample declaration, to be signed 
by Rogue Riderhood (knowing he could get his 
signature to it, by making him another and 
much shorter evening call), and then considered 
to whom should he give the document? To 
Hexam’s son, or daughter? Resolved speedily, 
to the daughter. But it would be safer to avoid 
seeing the daughter, because the son had seen 
Julius Handford, and—he could not be too eare- 
ful—there might possibly be some comparison 
of notes between the son and daughter, which 
would awaken slumbering suspicion and lead to 
consequences. “I might even,” he reflected, 
‘*be apprehended as having been concerned in 
my own murder!” Therefore, best to send it to 
the danghter under cover by the post. Pleasant 
Riderhood had undertaken to find out where 
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she lived, and it was not necessary that it should 
be attended by a single word of explanation. So 
far, straight. 

But all that he knew of the daughter he de- 
rived from Mrs. Boffin’s accounts of what sh 
heard from Mr. Lightwood, who seemed to have 
a reputation for his manner of relating a story, 
and to have made this story quite his own. It 
interested him, and he would like to have the 
means of knowing more—as, for instance, that 
she received the exonerating paper, and that it 
satisfied her—by opening some channel alto- 
gether independent of Lightwood: who likewise 
had seen Julius Handford, who had publicly ad- 
vertised for Julius Handford, and whom of all 
men he, the Secretary, most avoided. ‘ But 
with whom the common course of things might 
bring me in a moment face to face any day in 
the week or any hour in the day.” 

Now, to cast about for some likely means of 


| opening such a channel. The boy, Hexam, was 


training for and with a schoolmaster. The Sec- 
retary knew it, because his sister’s share in that 
disposhl of him seemed to be the best part of 
Lightwood’s account of the family. This young 
fellow, Sloppy, stood in need of some instruction. 
If he, the Secretary, engaged that schoolmaster 
to impart it to him the channel might be opened. 
The next point was, did Mrs, Boffin know the 
schoolmaster’s name? No, but she knew where 
the school was. Quite enough. Promptly the 
Secretary wrote to the master of that school, 
and that very evening Bradley Headstone an- 
swered in person. 

The Secretary stated to the schoolmaster how 
the object was, to send to him for certain occa- 
sional evening instruction, a youth whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Botfin wished to help to an industri- 
ous and useful place in life. The schoolmaster 
was willing to undertake the charge of such a 
pupil. The Secretary inquired on what terms? 
The schoolmaster stated on what terms. Agreed 
and disposed of. 

‘*May I ask, Sir,” said Bradley Headstone, 
“to whose good opinion I owe a recommenda- 
tion to you?” 

**You should know that I am not the princi- 
pal here. I am Mr. Boffin’s Secretary. Mr. 
Boffin is a gentleman who inherited a property 
of which you may have heard some public men- 
tion: the Harmon property.” 

““Mr. Harmon,” said Bradley: who would 
have been a great deal more at a loss than he 
was, if he had known to whom he spoke: *“ was 
murdered, and found in the river.” 

‘*Was murdered, and found in the river.” 

‘*Tt was not—” 

‘*No,” interposed the Secretary, smiling, ‘it 
s not he who recommended you. Mr. Boffin 
heard of you through a certain Mr. Lightwood. 
I think you know Mr. Lightwood, or know of 
him ?” 

‘*T know as much of him as I wish to know, 
Sir. I have no acquaintance with Mr. Light- 
wood, and J desire none. I have no objection 


we 
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to 
jection to some of Mr. Lightwood’s friends—in 
hort, to one of Mr. Lightwood’s friends. His 


great friend.” 


and there, so fierce did he grow (though keep- 
ing himself down with infinite pains of repres- 
sion 
ing of Eugene Wrayburn rose before his mind. 

The Secretary saw there was a strong feeling 
here on some sore point, and he would have 
made a diversion from it, but for Bradley's hold- 
ing to it in his cumbersome way. 

‘“‘T have no objection to mention the friend by | 
name,” he said, doggedly. ‘*The person I ob- 
ject to is Mr. Eugene Wrayburn.” 

I'he Secretary remembered him. In his dis- 
turbed recollection of that night when he was 
striving against the drugged drink, there was 
but a dim image of Eugene’s person; but he re- 
membered his name, and his manner of speak- 
ing, and how he hed gone with them to view the | 

dy, and where he had stood, and what he had | 
aid. 

‘*Pray, Mr. Headstone, what is the name,” 

asked, again trying to make a diversion, 
‘‘of young Hexam’s sister ?” 

‘*Her name is Lizzie,” said the schoolmaster, 
with a strong contraction of his whole face. 

‘* She is a young woman of a remarkable char- 

ter; is she not ?”’ 


_ when the careless and contemptuous bear- 


‘She is sufficiently remarkable to be very 
superior to Mr. Eugene Wrayburn—though an 
y person might be that,” 

master ; 


said the school- 
‘*and I hope you will not think it im- 
pertinent in me, Sir, to ask why you put the two 
names together ?” 

‘By mere accident,” returned the Secretary. | 
‘Observing that Mr. Wrayburn was a disagree- 
ble subject with you, I tried to get away from it: 
though not very successfully, it would appear.” 

**Do you know Mr. Wrayburn, Sir?” 

“No,” » 

‘*Then perhaps the names can not be put to- 

er on the authority of any representation of 


** Certainly not.” 

‘*T took the liberty to ask,” said Bradley, aft- 
er casting his eyes on the ground, ‘‘ because he 
is capable of making any representation, in the 
swaggering levity of his insolence. I—I hope 
you will not misunderstand me, Sir. I—I am 
much interested in this brother and sister, and 
the subject awakens very strong feelings within 
me. Very, very strong feelings.” With a siiak- 
ing hand Bradley took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. 

The Secretary thonght, as he glanced at the 
schoolmaster’s face, that he had opened a chan- 
nel here indeed, and that it was an unexpect- 
edly dark and deep and stormy one, and diffi- 
cult to sound. All at once, in the midst of his 
turbulent emotions, Bradley stopped and seemed 
to challenge his look. Much as though he sud- 
denly asked him, ‘* What do you see in me?” 
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Mr. Lightwood, but I have a particular ob- | 


station; I say, placing her in it. 
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**The brother, young Hexam, was your real 
recommendation here,” said the Secretary, quiet- 


ly going back to the point; ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 


| Boffin happening to know, through Mr. Light- 
He could hardly get the words out, even then | wood, that he was your pupil. 


Any thing that 
I ask respecting the brother and sister, or eithe: 
of them, I ask for myself, out of my own inter- 
est in the subject, and not in my official char- 
acter, or on Mr. Boffin’s behalf. How I com 
to be interested I need not explain. You know 
the father’s connection with the discovery of Mr. 
Harmon’s body.” 

‘‘ Sir,” replied Bradléy, very restlessly indeed, 
**T know all the circumstances of that case.’ 

‘Pray tell me, Mr. Headstone,” 
Secretary. 


said the 
**Does the sister suffer under any 
stigma because of the impossible accusation— 
groundless would be a better word—that was 
made against the father, and substantially with 


| drawn ?” 


‘*No, Sir,” returned Bradley, with a kind of 
anger. 

‘*T am very glad to hear it.” 

“The sister,” said Bradley, separating his 
words over-carefully, and speaking as if he were 
repeating them from a book, ‘suffers under no 
reproach that repels a man of unimpeachable 
character, who has made for himself every ste] 


| of his way in life, from placing her in his own 


station. I will not say, raising her to his owt 
The sister la- 
bors under no reproach, unless she should un- 
fortunately make it for herself. When such a 
man is not deterred from regarding her as his 
equal, and when he has convinced himself that 
there is no blemish on her, I think the fact 


must 
be taken to be pretty expressive. 
*¢ And there is such a man?” 
tary. 
3radley Headstone knotted his brows, 
squared his large lower jaw, and fixed his eyes 


said the Secre- 


and 


|} on the ground with an air of determination that 


seemed unnecessary to the occasion, as he re- 
plied : 

The Secretary had no reason or excuse for 
prolonging the conversation, and it ended here 
Within three hours the oakum-headed appari- 
into the L 
and that night Rogue Riderhood’s recantation 
lay in the post-office, addressed under cover to 
Lizzie Hexam at her right address. 

All these proceedings occupied John Roke- 
smith so much that it was not until the follow 
ing day that he saw Bella again. It seemed 
then to be tacitly understood betyeen them tha‘ 
they were to be as distantly easy as they could, 
without attracting the attention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin to any marked change in their manner. 
The fitting out of old Betty Higden was favora- 
ble to this, as keeping Bella engaged and inter- 
ested, and as occupying the general attention. 

‘‘T think,” said Rokesmith, when they all 
stood about her, while she packed her tidy bask- 
et—except Bella, who was busily helping on het 
knees at the chair on which it stood; ‘‘that at 


** And there is such a man.” 


tion once more dived aving Shop, 
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least you might keep a letter in your pocket, | 
Mrs. Higden, which I would write for you and 
date from here, merely stating, in the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, that they are your friends ; 
-—[ won't say patrons, because they wouldn't like 
it.” 

‘*No, no, no,” said Mr. Boffin; ‘‘no patron- 
izing! Let's keep out of that, whatever we come 
to.” 

‘*There’s more than enough of that about, 
without us; ain't there, Noddy?” said Mrs. Bof- 
fin. 

‘“*T believe you, old lady !” returned the Gold- 
en Dustman. ‘* Overmuch indeed !” 

‘*But people sometimes like to be patronized ; 
don't they, Sir?” asked Bella, looking up. 


» 
= 
| 
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= 
a 
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Vij bit, 


‘J don't. And if they do, my dear, they ought 
to learn better,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ Patrons and 
Patronesses, and Vice-Patrons and Vice-Patron- 
esses, and Deceased Patrons and Deceased Pa- 
tronesses, and Ex-Vice-Patrons and Ex-Vice- 
Patronesses, what does it all mean in the books 
of the Charities that come pouring in on Roke- 
smith as he sits among ’em pretty well up to his 
neck! If Mr. Tom Noakes gives his five shil- 


| lings ain’t he a Patron, and if Mrs. Jack Styles 


gives her five shillings ain’t she a Patroness? 
What the deuce is it all about? If it ain’t stark 
staring impudence, what do you call it?” 
‘Don’t be warm, Noddy,” Mrs. Boffin urged. 
‘“Warm!” cried Mr. Boffin. ‘It’s enough 
to make a man smoking hot. I can’t go any 





where without being Patronized. I don’t want 
to be Patronized. If I buy a ticket for a Flower 
Show, or a Music Show, or any sort of Show, 
and pay pretty heavy for it, why am I to be Pa- 
troned and Patronessed as if the Patrons and 
Patronesses treated me? If there’s a good thing 
to be done, can’t it be done on its own merits ? 
{f there’s a bad thing to be done, can it ever be 
Patroned and Patronessed right? Yet when a 
new Institution’s going to be built, it seems to 
me that the bricks and mortar ain't made of 
half so much consequence as the Patrons and 
I wish 
somebody would tell me whether other countries 
get Patronized to any thing like the extent of 
And as to the Patrons and Patron- 
esses themselves, I wonder they're not ashamed 
of themselves. 
es, or Invigorating Nervous Essences, to be puffed 


Patronesses; no, nor yet the objects. 


this one! 


in that way!” 

Having delivered himself of these remarks, 
Mr. Boffin took a trot, according to his usual 
custom, and trotted back to the spot from which 
he had started, 

* As to the letter, Rokesmith,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin, ‘‘you’re as right as a trivet. Give her the 
letter, make her take the letter, put it in her 
pocket by violence. She might fall sick.—You 
know you might fall sick,” said Mr. Boffin. 
‘** Don’t deny it, Mrs. Higden, in your obstinacy ; 
you know you might.” 

Olid Betty laughed, and said that she would 
take the letter and be thankful. 

‘*That’s right!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘*Come! 
That’s sensible. And don’t be thankful to us 
(for we never thought of it), but to Mr. Roke- 
smith.” 

The letter was written, and read to her, and 
given to her. 

**Now, how do you feel?” 
Do you like it?” 

‘*The letter, Sir?” said Betty. 
beautiful letter!” 

‘*No, no, no; not the letter,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin; ‘the idea. Are you sure you're strong 
enough to carry out the idea?” 

““T shall be stronger, and keep the deadness 
off better, this way, than any way left open to 
me, Sir.” 

“Don’t say than any way left open, you 
know,” urged Mr. Boffin; “ because there are 
ways without end. <A housekeeper would be 
acceptable over yonder at the Bower, for in- 
stance. Wouldn't you like to see the Bower, 
and know a retired literary man of the name of 
Wezg that lives there—with a wooden leg ?” 

Old Betty was proof even against this tempt- 
ation, and fell to adjusting her black bonnet and 
shawl. 


said Mr. Bofiin. 


Ay, it's-a 


*“T wouldn't let you go, now it comes to this, 


after all,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘*if I didn’t hope that 
it may make a man and a workman of Sloppy, 
in as short a time as ever a man and a work- 
man was made yet. Why, what have you got 
there, Betty? Not a doll?” 
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“hey ain't Pills, or Hair-Wash- 


| gloves on his nervous hands as he walked. 


Guards who had been 
The solitary old 
woman showed what it was, and put it up qui- 
etly in her dress. Then she gratefully took 
leave of Mrs. Boffin, and of Mr. Bofiin, and of 
Rokesmith, and then put her old withered arms 
round Bella’s young and blooming neck, and 
said, repeating Johnny's words: “ A kiss for th 
boofer lady.” 

The Secretary looked on from a doorway at 
the boofer lady thus encircled, and still looked 
on at the boofer lady standing alone there, 


It was the man in the 
on duty over Johnny's bed. 


when 
the determined old figure with its steady bright 
eyes was trudging through the streets, away from 
paralysis and pauperism. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE WHOLE CASE 80 FAR 

BrapiLey Heapstone held fast by that other 
interview he was to have with Lizzie Hexam. 
In stipulating for it he had been impelled by a 
feeling little short of desperation, and the feel- 
ing abided by him. It was very soon after his 
interview with the Secretary that he and Char- 
ley Hexam set out one leaden evening, not un- 
noticed by Miss Peecher, to have this desperate 
interview accomplished, 

‘*'That dolls’ dress-maker,” said Bradley, ‘‘is 


| favorable neither to me nor to you, Hexam.” 


“os pert crooked little chit, Mr. Headstone! 
I knew she would put herself in the way, if she 
could, and would be sure to strike in with some- 
It was on that account that 
I proposed our going to the City to-night and 
meeting my sister.” 

**So I supposed,” said Bradley, getting his 
** So 


thing impertinent. 


I supposed.” 

‘* Nobody but my sister,” pursued Charley, 
**would have found out such an extraordinary 
companion. She has done it in a ridiculous 
fancy of giving herself up to another. She told 
me so that night when we went there.’ 

‘** Why should she give herself up to the dress- 
maker ?” asked Bradley. 

“Oh!” said the boy, coloring. 
romantic ideas! I tried to convince her so, but 
I didn’t succeed. However, what we have got 
to do, is, to succeed to-night, Mr. Headstone, 


’ 


**One of her 


| and then all the rest follows.” 


**You are still sanguine, Hexam.” 

‘Certainly Iam, Sir. Why, we have every 
thing on our side.” 

‘* Except your sister, perhaps,” thonght Brad- 
ley. But he only gloomily thought it, and said 
nothing. 

‘* Every thing on our side,” repeated the boy 
with boyish confidence. ‘* Respectability, an ex- 
cellent connection for me, common sense, every 
thing!” 

“To be sure, your sister has always shown 
herself a devoted sister,” said Bradley, willing to 
sustain himself on even that low ground of hope. 
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** Naturally, Mr. Headstone, I have a good 
deal of influence with her. And now that you 
have honored me with your confidence and spoken 
to me first, I say again, we have every thing on 
our side.” 

And Bradley thought again, ‘Except your 
sister, perhaps.” 

A gray dusty withered evening in London city 
has not a hopeful aspect. The closed warehouses 
and offices have an air of death about them, and 
the national dread of color has an air of mourn- 
ing. The towers and steeples of the many house- 
encompassed churches, dark and dingy as the 
sky that seems descending on them, are no re- 
lief to the general gloom; asun-dial on a church- 
wall has the look, 1n its useless black shade, of 
having failed in its business enterprise and stopped 
payment forever: melancholy waifs and strays 
of housekeepers and porters sweep melancholy 
waifs and strays of papers and pins into the ken- 
nels, and other more melancholy waifs and strays 
explore them, searching and stooping and poking 
for any thing to sell. The set of humanity out- 
ward from the City is as a set of prisoners de- 
parting from jail, and dismal Newgate seems 
quite as fit a stronghold for the mighty Lord 
Mayor as his own state-dwelling. 

On such an evening, when the city grit gets 

into the hair and eyes and skin, and when the 
fallen leaves of the few unhappy city trees grind 
down in corners under wheels of wind, the school- 
master and the pupil emerged upon the Leaden- 
hall Street region, spying eastward for Lizzie. 
3eing something too soon in their arrival they 
lurked at a corner, waiting for her to appear. 
The best-looking among us will not look very 
well lurking at a corner, and Bradley came out 
of that disadvantage very poorly indeed. 

‘Here she comes, Mr. Headstone! Let us 
go forward and meet her.” 

As they advanced she saw them coming, and 
seemed rather troubled. But she greeted her 
brother with the usual warmth, and touched the 
extended hand of Bradley. 

‘* Why, where are you going, Charley, dear?” 
she asked him then. 

‘*Nowhere. We came on purpose to meet 
you.” 

**To meet me, Charley?” 

“Yes, Weare going to walk with you. But 
don't let us take the great leading streets where 
every one walks, and we can’t hear ourselves 
speak. Let us go by the quiet backways. Here’s 
a large paved court by this church, and quiet, 
too. Let us go up here.” 

‘But it’s not in the way, Charley.” 

“Yes it is,” said the boy, petulantly. ‘It’s 
in my way, and my way is yours,” 

She had not released his hand, and, still hold- 
ing it, looked at him with a kind of appeal. He 
avoided her eyes, under pretense of saying, 
**Come along, Mr. Headstone.” Bradley walked 
at his side—not at hers—and the brother and 
sister walked hand in hand. The court brought 
them to a church-vard; a paved square court, 





with a raised bank of earth about breast high, in 
the middle, inclosed by iron rails. Here, con- 
veniently and healthfully elevated above the level 
of the living, were the dead, and the tombstones - 
some of the latter droopingly inclined from the 
perpendicular, as if they were ashamed of the 
lies they told. 

They paced the whole of this place once, in a 
constrained and uncomfortable manner, when 
the boy stopped and said-> 

** Lizzie, Mr. Headstone has something to say 
to you. I don’t wish to be an interruption either 
to him or to you, and so I'll go and take a little 
stroll and come back. I know in a general way 
what Mr. Headstone intends to say, and I very 
highly approve of it, as I hope—and indeed I do 
not doubt—you will. I needn’t tell you, Lizzie, 
that I am under great obligations to Mr. Head- 
stone, and that I am very anxious for Mr. Head- 
stone to succeed in all he undertakes. As I hope 
—and as, indeed, I don’t doubt—you must be.” 

**Charley,” returned his sister, detaining his 
hand as he withdrew it, ‘*I think you had bet- 
ter stay. I think Mr. Headstone had better not 
say what he thinks of saying.” 

‘*Why, how do you know what it is?” re- 
turned the boy. 

‘* Perhaps I don’t, but—” 

‘¢ Perhaps you don’t? No, Liz, I should think 
not. If you knew what it was you would give 
me a very different answer. ‘There; let go; be 
sensible. I wonder you don’t remember that Mr. 
Headstone is looking on.” 

She allowed him to separate himself from her. 
and he, after saying, ‘‘ Now, Liz, be a rational 
girl and a good sister,” walked away. She re- 
mained standing alone with Bradley Headstone, 
and it was not until she raised her eyes that he 
spoke. 

“T said,” he began, ‘‘ when I saw you last, 
that there was something unexplained, which 
might perhaps influence you. I have come this 
evening to explain it. I hope you will not judge 
of me by my hesitating manner when I speak to 
you. You see me at my greatest disadvantage 
It is most unfortunate for me that I wish you to 
see me at my best, and that I know you see me 
at my worst.” 

She moved slowly on when he paused, and he 
moved slowly on beside her. 

“Tt seems egotistical to begin by saying so 
much about myself,” he resumed, ‘* but whatever 
I say to you seems, even in my own ears, below 
what I want to say, and different from what I 
want to say. Ican’thelpit. So itis. You are 
the ruin of me.” 

She started at the passionate sound of the last 
words, and at the passionate action of his hands, 
with which they were accompanied. 

“‘Yes! you are the ruin—the ruin—the ruin— 
of me. I have no resources in myself, I have no 
confidence in myself, I have no government of 
myself when you are near me or in my thoughts. 
And you are always in my thoughts now. I 
have never been quit of you since I first saw you. 
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Oh, that was a wretched day for me! That was 


a wretch¢ d, miserable day ? 

A touch of pity for him mingled with her dis- 
like of him, and she said. ‘* Mr. Headstone, I am 
grieved to have done you any harm, but I have 

yer meant it.” 

‘There! Now I 


seem to have reproached you, instead of reveal- 


’ he cried, despairingly. ‘ 


Bear 
I am always wrong when you are in 
stion. It is my doom.” 

Struggling with himself, and by times looking 
up at the deserted windows of the houses as if 
there could be any thing written in their grimy 
panes that would help him, he paced the whole 
pavement at her side before he spoke again. 
 “T must try to give expression to what is in 
my mind; it shall and must be spoken. Though 
vou see me so confounded—though you strike 


ing to you the state of my own mind! 
with me, 


me so helpless—I ask you to believe that there 
many people who think well of me; that 
‘re are Some people who highly esteem me; 
hat I have in my way won a station which is 
nsidered worth winning.” 
‘Surely, Mr. Headstone, I do believe it. 
urely I have always known it from Charley.” 
‘I ask you to believe that if I were to offer 
my home such as it is, my station such as it is, 
my affections such as they are, to any one of the 
best considered, and best qualified, and most 
distinguished, among the young women engaged 


in my calling, they would probably be accepted. | 


Even readily accepted.” 


‘I do not doubt it,” said Lizzie, with her eyes 

pon the gronnd. 

‘‘T have sometimes had it in my thoughts to 
make that offer and to settle down as many men 
I on the one side of a school, 
my wife on the other, both of us interested in 


my class do. 
the same work.” 

‘‘Why have you not done so?” 
Hexam. ‘* Why do you not do so?” 

‘* Far better that I never did! The only one 
grain of comfort I have had these many weeks,” 
he said, always speaking passionately, and, when 
most emphatic, repeating that former action of 
his hands, which was like flinging his heart’s- 
blood down before her in drops upon the pave- 
ment stones; “the only one grain of comfort I 
have had these many weeks is, that I never did. 
For if I had, and if the same spell had come upon 
me for my ruin, I know I should have broken 
that tie asunder as if it had been thread.” 

She glanced at him with a glance of fear, and 
ashrinking gesture. He answered, as if she had 
spoken. 

**No! It would not have been voluntary on 
my part, any more than it is voluntary in me to 
be here now. You draw me to you. If I were 
shut up in a strong prison you would draw me 
out. I should break through the wall to come 
to you. If I were lying on asick bed you would 
draw me up—to stagger to your feet and fall 
there.” 

The wild energy of the man, now quite let 


; you. 
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loose, was absolutely terrible. He stopped and 
laid his hand upon a piece of the coping of the 
burial-ground inclosure, as if 

dislodged the stone. 

‘No man knows till the mes what 
depths are within him. To some men it never 
let them rest and be thankful! To me, 
you brought it: on me, you forced it; and the 
bottom of this raging sea,” striking himself upon 
the breast, ‘* has been heaved up ever since,” 
Let 
It will be better for you and 
Let us find my brother.” 
spoken. I 
been in torments ever since I stopped short 
of it before. You are It is another of 
my miseries that I can not speak to you or speak 
of you without stumbling at every syllable, 


I let the checl 


heck 
is 


he would have 


time 


comes ; 


“Mr. Headstone, I have heard enough. 
me stop you here. 
better for me. 
‘Not yet. 


have 


It shall and must be 
alarmed. 
unless 


Here 


He will be gone 


go altogether and run mad. 
man lighting the lamps. 
directly. I entreat of you let us walk round this 
place again. You have no reason to look alarm- 
ed; I can restrain myself, and I will.” 

She yielded to the entreaty—how coul 1 she do 
otherwise !—and they paced the stones in silence. 
One by one the lights leaped up, making the cold 
gray church-tower more remote, and they were 
alone again. He said no more until they had 
regained the spot where had off ; 


there, he again stood still, and again grasped 


he broken 
the stone. In saying what he said then he never 
looked at her; but looked at it and wrenched at 
it. 

“You know what I am going to say. I love 
What other men may mean when they 
use that expression I can not tell; what 7 mean 
is, that I am under the influence of some tre- 
mendous which I resisted in 
vain, and which overmasters me. You could 
] 


attraction have 


| draw me to fire, you could draw me to water, 
. . | 
asked Lizzie 


you could draw me to the gallows, you could 
draw me to any death, you could draw me to 
any thing I have most avoided, you could draw 
me to any exposure and disgr This and 
the confusion of my thoughts, so that I am fit 
for nothing, is what I mean by your being the 
ruin of me. But if you would return a favora- 
ble answer to my offer of myself in marriage, 
you could draw me to any good—every good— 
with equal force. 
and you would want for nothing. 


ace 


My circumstances are quite 
My 
reputation stands quite high, and would be a 
shield for yours. If you saw me at my work, 
able to do it well and respected in it, you might 
even come to take a sort of pride in me;—I 
would try hard that you should. Whatever 
considerations I may have thought of against 
this offer I have conquered, and I make it with 
all my heart. Your brother favors me to the 
utmost, and it is likely that we might live and 
work together; any how, it is certain that he 
would have my best influence and support. I 
don’t know that I could say more if I tried. I 
might only weaken what is ill enough said as it 
is. I only add that if it is any claim on you to 


easy, 






















































































































































































































































































































































be in earnest, I am in thorough earnest, dread- 
ful earnest.” 

The powdered mortar from under the stone 
at which he wrenched rattled on the pavement 
to confirm his words, 

**Mr. Headstone—” 

‘Stop! I implore you, before you answer 
me, to walk round this place once more. It 
will give you a minute’s time to think, and me 
a minute’s time to get some fortitude together.” 


they came back to the same place, and again he 
worked at the stone. 

‘*Is it,” he said, with his attention apparently 
engrossed by it, ‘ yes, or no?” 


‘*Mr. Headstone, I thank you sincerely, I | 


thank you gratefully, and hope you may find a 


worthy wife before long and be very happy. But | 


it is no.’ 

“Is no short time necessary for reflection ; 
no weeks or days?” he asked, in the same half- 
suffocated way. 

** None whatever.” 

‘*Are you quite decided, and is there no 
chance of any change in my favor?” 

‘*T am quite decided, Mr. Headstone, and I 
am bound to answer I am certain there is none.” 

“Then,” said he, suddenly changing his tone 
and turning to her, and bringing his clenched 
hand down upon the stone with a force that laid 
the knuckles raw and bleeding ; ‘‘then I hope 


that I may never kill him!” 


The dark look of hatred and revenge with 
which the words broke from his livid lips, and 
with which he stood holding out his smeared 
hand as if it held some weapon and had just 
struck a mortal blow, made her so afraid of him 
that she turned to run away. But be caught 
her by the arm. 

‘*Mr. Headstone, let me go. Mr. Headstone, | 
1 must eall for help!” 

‘¢*Tt is I who should call for help,” he said; | 
* you don’t know yet how much I need it.” 

The working of his face as she shrank from 
it, glancing round for her brother and uncertain 
what to do, might have extorted a cry from her 
in another instant; but all at once he sternly 
stopped it and fixed it, as if Death itself had 
done so. 

‘*There! You see I have recovered myself. 
Hear me out.” 

With much of the dignity of courage, as she 
recalled her self-reliant life and her right to be 
free from accountability to this man, she re- 
leased her arm from his grasp and stood look- 
ing full at him. She had never been so hand- 
some, in his eyes. A shade came over them 
while he looked back at her, as if she drew the 
very light out of them to herself. 

* This time, at least, I will leave nothing un- 
said,” he went on, folding his hands before him, 
clearly to prevent his being betrayed into any 
impetuous gesture; ‘‘this last time at least I 
will not be tortured with after-thoughts of a lost 
opportunity. Mr, Eugene Wrayburn.” 





| 


much to me. 
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** Was it of him you spoke in your ungovern 


able rage and violence?” Lizzie Hexam de- 
manded with spirit. 

He bit his hp, and looked at her, and said 
never a word. 

‘Was it Mr. Wrayburn that you threatened ?” 

He bit his lip again, and looked at her, and 
said never a word. 


‘*You asked me to hear you ont, and you 


| will not speak. Let me find my brother.” 
Again she yielded to the entreaty, and again | 


“Stay! I threatened no one.” 

Her look dropped for an instant to his bleed- 
ing hand. He lifted it to his mouth, wiped it 
on his sleeve, and again folded it over the other 
‘*Mr. Eugene Wrayburn,” he repeated. 

‘* Why do you mention that name again and 
again, Mr. Headstone ?” 

** Because it is the text of the little I have 
left to say. Observe! There are no threats in 
it. If I utter a threat, stop me, and fasten it 


upon me. Mr. Eugene Wrayburn.” 


A worse threat than was conveyed in his man- 
ner of uttering the name could hardly have es- 
caped him. 

‘*He haunts you. You accept favors from 
him. You are willing enough to listen to Aim. 
I know it, as well as he does.” 

*“Mr. Wrayburn has been considerate and 
good to me, Sir,” said Lizzie, proudly, ‘in con- 
nection with the death and with the memory of 
my poor father.” 

‘*No doubt. He is of course a very consid- 
erate and a very good man, Mr. Eugene Wray- 
burn.” 

“He is nothing to you, I think,” said Lizzic, 
with an indignation she could not repress. 

**Oh yes, he is. There you mistake. He is 

” 

‘** What can he be to you ?” 

** He can be a rival to me among other things,” 
said Bradley. 

“Mr. Headstone,” returned Lizzie, with a 
burning face, ‘‘ it is cowardly in you to speak to 
me in this way. But it makes me able to tell 
you that I do not like you, and that I never 
have liked you from the first, and that no oth- 
er living creature has any thing to do with the 
effect you have produced upon me for your- 
self.” 

His head bent for a moment, as if under a 
weight, and he then looked up again, moisten- 
ing his lips. ‘‘I was going on with the little I 
had left tosay. I knew all this about Mr. Eu- 
gene Wrayburn, all the while you were drawing 
me to you. Istrove against the knowledge, but 
quite in vain. It made no difference in me. 
With Mr. Engene Wrayburn in my mind, I went 
on. With Mr. Eugene Wrayburn in my mind, 
I spoke to you just now. With Mr. Eugene 
Wrayburn in my mind, I have been set aside 
and I have been cast out.” 

‘* Tf you give those names to my thanking you 
for your proposal and declining it, is it my fault, 
Mr. Headstone ?” said Lizzie, compassionating 


ithe bitter struggle he could not conceal, al- 
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most as much as she was repelled and alarmed 

y it. 

”«*7T am not complaining,” he returned, “I am 
only stating the case. I had to wrestle with my 
self-respect when I submitted to be drawn to you 
in spite of Mr. Wrayburn. You may imagine 
how low my self-respect lies now.” 

She was hurt and angry; but repressed her- 
self in consideration of his suffering, and of his 
being her brother’s friend. 

‘¢ And it lies under his feet,” 
folding his hands in spite 
ly motioning with them both toward the stones 
of the pavement. ‘Remember that! It lies 
under that fellow’s feet, and he treads upon it 
and exults above it.” 

“He does not!” 

“He does!” **T have stood 
before him face to face, and he crushed me down 
dirt of his contempt, and walked over me. 

Because he knew with triumph what 


said Bradley, un- 
of himself, and fierce- 


said Lizzie. 
said Bradley. 


in the 
Why? 
was in store for me to-night.” 
‘*Qh, Mr. Headstone, you talk quite wildly.” 
** Quite collectedly. I know what I say too 
well. Now I have said all. I 


threat, remember ; 


have used no 


I have done no more than 


show you how the case stands ;—how the case 
stands, so far.”’ 

t this moment her brother sauntered into view 
y. She darted to him, and caught him 
by the hand. 


ciose by. 
sradley followed, and laid his 
heavy hand on the boy’s opposite shoulder. 

“Charley Hexam, [am going home. I must 
walk home by myself to-night, and get shut up 
in my room without being spoken to. Give me 
half an hour’s start, and let me be, till you find 
me at my work in the morning. I shall be at 
my work in the morning just as usual.” 

Clasping his hands, he uttered a short un- 
earthly broken cry, and went his way. The 
brother and sister were left looking at one an- 
other near a lamp in the solitary church-yard, 
and the boy’s face clouded and darkened as he 
said, in a rough tone: ‘* What is the meaning 
of this ? What have you done to my best friend ? 
Out with the truth!” 

‘*Charley !” said his sister. 
more considerately !” 

‘*T am not in the humor for consideration, 
or for nonsense of any sort,” replied the boy. 
“What have you been doing? Why has Mr. 
Headstone gone from us in that way ?” 

‘*He asked me—you know he asked me—to 
be his wife, Charley.” 

** Well?” said the boy, impatient)” 

** And I was obliged to tell him that I could 
not be his wife.” 

**You were obliged to tell him,’’ repeated 
the boy angrily, between his teeth, and rudely 
pushing her away. ‘You were obliged to tell 
him! Do you know that he is worth fifty of 
you ?” 

“Tt may easily be so, Charley, but I can not 
marry him.” 

“You mean that you are conscious that you 


‘** Speak a little 


’ 
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can’t appreciate him, and don’t deserve him, I 
suppose ?” 

‘I mean that I do not like him, Charley, and 
that I will never marry him.” 

‘*Upon my soul,” exclaimed the boy, ‘* you 
Upon my soul, 
And 
so all my endeavors to cancel the past and to 
raise myself in the world, and to raise you with 


are a nice picture of a sister! 


you are a pretty piece of disinterestedness ! 


me, are to be beaten down by your low whims ; 
are the y i 

**T will not reproach you, Charley.” 

**Hear her!” exclaimed the looking 
round at the darkness. ‘She won't reproach 


boy, 
me! She does her best to destroy my fortunes 
and her own, and she won't reproach me! Why, 
you'll tell me, next, that you won't reproach Mr. 
Headstone for coming out of the sph re to which 
he is an ornament, and putting himself at your 
feet, to be rejected by you!” 

**No, Charley, I will only tell you, as I told 
himself, that I thank him for doing so, that I am 
sorry he did so, and that I hope he will do much 
better, and be happy.” 

Some touch of compunction smote the boy’s 
hardening heart as he looked upon her, his patient 
little nurse in infancy, his patient friend, ad- 
and reclaimer in boyhood, the self-forget- 

His 


tone relented, and he drew her arm through his. 


viser, 
ting sister who had done every thing for him 


‘“*Now, come, Liz; don’t let us quarrel; let 
us be reasonable, and talk this over like brother 
and sister. Will you listen to me ?” 

**Oh, Charley!” she replied, through her 
starting tears; “‘do I not listen to you, and 
hear many hard things ?”’ 

**Then I'm sorry. There, Liz! I am un- 
feignedly sorry. Only you do put me out so. 
Mr. Headstone is perfectly devoted to 
He has told me in the strongest manner 
that he has never been his old self for one single 
minute since I first brought him 
Miss Peecher, our schoolmistress—pretty and 
young, and all that—is known to be very much 
attached to him, and he won't so much as look 
at her or hear of her. 
must be a disinterested one ; 


Now see. 
you. 


to see vou. 


Now, his devotion to you 
mustn’t it? If he 
married Miss Peecher, he would be a great deal 
better off in all worldly respects than in marry- 
ing you. Well then; he has nothing to get by 

it, has he ?” 
‘‘Nothing, Heaven knows!’ 
“Very well then,” said the boy; 
something in his favor, and a great thing. Then 
Tcome in. Mr. Headstone has always got me 
on, and he has a good deal in his power, and of 
course if he was my brother-in-law he wouldn't 
get me on less, but would get me on more. Mr. 
Headstone comes and confides in me, in a very 
delicate way, and says, ‘I hope my marrying 
your sister would be agreeable to you, Hexam, 
and useful to you?’ I say, ‘There’s nothing in 
the world, Mr. Headstone, that I could be bet- 
ter pleased with.” Mr. Headstone says, ‘Then 
n ely upon your intimate knowledge of me 


** that’s 
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for your good word with your sister, Hexam?’} ‘It means what I have told you, Charley 


And I say, ‘ Certainly, Mr. Headstone, and nat- 
urally I have a good deal of influence with her.’ 
So I have; haven’t I, Liz?” 

** Yes, Charley.” 

“Well said! Now, you see, we begin to get 
on, the moment we begin to be really talking it 
over, like brother and sister. Very well. Then 
you come in. As Mr. Headstone’s wife you 
would be occupying a most respectable station, 
and you would be holdin a far better place in 
society than you hold now, and you would at 
length get quit of the river-side and the old dis- 
agreeables belonging to it, and you would be rid 
for good of dolls’ dress-makers and their drunk- 
en fathers, and the like of that. Not that I want 
to disparage Miss Jenny Wren: I dare say she 
is all very well in her way; but her way is not 
your way as Mr. Headstone’s wife. Now, you 
see, Liz, on ail three accounts—on Mr. Head- | 
stone’s, on mine, on yours—nothing could be bet- 
ter or more desirable.” 

They were walking slowly as the boy spoke, 
and here he stood still to see what effect he had 
made. His sister’s eyes were fixed upon him ; 
but as they showed no yiclding, and as she re- 
mained silent, he walked her on again. ‘There 
was some discomfiture in his tone as he resumed, 
though he tried to conceal it. 

** Having so much influence with you, Liz, as 
Ihave, perhaps I should have done better to have 
had a little chat with you in the first instance, 
before Mr. Headstone spoke for himself. But 
really all this in his favor seemed so plain and 
undeniable, and I knew you to have always been 
so reasonable and sensible, that I didn’t consider 
it worth while. Very likely that was a mistake | 
of mine. However, it’s soon set right. All that | 
need be done to set it right, is for you to tell me | 
at once that I may go home and tell Mr. Head- 
stone that what has taken place is not final, and 
that it will all come round by-and-by.” 

He stopped again. The pale face looked anx- 
iously and lovingly at him, but she shook her 
head. 

**Can’t you speak ?” said the boy, sharply. 

“‘] am very unwilling to speak, Charley. If 
I must, I must. I can not authorize you to say 
any such thing to Mr. Headstone: I can not al- 
low you to say any such thing to Mr. Headstone. 
Nothing remains to be said to him from me, 
after what I have said for good ond all to- 
night.” 


“And this girl,” cried the boy, contemptu- 
ously throwing her off again, ‘‘ calls herself a 
sister !” 

**Charley, dear, that is the second time that 
you have almost struck me. Don’t be hurt by my 
words. I don’t mean—Heaven forbid !—that 
you intended it ; but you hardly know with what 
a sudden swing you removed yourself from me.” 

** However!” said the boy, taking no heed of 
the remonstrance, and parsuing his own morti- 
fied disappointment, ‘‘ I know what this means, 
and you shall not disgrace me.” 


and nothing more.” 
“Thafs not true,” said the boy, in a violent 


| tone, **and you know it’s not. It means your 


precious Mr. Wrayburn; that’s what it means. 

**Charley! If you remember any old days of 
ours together, forbear !” ; 

* But you shall not disgrace me,” doggedly 
pursued the boy. “Iam determined that aftcr 
[ have climbed up out of the mire you shall not 
pull me down. You can’t disgrace me if I } 
nothing to do with you, and I wil/ have nothing 
to do with you for the future.” 

“Charley! On many a night like this, and 
many a worse night, I have sat on the stones of 
the street, hushing youin my arms. Unsay those 
words without even saying you are sorry f 
them, and my arms are open to you still, ai 
so is my heart.” 

“Tl not unsay them. T'll say them again. 
You are an inveterately bad girl, and a false sis 


| ter, and I have done with you. Forever, I have 


done with you! 
He threw up his ungrateful and ungracious 
hand as if it set up a barrier between them, and 


flung himself.upon his heel and left her. She 





remained impassive on the same spot, silent and 
motionless, until the striking of the church clock 
roused her, and she tarned away. But then, 


with the breaking up of her immobility came 
the breaking up of the waters that the cold heart 
of the selfish boy had frozen. And ‘O that I 
were lying here with the dead!” and * O Char- 
ley, Charley, that this should be the end of o 


rr 


pictures in the fire ! 





were all the words she said, 
as she laid her face in her hands on the stone 
coping. 

A figure passed by, and passed on, but stopped 


and looked round at her. It was the figure 


{of an old man with a bowed head, wearing a 


large brimmed low-crowned hat, and a long- 
skirted coat. After hesitating a little the fig 
ure turned back, and, advancing with an air of 
gentleness and compassion, said : 

** Pardon me, young woman, for speaking to 
you, but you are under some distress of mind. 


| I can not pass upon my way and leave you weep- 


ing here alone, as if there was nothing in the 
place. Can I help you? Can I do any thing 
to give you comfort ?” 

She raised her head at the sound of these kind 
words, and answered gladly, ‘* Oh, Mr. Riah, is 
it you ?” 

‘* My daughter,” said the old man, ‘‘TI stand 
amazed! I spoke as to a stranger. Take my 
arm, take my,arm. What grieves you? Who 
has done this? Poor girl, poor girl!” 

‘¢ My brother has quarreled with me,” sobbed 
Lizzie, “‘ and renounced me.” 

‘*He is a thankless dog,” said the Jew, an- 
grily. ‘‘Lethim go. Shake the dust from thy 
feet and let him go. Come, daughter! Come 
home with me—it is but across the road—and 
take a little time to recover your peace and to 
make your eyes seemly, and then I will bear you 


, 


FRIEND. 
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z 


company through the streets. For it is past] As Eugene Wrayburn thus addressed her she 
your usual time, and will soon be late, and the | drew closer to the Jew and bent her head. The 
way is long, and there is much company out of | Jew having taken in the whole of Eugene at one 
doors to-night.” | sharp glance, cast his eyes upon the ground, and 
She accepted the support he offered her, and | stood mute. 

they slowly passed out of the church-yard. They| “Lizzie, what is the matter?” 

were in the act of emerging into the main thor-| ‘Mr. Wrayburn, I can not tell you now. I 
oughfare, when another figure loitering discon- | can not tell you to-night, if I ever can tell you. 
tentedly by, and looking up the street and down | Pray leave me.” 

it, and all about, started and exclaimed, “Liz-| ‘‘ But, Lizzie, I came expressly to join you. 
zie! why, where have you been? Why, what’s|I came to walk home with you, having dined 
the matter ?” | at a coffee-house in this neighborhood and know- 
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ing your hour. And I have been lingering 
about,” added Eugene, “like a bailiff; or,” 
with a look at Riah, “an old clothesman.” 

The Jew lifted up his eyes, and took in Eu- 
gene more at another glance. 

“Mr. Wrayburn, pray, pray leave me with 
this protector. And one thing more. Pray, 
pray be careful of yourself.” 

‘** Mysteries of Udolpho!” said Eugene, with a 
look of wonder. ‘** May I be excused for ask- 
ing, in the elderly gentleman’s presence, who is 
this kind protector ?” 

“A trust-worthy friend,” said Lizzie. 

**T will relieve him of his trust,” returned Eu- 
gene. ‘But you must tell me, Lizzie, what is 
the matter ?” 

‘* Her brother is the matter,” said the old 
man, lifting up his eyes again. 

** Our brother the matter?” returned Eugene, 
with airy contempt. ‘Our brother is not worth 
a thought, far less a tear. What has our broth- 
er done ?” 

The old man lifted up his eyes again, with 
one grave look at Wrayburn, and one grave 
glance at Lizzie, as she stood looking down. 
Both were so full of meaning that even Eugene 
was checked in his light career, and subsided 
into a thoughtful ‘‘ Humph !” 

With an air of perfect patience the old man, 
remaining mute and keeping his eyes cast down, 
stood, retaining Lizzie’s arm, as though, in his 
habit of passive endurance, it would be all one 
to him if he had stood there motionless all 
night. 

“If Mr. Aaron,” said Eugene, who soon found 
this fatiguing, ‘* will be good enough to relin- 
quish his charge to me, he will be quite free 
for any engagement he may have at the Syna- 
gogue. Mr. Aaron, will you have the kind- 
ness ?” 

But the old man stood stock-still. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Aaron,” said Eugene, 
politely ; ‘‘we need not detain you.” Then 
turning to Lizzie, ‘Is our friend Mr. Aaron a 
little deaf?” 

“My hearing is very good, Christian gentle- 
man,” replied the old man, calmly, ‘‘ but I will 
hear only one voice to-night desiring, me to leave 
this damsel before I have conveyed her to her 
If she requests it, I will do it. I will do 
it for no one else.” 

**May I ask why so, Mr. Aaron?” said Eu- 
gene, quite undisturbed in his ease. 

“Excuse me. If she asks me, I will tell 
her,” replied the old man. “I will tell no 
one else.” 

“T do not ask you,” said Lizzie, ‘‘and I beg 
you to take me home. Mr. Wrayburn, I have 
had a bitter trial to-night, and I hope you will 


home. 


, not think me ungrateful, or mysterious, or change- 


able. I am neither; I am wretched. 
member what I said to you. 
care.” 

‘* My dear Lizzie,” he returned, in a low voice, 


Pray re- 
Pray, pray take 


bending over her on the other side; ‘of what? 
Of whom ?” 

‘*Of any one you have lately seen and made 
angry.” 

He snapped his fingers and laughed. “Come,” 
said he, ‘‘since no better may be, Mr. Aaron 
and I will divide this trust, and see you home 
together. Mr. Aaron on that side; I on this 
If perfectly agreeable to Mr. Aaron, the escort 
will now proceed.” 

He knew his power over her. He knew that 
she would not insist upon his leaving her. H 
knew that, her fears for him being aroused, shx 
would be uneasy ii he were out of her sight 
For all his seeming levity and carelessness he 
knew whatever he chose to know of the thoughts 
of her heart. 

And going on at her side, so gayly, regard- 
less of all that had been urged against him; so 
superior in his sallics and self-possession to the 
gloomy constraint of her suitor and the selfish 
petulance of her brother; so faithful to her, as 
it seemed, when her own stock was faitliless ; 
what an immense advantage, what an overpow 
ering influence, were his that night! Add to the 
rest, poor girl, that she had heard him vilified 
for her sake, and that she had suffered for his, 
and where the wonder that his occasional tones 
of serious interest (setting off his carelessness, as 
if it were assumed to calm her), that his lightest 
touch, his lightest look, his very presence beside 
her in the dark common street, were like glimpses 
of an enchanted world, which it was natural for 
jealousy and malice and all meanness to be un- 
able to bear the brightness of, and to gird at as 
bad spirits might. 

Nothing more being said of repairing to Riah’s, 
they went direct to Lizzie’s lodging. A little 
short of the house-door she parted from them, 
and went in alone. 

‘*Mr. Aaron,” said Eugene, when they were 
left together in the street, ‘* with many thanks 
for your company, it remains for me unwillingly 
to say Farewell.” 

‘* Sir,” returned the other, “I give you good- 
night, and I wish that you were not so thought- 
less.” 

**Mr. Aaron,” returned Engene, ‘I give you 
good-night, and I wish (for you are a little dull) 
that you were not so thoughtful.” 

But now, that his part was played out for the 
evening, and when in turning his back upon the 
Jew he came off the stage, he was thoughtful 
himself. ‘* How did Lightwood’s catechism run?” 
he murmured, as he stopped to light his cigar. 
‘* What is to come of it? 
Where are you going? 


What are you doing ? 
We shali soon know 
now. Ah!” with a heavy sigh. 

The heavy sigh was repeated as if by an echo, 
an hour afterward, when Riah, who had been 
sitting on some dark steps in a corner over against 
the house, arose and went his patient way ; stcal- 
ing through the streets in his ancient dress, like 
the ghost of a departed Time. 





OUR MUTU 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ANNIVERSARY OCCASION. 

Tue estimable Twemlow, dressing himself in 
his lodgings over the stable-yard in Duke Street, 
Saint James’s, and hearing the horses at their 
toilet below, finds himself on the whole in a dis- 
advantageous position as compared with the no- 
ble animals at livery. For whereas, 
has no attendant to slap him sounding- 


on the one 
hand, he 
ly and require him in gruff accents to come up 
and come over, still, on the other hand, he has 
no attendant at all; and the mild gentleman's 
finger-joints and other joints working rustily in 
the morning, he could deem it agreeable even to 
be tied up by the countenance at his chamber- 
door, so he were there skillfully rubbed down 
and slushed and sluiced and polished and clothed, 
while himself taking merely a passive part in 
these trying transactions. 

How the fascinating Tippins gets on when ar- 
raying herself for ine bewilderment of the senses 
of men, is known only to the Graces and her 
maid; but perhaps even that engaging creature, 
though not reduced to the self-dep ndence of 
['wemlow, could dispense with a good deal of the 
trouble attendant on the daily restoration of her 
charms, seeing that as to her face and neck this 
adorable divinity is, as it were, a diurnal species 
of lobster—throwing off a shell every forenoon, 
and needing to keep in a retired spot until the 
new crust hardens. 

Howbeit, Twemlow doth at length invest him- 
self with collar and cravat and wristbands to his 
knuckles, and goeth forth to breakfast. And to 
breakfast with whom but his near neighbors, the 
Lammles of Sackville Street, who have imparted 
to him that he will meet his distant kinsman, 
Mr. Fledgeby. The awful Snigsworth might 
taboo and prohibit Fledgeby, but the peaceable 
‘Twemlow reasons, “ If he is my kinsman I didn’t 
make him so, and to meet a man is not to know 
him.” 

It is the first anniversary of the happy mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, and the celebra- 
tion is a breakfast, because a dinner on the de- 
sired scale of sumptuosity can not be achieved 
within less limits than those of the non-existent 
palatial residence of which so many people are 
madly envious. So Twemlow trips with not a 
little stiffness across Piccadilly, sensible of hay 
ing once been more upright in figure and less in 
danger of being knocked down by swift vehicles. 
To be sure that was in the days when he hoped 
for leave from the dread Snigsworth to do some- 
thing, or be something, in life, and before that 
magnificent Tartar issued the ukase, ‘‘ As he 
will never distinguish himself, he must be a poor 
gentleman-pensioner of mine, and let him here- 
by consider himself pensioned.” 

Ah! my Twemlow! Say, little feeble gray 
personage, what thoughts are in thy breast to- 
day, of the Fancy—so still to call her who bruised 
thy heart when it was green and thy head brown 
—and whether it be better or worse, more pain- 
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ful or less, to believe in the Fancy to this hour, 
than to know her for a greedy armor-plated 
crocodile, with no more capacity of imagining 
the delicate and sensitive and tender spot behind 
thy waistcoat, than of going straight at it with 


a knitting-needle. Say likewise, my T'wemlow, 


whether it be the happier lot to be a poor rela- 


tion of the great, or to stand in the wintry slush 
giving the hack horses to drink out of the shal 
low tub at the coach-stand, into which thou hast 


so nearly set thy uncertain foot. Twemlow says 
nothing, and g F 

As he approaches the Lammles’ door, drives 
up a little one-horse carriage, containing Tip 
Tippins, letting down the 
dow, playfully extols the vigilance of her cava- 
lier in being in waiting there to hand her out. 
['wemlow hands her out with as much polite 
gravity as if she were any thing real, and they 
Tippins all abroad about the 
to express that those unsteady 


oes on, 


pins the divine. win- 


proceed up stairs: 
legs, and seeking 
articles are only skipping in their native buoy- 
ancy. 
nd dear Mrs. Lammle and dear Mr. Lammle, 
how do you do, and when are you going down 
to what’s-its-name place—Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
you know—what is it ?—Dun Cow—to claim the 
flitch of bacon? And Mortimer, whose name is 
forever blotted out from my list of lovers, by rea- 
son first of fickleness and then of base desertion, 
how do you do, wretch? And Mr. Wrayburn, 
What can you come for, because we 
are all very sure beforehand that you are not 
going to talk! And Veneering, M.P., 
things going on down at the House, and when 
will you turn out those terrible people for us ? 
And Mrs. Veneering, my dear, can it positively 
be true that you go down to that stifling place 
night after night, to hear those men prose? 
Talking of which, Veneering, why don’t you 


~~ | 
you here é 


how are 


prose, for you haven’t opened your lips there yet, 
and we are dying to hear what you have got to 
say tous! Miss Podsnap, charmed to see you. 
Pa, here? No! Ma, Oh! Mr. 
Boots! Delighted. Mr. This is a 
gathering of the clans. Thus Tippins, and sur- 
veys Fledgeby and outsiders through golden glass, 


neither ? 


3rewer! 


murmuring as she turns about and about, in 
her innocent giddy way, Any body else I know ? 
No, I think not. Nobody there. Nobody there. 
Nobody any where! 

Mr. Lammle, all a-glitter, produces his friend 
Fledgeby, as dying for the honor of presentation 
to Lady Tippins. Fledgeby presented, has the 
air of going to say something, has the air of 
going to say nothing, has an air successively of 
meditation, of resignation, and of desolation, 
backs on Brewer, makes the tour of Boots, and 
fades into the extreme back-ground, feeling for 
his whisker, as if it might have turned up since 
he was there five minutes ago. 

But Lammle has him out again before he has 
so much as completely ascertained the bareness 
of the land. He would seem to be in a bad way, 
Fledgeby ; for Lammle represents him as dying 























































































































































































































































































































again. He is dying now, of want of presenta- 
tion to Twemlow. 

Twemlow offers his hand. Glad to see him. 
“Your mother, Sir, was a connection of mine.” 

“I believe so,” says Fledgeby, ‘“‘ but my mo- 
ther and her family were two.” 

“Are you staying in town?” asks Twem- 
low. 

‘*T always am,” says Fledgeby. 

** You like town,” says Twemlow. But is felled 
flat by Fledgeby’s taking it quite ill, and reply- 
ing, No, He don’t like town. Lammle tries to 
break the force of the fall by remarking that 
some people do not like town. Fledgeby re- 
torting that he never heard of any such case 
but his own, Twemlow goes down again heav- 
ily. 





‘*There is nothing new this morning, I sup- 
pose ?” says Twemlow, returning to the mark 
with great spirit. 

Fledgeby has not heard of any thing. 

‘*No, there’s not a word of news,” says 

} Lammle. 

) ‘Not a particle,” adds Boots. 

L Not an atom,” chimes in Brewer. 

Somehow the execution of this little concert- 
ed piece appears to raise the general spirits as 
with a sense of duty done, and sets the company 
agoing. Every body seems more equal than be- 
fore to the calamity of being in the society of 
every body else. Even Eugene standing in a 
window, moodily swinging the tassel of a blind, 
gives it a smarter jerk now, as if he found him- 
self in better case. 

Breakfast announced. Every thing on table 
showy and gaudy, but with a self-assertingly tem- 
porary and nomadic air on the decorations, as 
boasting that they will be much more showy and 
gaudy in the palatial residence. Mr. Lammle’s 
own particular servant behind his chair ; the An- 
alytical behind Veneering’s chair; instances in 
point that such servants fall into two classes: 
one mistrusting the master’s acquaintances, and 
the other mistrusting the master. Mr. Lammle’s 
servant, of the second class, Appearing to be 
lost in wonder and low spirits because the police 
are so long in coming to take his master up on 
some charge of the first magnitude. 

Veneering, M.P., on the right of Mrs. Lam- 
mle; Twemlow on her left; Mrs. Veneering, 
W.M.P. (wife of Member of Parliament), and 
Lady Tippins on Mr. Lammle’s right and left. 
But be sure that well within the fascination of 
Mr. Lammle’s eye and smile sits little Georgiana. 
And be sure that close to little Georgiana, also 
under inspection by the same gingerous gentle- 
man, sits Fledgeby. 

Oftener than twice or thrice while breakfast 
is in progress Mr. Twemlow gives a little sud- 
den turn toward Mrs. Lammle, and then says to 
her, “I beg your pardon!” This not being 
Twemlow’s usual way, why is it his way to-day ? 
Why, the truth is, Twemlow repeatedly labors 
under the impression that Mrs. Lammle is going | 
to speak to him, and turning finds that it is not | 
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so, and mostly that she has her eyes upon Ve- 
neering. Strange that this impression so abides 
by Twemlow after being corrected, yet so it 
is. 

Lady Tippins partaking plentifully of the fruits 
of the earth (including grape-juice in the cate. 
gory) becomes livelier, and applies herself to 
elicit sparks from Mortimer Lightwood. It js 
always understood among the initiated, that that 
faithless lover must be planted at table opposite 
to Lady Tippins, who will then strike conversa. 
tional fire out of him. In a pause of mastica- 
tion and deglutition, Lady Tippins, contempla- 
ting Mortimer, recalls that it was at our dear 
Veneerings, and in the presence of a party who 
are surely all here, that he told them his story 
of the man from somewhere, which afterward 
became so horribly interesting and vulgarly pop- 
ular. 

** Yes, Lady Tippins,” assents Mortimer; ‘‘as 
they say on the stage, ‘Even so!’” 

‘*Then we expect you,’’ retorts the charmer, 
**to sustain your reputation, and tell us some- 
thing else.” 

‘*Lady Tippins, I exhausted myself for life 
that day, and there is nothing more to be got 
out of me.” 

Mortimer parries thus, with a sense upon him 
that elsewhere it is Eugene and not he who is 
the jester, and that in these circles where Eugene 
persists in being speechless, he, Mortimer, is 
but the double of the friend on whom he has 
founded himself. 

‘** But,” quoth the fascinating Tippins, “I am 
resolved on getting something more out of you. 
Traitor! what is this I hear about another dis- 
appearance ?” 

‘* As it is you who have heard it,” returns 
Lightwood, ‘‘ perhaps you'll tell us.” 

‘*Monster, away!” retorts Lady Tippins. 
“Your own Golden Dustman referred me to 
you.” 

Mr. Lammle striking in here, proclaims aloud 
that there is a sequel to the story of the man 
from somewhere. Silence ensues upon the proc- 
lamation. 

**T assure you,” says Lightwood, glancing 
round the table, ‘‘ I have nothing to tell.” But 
Eugene adding in a low voice, ‘‘ There, tell it, 
tell it!” he corrects himself with the addition, 
‘¢ Nothing worth mentioning.” 

Boots and Brewer immediately perceive that 
it is immensely worth mentioning, and become 
politely clamorous. Venecring is also visited by 
a perception to the same effect. But it is under- 
stood that his attention is now rather used up, 
and difficult to hold, that being the tone of the 
House of Commons. 

** Pray don’t be at the trouble of composing 
yourselves to listen,” says Mortimer Lightwood, 
‘*because I shall have finished long before you 
have fallen into comfortable attitudes. It’s 
like—” 

‘¢Tt’s like,” impatiently interrupts Eugene, 
“the children’s narrative : 


, 


***Tll tell you a story 
‘“ Of Jack a Manory, 
***And now my story's begun; 
*** ]'ll tell you another 
** *Of Jack and his brother, 
‘-* And now my story is done.’ 

—Get on, and get it over!” 

Eugene says this with a sound of vexation in 
his voice, leaning back in his chair and looking 
balefully at Lady Tippins, who nods to him as 
her dear Bear, and playfully insinuates that she (a 
self-evident proposition) is seauty, and he Beast. 

“Phe reference,” proceeds 
I suppose to be made by my 
enslaver Opposite, is to the 


Mortimer, “ which 
honorable and fair 
following circum- 
stance. Very lately, the young woman, Lizzie 
Hexam, daughter of the late Jesse Hexam, oth- 
erwise Gaffer, who will be remembered to have 
found the body of the man from somewhere, mys- 
teriously received, she knew not from whom, an 
explicit retractation of the charges made against 
her father by another water-side character of the 
name of Riderhood. 
cause little Rogue Riderhood—I am tempted into 
the paraphrase by remembering the charming 
wolf who would have rendered socicty a great 
service if he had devoured Mr. Riderhood’s fa- 
ther and mother in their infancy—had previous- 
ly played fast and loose with the said charges, 
and, in fact, abandoned them. However, the 
retractation I have mentioned found its way into 
Lizzie Hexam’s hands, with a general flavor on 


Nobody believed them, be- 


it of having been favored by some anonymous 
messenger in a dark cloak and slouched hat, 
and was by her forwarded, in her father’s vindi- 
cation, to Mr. Boffin, my client. You will ex- 
cuse the phraseology of the shop, but as I never 
had another client, and in all likelihood never 
shall have, I am rather proud of him as a natu- 
ral curiosity probably unique.” 

Although as easy as usual on the surface, 
Lightwood is not quite as easy as usual below 
it. With an air of not minding Eugene at all, 
he feels that the subject is not altogether a safe 
one in that connection. 

‘he natural curiosity which forms the sole 
ornament of my professional museum,” he re- 
sumes, ‘‘hereupon desires his Secretary—an in- 
dividual of the hermit-crab or oyster species, 
and whose name, I think, is Chokesmith—but 
it doesn’t in the least matter—say Artichoke— 
to put himself in communication with Lizzie 
Hexam. Artichoke professes his readiness so 
to do, endeavors to do so, but fails.” 

‘*Why fails?” asks Boots. 

“ How fails ?” asks Brewer. 

** Pardon me,” returns Lightwood, ‘‘I must 
postpone the reply for one moment, or we shall 
have an anti-climax. Artichoke failing sig- 
nally, my client refers the task to me: his pur- 
pose being to advance the interests of the object 
of his search. I proceed to put myself in com- 
munication with her; I even happen to possess 
some special means,” with a glance at Eugene, 
‘*of putting myself in communication with her ; 
but I fail too, because she has vanished.” 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


“ Vanished !” is the general echo, 
‘* Disappeared,” says Mortimer. 
knows how, nobody knows when, 
where. 


nobody knows 
And so ends the story to which my hon- 
orable and fair enslaver opposite referred.” 
Tippins, with a bewitching little scream, opines 
that we shall every one of us be murdered in 
our beds, us 
Mrs. Vene¢ ring, 
mysteries 


Eugene eyes her as if some of 
would be enough for him. 
W.M.P., remarks that 
make one afraid of leaving Baby. 
M.P., wishes to be informed 
a second-hand air of seeing the Right Honora- 
ble Gentleman at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment in his place) whether it is intended to be 


these social 
Veneering, 


with something of 


conveyed that the vanished person has been spir- 
ited away or otherwise harmed? Instead of 
Lightwood’s answering, Eugene answers, and 
No, no, no; he 
doesn’t mean that; he means voluntarily van- 


answers hastily and vexedly: ‘ 


ished—but utterly—completely.” 

However, the great subject of the happiness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lammle must not be allowed 
to vanish with the other vanishments—with the 
vanishing of the murderer, the vanishing of Ju- 
lius Handford, the vanishing of Lizzie Hexam— 
and therefore Veneering must recall the present 
sheep to the pen from which they have strayed 
Who so fit to discourse of the happiness of Mr 
and Mrs. Lammle, they being the dearest and 
oldest friends he has in the world; or what au- 
dience so fit for him to take into his confidence 
as that audience, a noun of multitude or signi 
fying many, who are all the oldest and dearest 
friends he So Veneering, 
without the formality of rising, launches into 
familiar oration, gradually toning into the Par- 
liamentary sing-song, in which he sees at that 


has in the world? 


board his dear friend Twemlow, who on that 
twelvemonth on his dear friend 
Lammle the fair hand of his dear friend So- 
phronia, and in which he also sees at that board 
his dear friends Boots and Brewer, whose rally- 
ing round him at a period when his dear friend 
Lady Tippins likewise rallied round him—ay, 
and in the foremost rank—he can never forget 
But he is free to 
confess that he misses from that board his dear 
old friend Podsnap, though he is weil repres¢ nt- 
And 
he further sees at that board (this he announces 
with pomp, as if exulting in the powers of an 
extraordinary telescope) his friend Mr. Fledge 
by, if he will permit him to call him so. For all 
of these reasons, and many more which he right 
well knows will have occurred to persons of your 


day bestowed 


while memory holds her seat. 


ed by his dear young friend Georgiana. 


exceptional acuteness, he is here to submit t 

you that the time has arrived when, with ow 
hearts in our glasses, with tears in our eyes, 
with blessings on our lips, and in a general way 
with a profusion of gammon and spinach in our 
emotional larders, we should one and all drink 
to our dear friends the Lammles, wishing them 
many many years as happy as the last, and many 
many friends as congenially united as them- 
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selves. And this he will add, that Anastatia | 
Veneering (who is instantly heard to weep) is | 
formed on the same model as her old and chosen | 
friend Sophronia Lammle, in respect that she is 
devoted to the man whe wooed and won her, 
and nobly discharges the duties of a wife. 

Seeing no better way out of it, Veneering 
here pulls up his oratorical Pegasus extremely 
short, and plumps down, clean over his head, 
with: ‘* Lammle, God bless you!” | 

Then Lammle. Too much of him every way; | 
pervadingly too much nose of a coarse wrong 
shape, and his nose in his mind and his man- | 
ners; too much smile to be real; too much 
frown to be false; too many large teeth to be 
visible at once without suggesting a bite. He 
thanks you, dear friends, for your kindly greet- 
ing, and hopes to receive you—it may be on the 
next of these delightful occasions—in a residence 
better suited to your claims on the rites of hos- 
pitality. - He will never forget that at Veneer- 
ing’s he first saw Sophronia. Sophronia will 
never forget that at Veneering’s she first saw 
him. They spoke of it soon after they were 
married, and agreed that they would never for- 
get it. In fact, to Veneering they owe their 
union. They hope to show their sense of this 
some day (‘* No, no,” from Veneering)—oh yes, 
yes, and let him rely upon it, they will if they 
ean! His marriage with Sophronia was not a 
marriage of interest on either side: she had her 
little fortune, he had his little fortune: they join- 
ed their little fortunes: it was a marriage of 
pure inclination and suitability. Thank you! 
Sophronia and he are fond of the society of 
young people; but he is not sure that their 
house would be a good house for young people 
proposing to remain single, since the contempla- 
tion of its domestic bliss might induce them to 
change their minds. He will not apply this to 
any one present; certainly not to their darling | 
little Georgiana. Again thank you! Neither, 
by-the-by, will he apply it to his friend Fiedge- 
by. He thanks Vencering for the feeling man- | 
ner in which he referred to their common friend 
Fledgeby, for he holds that gentleman in the 
highest estimation. Thank you. In fact (re- 
turning unexpectedly to Fledgeby), the better 
you know him, the more you find in him that 
you desire toknow. Againthank you! In his 
dear Sophronia’s name and in his own, thank 
you! 

Mrs. Lammle has sat quite still, with her eyes 
cast down upon the table-cloth. As Mr. Lam- 
mle’s address ends, Twemlow once more turns 
to her involuntarily, not cured yet of that often- 
recurring impression that she is going to speak 
to him, 
to him. 








This time she really is going to speak | 
Veneering is talking with his other | 
next neighbor, and she speaks in a low voice. | 
**Mr. Twemlow.” | 
He answers, ‘I beg your pardon? Yes?” | 
Still a little doubtful, because of her not looking | 
at him. 
**You have the soul of a gentleman, and I | 








know I may trust you. Will you give me the 
opportunity of saying a few words to you when 
you come up stairs?” ; 

** Assuredly. I shall be honored,” 

‘*Don’t seem to do so, if you please, and 
don’t think it inconsistent if my manner should 
be more careless than my words, 
watched.” 

Intensely astonished, Twemlow puts his hand 
to his forehead, and sinks back in his chair med 
itating. Mrs. Lammle rises. All rise. The 
ladies go up stairs. The gentlemen soon saun- 
ter after them. Fledgeby has devoted the inter. 
val to taking an observation of Boots’s whiskers, 
Brewer's whiskers, and Lammle’s whiskers, and 
considering which pattern of whisker he would 
prefer to produce out of himself by friction, if 
the Genie of the cheek would only answer to his 
rubbing. 


I may bk 


In the drawing-room, groups form as usual. 
Lightwood, Boots, and Brewer flutter like moths 
around that yellow wax-candle—guitering down, 
and with some hint of a winding-sheet in it— 
Lady Tippins. Outsiders cultivate Vencering, 
M.P., and Mrs. Veneering, W.M.P. Lammle 
stands with folded arms, Mephistophelean in a 
corner, with Georgiana and Fledgeby. Mrs. 
Lammle, on a sofa by a table, invites Mr. Twem- 
low’s attention to a book of portraits in her hand. 

Mr. Twemlow takes his station on a settee 
before her, and Mrs. Lammle shows him a por- 
trait. 

‘* You have reason to be surprised,” she says, 


| softly, ‘* but I wish you wouldn't look so.” 


Disturbed Twemlow, making an effort not to 
look so, looks much more so. 

‘*T think, Mr. Twemlow, you never saw that 
distant connection of yours before to-day ?” 

‘*No, never.” 

‘*Now that you do see him, you see what he 
is. You are not proud of him?” 

‘To say the truth, Mrs. Lammle, no.’ 

**Tf you knew more of him, you would be less 
inclined to acknowledge him. Here is another 
portrait. What do you think of it?” 

Twemlow has just presence of mind enough to 
say aloud: ‘‘ Very like! Uncommonly like!” 

“You have noticed, perhaps, whom he favors 
with his attentions? You notice where he is 
now, and how engaged ?” 

**Yes. But Mr. Lammle—” 

She darts a look at him which he can not 
comprehend, and shows him another portrait. 

‘*Very good; is it not?” 

‘‘Charming!” says Twemlow. 

‘© So like as to be almost a caricature ?—Mr. 


| Twemlow, it is impossible to tell you what the 


struggle in my mind has been, before I could 
bring myself to speak to you as I do now. It is 
only in the conviction that I may trust you nev- 
er to betray me, that I can proceed. Sincerely 
promise me that you never will betray my con- 
fidence—that you will respect it, even though 
you may no longer respect me—and I shall be 


as satisfied as if you had sworn it.” 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


‘*Madam, on the honor of a poor gentle- 


man—” 
‘“*Thank you. Mr. 

I'wemlow, I implore you to save that child!” 
“That child ?” 
“ Georgianas 


I can desire no more. 


She will be 
will be inveigled and married to that connection 
It is a partnership affair, a money- 
speculation. She strength of will or 
haracter to help herself, and she is on the brink 
of being sold into wretchedness for life.” 

‘*Amazing! But what can J do to prevent 
it?” demands Twemlow, shocked and bewilder- 
ed to the last degree. 

‘‘Here is another portrait. 
is it?” 

Aghast at the light manner of her throwing 
her head back to look at it critically, Twemlow 
still dimly perceives the expediency of throwing 
his own head back, and does so. ‘Though he 
no more sees the portrait than if it were in 
China. 

**Decidedly not good,” says Mrs. Lammle. 
‘*Stiff and exaggerated !” 

* And ex—” 
ished 
trails off into 

“Mr. Twemlow, your word will have weight 
with her pompous, self-blinded father. You 
know how much he makes of your family. Lose 
no time. Warn him.” 

‘* But warn him against whom ?” 

“ Against me.” 


sacrificed. She 
of yours. 


has no 


And not good, 


But Twemlow, in his demol- 


state, can not command the word, and 


**_actly so.” 


3y great good fortune Twemlow receives a 
timulant at this critical instant. The 
lant is Lammle’s voice. 

** Sophronia, my de 


stimu 


“ar, What portraits are you 
showing Twemlow ?” 

** Public characters, Alfred.” 

**Show him the last of me.” 

**Yes, Alfred.” 

She puts the book down, takes another book 
up, turns the leaves, and presents the portrait 
to Twemlow. 

“That is the last of Mr. Lammle. Do you 
think it good ?—Warn her father against me. 
I deserve it, for I have been in the scheme from 
the first. It is my husband’s scheme, your con- 
nection’s, and mine. I tell you this, only t 
show you the necessity of the poor little foolish 
affectionate creature’s being befriended and res- 
cued. You will not repeat this to her father. 
You will spare me so far, and spare my hus- 
band. For, though this celebration of to-day 
is all a mockery, he is my husband, and we must 
live-—Do you think it like ?” 

Twemlow, in a stunned condition, feigns to 
compare the portrait in his hand with the orig- 
inal looking toward him from his Mephistophe- 
lean corner. 


END OF THE SECOND 
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‘** Very well indeed!” are at length the words 
which Twemlow with great difficulty extracts 
from himself. 

‘*T am glad you think so. 
myself consider it the best. 
dark. 


Mr. 


On the whole, I 
The ; 

Now here, for instance, is another 
Lammle—” 
gut I don't 


way,” Twemlow 


of 
don’t 


he 


understand; I see my 


stammers, as falters over 
the book with his ‘* Tow warn 
Tell him how 


I—I—am get- 


glass at his eye. 
not tell 
Tell him how little? 
ting lost.” 

‘*Tell him I am a match-maker; tell him I 
am an artful and designing woman; tell him 
of 


her father, and him ? 


much ? 


is best out 
Tell him 


they will all be true. 


you are sure his daughter my 


house and my company any such 
You know 
what a puffed-up man he is, and how easily you 
Tell 
as will give him the alarm and 
make him careful of her, and spare me the rest 
Mr. Twemlow, I feel my sudden degradation in 
your eyes; familiar as I am with my degrada 


tion in my own eyes, I keenly feel the change 


things of me; 


can cause his vanity to take the alarm. 
him as much 


that must have come upon me in yours, in these 
last few sut I trust to your good 
faith with me as implicitly as when I began 


moments. 


If you knew how often I have tried to speak to 
I want 
no new promise from you on my own account, 


you to-day you would almost pity me. 


for I am satisfied, and I always shall be satis 
fied, with the promise you 
can venture to say no more, for I see 
watched. 


have give n me I 
that I am 
If you would set my mind at rest 


with the assurance that you will interpose with 
girl, 
book before you return it to me, and I shall 
know what you mean, and deeply thank you in 
my heart.—Alfred, Mr. Twemlow thinks the last 


one the best, and quite agrees with you and 


the father and save this harmless close that 


me. 

Alfred advances. The groups break up. Lady 
Tippins rises to go, and Mrs. Veneering follows 
her leader. For the moment Mrs. Lammle does 
not turn to them, but remains looking at Twem- 
low looking at Alfred’s portrait throug 


glass. 


h his eye- 
The moment past, Twemlow drops his 
eye-glass at its ribbon’s length, rises, and closes 
the book with an emphasis which makes that 
fragile nursling of the fairies, Tippins, start. 

Then good-by and good-by, and charming 
occasion worthy of the Golden Age, and more 
about the flitch of bacon, and the like of that; 
and Twemlow goes staggering across Piccadilly 
with his hand to his forehead, and is nearly run 
down by a flushed letter-cart, and at last drops 
safe in his easy-chair, innocent good gentleman, 
with his hand to his forehead still, and his head 
in a whirl. 


BOOK. 


















































































































































































































































































































ULTRAMARINE VIEWS. 
Zz who listen with credulity to the whis- | 
pers of Fancy, and believe” the ravings 
of mad sailors and mendacious poets, listen to a 
history more veracious than, and equally in- | 
structive with, that of Rasselas, Prince of Abys- | 
sinia! 

I would remark, by way of preface, that there 
are two modes of seeing one’s friends off for an 
ocean voyage: First. You may linger on board 
with them until the ‘last syllable of recorded | 
[New York] time” is uttered by the warning 
bell, then, retreating to the dock, with dislocat- 
ing backward glances, you may again repeat the 
round of affectionate adieus by telegraph ; and 
climbing, finally, some perilous roof or rigging, | 
you may make frenzied demonstrations toward 
them, with whatsoever of your members are not 
required for the preservation of your physical 
equilibrium, until the last trace of the vessel 
has vanished. Svcond. You may establish your 
friends comfortably on board, make the actual 
hand-shakings and audible good-bys as earnest 
as you please, then turn resolutely away and 
return to your wife, your merchandise, or your 
moutons, with a heart more or less heavy. 

In the first instance, you condemn your de- 
parting friends to the tortures of the rack. He 
must be on the alert for every signal you vouch- 
safe him—stretching the facial muscles to their 
utmost tension, and making spasmodic lurches 
at the retreating shore, with the grace and—it 
it must be confessed, at last—with the sensibili- 
ty of a frog, for the heart is paralyzed with the 
unnatural strain, and subsides as far as possible, 
leaving only its sullen servitor, the body, to do 
the last offices. Add to this unselfish consider- 
ation the fact that the agony is reciprocal; time 
seems interminable; the steamer crawls; you 
recall him of the ** Thief and the Cordolier,” who 
‘*Oft fitted the halter, oft traversed the cart, 

And often took leave, but seemed loth to depart”— 





and are on the verge of a delirious wish for the 
mortal tightening of the halter, or at least find 
the moment when you and your friend become 
mutually invisible absolute bliss. 

In the other case, your friend is left at liberty 
to bring all his powers at once to bear upon his 
novel surroundings, and adjust them for the 
voyage ; and you may be confident that his fond 
memory of yourself is brightened by the recent 
exhibition of loving consideration. 

So our friends bade us good-by a month ago, 
first stocking our state-room with ammunition 
for the coming battle. Yet I confess (such is 
the weakness of my peculiarly-human nature) 
that when our fellow-passengers were seen all 
madly tip-toeing, nodding, and gesticulating at 
the densely-crowded pier, I, forsaken at once of | 
my philosophy and my philosophical friends, did 
deliberately select an inoffensive stranger, whom 
idleness rather than affection had obviously 
drawn to the spot among the surging mass, and 
wave toward him an impassioned adieu! And 
though doubtless an undeserved, it was an un- 
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speakable relief, to recognize at the last moment 
a bona side relative, who, detained past the hour 
of sailing, smiled the farewell he was too late to 
speak, 

Sut gradually all objects upon the shore faded, 
and those about us come into sharp relief. First, 
foremost, and chiefest throughout the voyage, 
the veritable little ‘* Commodore” who rules the 
waves of Liliput; him upon whom his sponsors, 
with prophetic ken, conferred the modest name 
of GrorGr Wasuincton Morrison, surnamed 
Nutr! Whereupon, it seems, the little victim, 
instead of imitating that historic infant who ran 
away from home at the age of two years because 
he understood his friends were going to call him 
Caleb, thwarted destiny by declining to add as 
many cubits to his stature as there were stories 
to his name, and became one of the wonders 


| prodigally showered on the country of Niagara 
| and the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. 


Exhilarated by the prospect of such a com- 
pagnon du voyage, we descended to inspect our 
quarters—we consisting, primarily, of the young 
divine off on sick leave; and, secondarily, of his 
wife, in the ré/e of Dragon (for this trip only, it 
is to be hoped ), guarding from overmuch speech 
and sight-seeing, and ‘‘all the miseries which in 
this life do either accompany or flow from” the 
travels of a lone man. 

The state-room struck dismay to the heart 
and nostrils of No. 2, whose first voyage was yet 
before her, being in size, odor, and general at- 
mospheric effect, like a neglected refrigerator, 
situated in the interior of the vessel, with no air 
or light save that doled out, second-hand, by the 
port-holes of the outer-cabins. Fortunately, the 
paucity of passengers enabled the purser to res- 
cue us from a dungeon where instant mould and 
decay would have been our fate, and we had 
soon set up such of our household gods as were 
portable and sea-worthy in a room intended for 
the aggravation of as many cabin passengers as 
made the first voyage on record. 

Returning to the deck after dinner (which 
proved the only meal throughout the voyage 
when dishes aud meats were not oppositely elec- 
trified), we caught the sunset on the wing; but 
all its golden glory was to our eyes only the 
sacred nimbus about a little downy head lying in 
its crib far away—farther and farther away with 
every revolution of the wheels, 

Eighty-five hours of unintermittent sea-sick- 
ness, aggravated by head winds blowing a gale! 
Can I be absolved if I confess that I was almost 
goaded into sympathy with a certain desperate 
woman who, overtaken by a storm during a 
voyage, exclaimed, ‘‘ If I ever get safe to shore 
again, I never’ll trust myself in the hands of 
Providence so much again ?” 

For several hours No. 2 found consolation in 
the fact of suffering alone (that must be a very 


| shabby misery whose love of company would sac- 


rifice even its dearest friends); but at last the door 
burst open, and a tall ghost appeared with a 


lemon under one arm, a flask under the other, 


and holding fast a heavily-freighted dinner- 
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plate. After a valiant struggle the apparition 
succumbed in a long captivity to nausea and 
Miss Braddon. The latter subjugation was a 
little triumph to No. 2, who, during her prepara- 
tions for the voyage, had been adjured to for- 
swear all literature save that conducive to the 
severest inquisition into the Italian language. 
During the reign of terror which ensued we 
ceased to congratulate ourselves upon the capac- 
itv of our room to hold ‘‘a few souls, that is, 
inasmuch as objects propelled gather 
force from distance, and objects half a foot re- 
moved from our berths were absolutely unattain- 


eight,” 


ye. 

Having onee perpetrated an Essay on the 
‘‘ Depravity of Inanimate Things,” I lay, despe- 
rately clutching the side of my berth, and medi- 
tated a salt-water sequel, together with some ob- 
servations upon the ‘‘ Animation of Depraved 
Things.” The Lion and Unicorn, stamped upon 
toilet and table ware, took to themselves wings 
and contended wildly in mid air. The priest’s 
robes and the matron’s crinoline make witch- 
excursions over and around us. In the midst 
of our distress we derived grim amusement from 
the suggestion ‘*how romantic for a bridal tour!” 
and felicitated ourselves upon bonds thoroughly 
seasoned to ** better or worser.”’ 
Possibly ‘ Bri- 
tannia rules the waves” no longer, or Thanks- 
giving-Day, 1864, would have been less calm 
and beautiful. 

Obedient to Father Abraham, we gave thanks, 
even ‘*by sea,”’ for our country, and so much the 


3ut a brighter day dawned. 


more as the day of her redemption draws nigh. 
Spurred by patriotism and the stewardess, I 
‘*made an effort” which would have mollified 
even Mrs. Chick by its magnitude, and emerged 
from my berth. 

To lift one’s head from the pillow, and find 
hair which was double ratted and waterfalled 
a@ /a mode, four days before, stiffened into an al- 
most impenetrable conglomerate by a supererog- 
atory cascade of Brown’s Jamaica Ginger; to 
feel one’s mortal body dimpled with painful de- 
pressions exactly corresponding to the various 
lemons, bottles of ammonia, chloroform, etc., 
with which misguided friendship has strewn 
one’s bed; to drag one’s self to the wash-bowl and 
find there Seidlitz powders, pomade, tonic pills, 
Croton oil, jewelry, and cough mixture, triturated 
into a pleasing compound by the revolutions of 
a hair-brush, a Balmoral boot, and a French Tes- 
tament; to attempt one’s toilet while the great 
vessel plunges on, and the noisy screw and one’s 
dizzy head revolve discordantly, and one’s con- 
valescent husband sits by alternately laughing 
and exhorting; all this and more I found it to 
go down to the sea in ships. 

Half-coaxed and half-dragged upward, I en- 
countered in the gangway a Canadian youth 
whose wobegone aspect exactly expressed my 
feelings. He dragged out a miserable existence 
on shipboard by alternately asking and follow- 
ing the advice of the passengers, one after the 
other, in regard to his sea-malady. In the pres- 


vei 


ent instance he was conscientiously engaged in 
swallowing with tears and groans a huge tum- 
bler of hot rum and water, the prescription of 
the last individual consulted. In the midst of 
his struggles a bluff, hearty Scotchman, whos« 
very presence was an offense to such misery as 
ours, appeared upon the scene with the excla- 
mation, ** Hoot mon! What hae there 
rum ? 
The piteous look and accent of the sufferer ar 
indescribable as he turned reproachfully upo 
his tormentor and faltered out, ‘‘ Ye're allus 
tellin’ what’s bad for a man but never what's 
good!” 

Mounting to the upper deck I beheld, for th 
first time, ** water, water ¢ very W here,” and was 
Mindless of ¢« very 
thing but the law of gravitation and the instinct 


ve 


The worst thing in the wurrld for ve!’ 


content with a single glance. 


of self-preservation, I sank down upon the planks 
and held fast to the railing. The litthke Commo- 
dore came to the rescue with fatherly advice as 
to the disposition of my person and drapery, and 
then strode the deck aggravatingly on his firm 
little legs. 
nice old gentleman who is to be found in every 
company of travelers, who is inevitably reminded 
by every thing which occurs, or does not occur, 
of ‘‘a most remarkable circumstance.” Beam- 
ing on me mildly, he proceeded to relate (apro- 
pos of nothing) some facts relative to the ‘* most 
remarkable resemblance” between himself and a 
certain Captain Tuey, whom he had never seen 
It would seem that all mankind were in league 


Presently also appeared the typical 


to confound these ‘‘ remarkable” counterparts 
***Pon my honor, a most remarkable circum 

stance! One day I was walking in Liverpoo! 
when a strange gentleman came up to me in th 

most friendly manner, seizing both my hands, 
and said, ‘Why, Captain Tuey! when did your 
ship arrive?’ ‘You are laboring under a mis- 
take, Sir,’ I replied; ‘my name is not Tuey.’ 
‘Not Captain Tuey? Impossible! A most re- 
markable resemblance, ‘pon my honor!’ The 
very next day the same gentleman crossed the 
street to meet me, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Tuey! 
Here you are at last! A great joke happened 
yesterday. I met a man who was as like you as 
two peas, and I asked him when his ship got in! 
On another occasion I went to the office and in- 
quired if there were any letters for me. ‘ Yes, 
Sir. Yes, Sir,adozen!’ And, ’pon my honor, 
the postman handed me a package of letters 
every one of which was addressed to Captain 
In default of any perceptible 
point No. l suggested an appendix to these ‘‘ re- 
markable circumstances,” to the effect, that, once 
upon a time, said old gentleman and Captain 
Tuey were on the point of making each other's 
acquaintance; indeed they actually ran into 
each other in the hall of a hotel, but each sup- 
posing the other to be his own reflection in 
a mirror turned and walked the other way. 
After the nice old gentleman had resumed his 
‘*constitutional,” which consisted of one hun- 
dred deck-lengths daily, my vis-a-vis at tab] 

took his place as my entertainer. This lady, 


Tuey,” ete., ete. 
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English, but for thirty years resident in Canada, 
a person of great kindliness, sense, and cultiva- 
tion, offered a sentiment which is worthy of 
record as an exponent of British intelligence in 
regard to America. After some pleasant chit- 
chat came the inquiry, ‘“‘ You are from the 
States, are you not?” With justifiable pride, 
augmented by four days of sea and home sick- 
ness, I replied, ‘‘Oh yes; from Massachu- 
setts :’’ and was petrilied by the response of my 
lady (who subsequently stated that she had vis- 
ited Joston). ‘ Ah, Massachusetts; that must 
be one of the States of the South, I suppose ?” 
Must itindeed! Exhilarated by this sentiment, 
together with the keen air, and the ‘‘ Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” rendered impressively by the 


mighty voice of George Washington Morrison | 


Nutt, [ found myself at eight bells equal to a 
place at the Thanksgiving-table, which was set 
apart for loyal Americans through the manage- 
ment of our obliging fellow-passenger, the au- 
thor of ‘* Harper's Guide-Book”—a thorough 
cosmopolitan, but always « true American. 

We number perhaps fifteen. We notice at 
other tables some who should be with us. We 
pardon the defection of the litthe Commodore, 
not in consideration of his ‘* peculiar position,” 
which is plead apologetically, but of his pecu- 


liar size; and meditate profoundly upon the | 


awful majesty of the British Cerberus, which 
extorts a sop from even this atom of humanity, 
two thousand miles from its domain! On the 
other side of the gulf there are also a cadaverous 
Frenchman, whose cotton-mill General Sherman 
has fired, and who maintains, with hunger-bit- 
ten lips, ‘*You are meestaken! there are too 
mooch to eat to Richmond!”—and a Texan 
blockade-runner, too honest to take an oath he 
means to break, and consequently on his way 
homeward by this circuitous route; together 
with two or three others less pardonable. So 
much for the goats. 

At our table all is peace. We include a 
German, an Englishman (all things are pos- 
sible!), a Neapolitan, and a Spaniard, besides 
those ‘‘to the manner born:” but in loyalty to 
the old flag (which, in diminutive proportions, 
floats above a royal sirloin, in honor of the day) 
we are one. 

The young divine gives thanks, during which 
solemnity the noise at the opposite table is sug- 
gestive, and the Lion and Unicorn upon the 
panel above us, and upon the china and silver 
before us, wax more than ever rampant. 

A turkey of portentous magnitude of course 
holds the place of honor, and proves of loyal 
flavor, although at first I smell treason or insult 
in its unnational garniture of sausage-chains. 

I venture to say there was no more cheery 
table in all Yankeedom that day than that on 
board the good ship City of Baltimore, save 
when the toast ‘‘ Our friends at home’’ suffused 
our eyes with telescopic tears, which brought 
dear faces (and chief of all to us that precious 
little tenant of the crib, far away) too tenderly 
near us. 


$$$ ——————_____ 

This proved to me almost the only white- 
marked day of all the voyage. 

My apparition in the cabin was as uncertain 
as that of the most erratic of comets; but when- 
ever I emerged, the little Commodore appeared 
as a star of the first magnitude. He was on 
terms of equal familiarity with the genial Cay- 
tain and the imperturbable Boots; and no vi 
situdes of weather or eccentricities of motion | 


power to jostle his charming good-nature. I re- 
call, however, one peculiarly tempestuous even- 
ing, when the little elf would have been phys- 
ically capsized had it not been for the aid and 
comfort of a friendly candlestick, to which lhe 
held fast until the vessel recovered its balance. 
A moment after he gallantly offered me the sup- 
port of his puissant arm in crossing the cabin. 

But another storm overtook us; I descend 
again into the inexpressibly disagreeable depths, 
and see neither sun nor star for many hours. 

The cabin-boy (whose society is edifying, al- 
though his proffers of food are, to say the least, 
ill-timed) at last reports that ‘* her jib is carried 
away.” I am rather glad of it; for although I 
have the vaguest impression as to what a jib 
may be, yet I suspect it of collusion with the 
wind and waves in Our recent horrors, and re- 
joice in its final assumption, 

The Captain had rashly promised that, al- 
though we should lose our own appetite for food 
at the beginning of the voyage, we should ac- 
quire that of a horse subsequently. Our journey 
drew to its end, with no realization of this equine 
characteristic, unless it be an inordinate craving 
for green grass, which, on the eleventh day afte: 
our departure, was appeased by the vision of the 
beautiful coast of Ireland. Antzus was not 
more invigorated by the touch of mother earth 
thau I by the sight. The terrors and discom- 
forts of the voyage faded likeadream. I found 
myself gazing complacently, for the first time, 
upon the exquisite tints of the waves; I listened 
admiringly to the dolorous refrain of the sailors 
(‘* Draw boys, bully boys, draw!”); I even 
hummed, feelingly, ‘‘ A life on the ocean-wave,” 
and ** The sea, the sea, the open sea!” Never- 
theless, the little black water-spider, yclept a 
pilot-boat, was as welcome to my eyes as the re- 
turn of the dove to the sea-sick patriarch. 

Now culminated the glory of our little Com- 
modore, who assumed command of the vessel, 
and took us in to Queenstown. Equipped in 
his dazzling uniform, which the English pas- 
sengers are told, and solemnly believe, is his by 
right of an actual commission from the United 
States Navy, and brandishing a little sword 
(which is affirmed to be the gift of his brethren 
in arms), he stood upon the official ‘‘ bridge,” 
and received the pilot with a gracious ‘* How 
are you, Murphy!"—while the Captain, holding 
himself humbly in the back-ground, chuckled 
convulsively, with something of the emotion 
with which a good-natured elephant might re- 
gard the mimicry of a small mouse. 

The burly Irish pilot saluted instinctively, but 
his hair bristled with superstitious awe at the 
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apparition of the elfin admiral ; and I suspect it 
is small thanks we owe to the bewildered Mur- 
phy that we did not come to grief that day in 
the harbor. Doubtless, Murphys of the third 
ind fourth generation will listen with bated 
ath to the recital of their grandsire’s pilot- 
of the little water-sprite. 
At Queenstown we land the Texan (who finds 
» or four blockade-runners awaiting orders 
neutral British waters) and the majority of 
‘rage passengers. ‘The next morning, at 10 
o'clock, we behold the shipping of Liverpool with 
unutterable joy. On of the tide we 
land by means of a tender, and as we are trans- 
ferred to its deck the little hero of our voyage 
‘*Three cheers for Captain M——!” 
adding, naively, ‘‘for I think he needs them.” 
We all respond with a will, for Commodore and 
Captain are universal favorites. Whereupon 
» amiable little Nutt, pleased with his success, 
‘* Three for all the, 


n 


account 


sts 


pipes pleasantly, cheers 


Mauthly Reeard ov 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 31st of January. Th« 

capture of Savannah and Hood’s retreat South- 
ward from Tennessee concluded the campaign of 
1864. Up to that time the war for the Union had 
n for the most part a repeated series of cam- 
paigns along the border, or at important points along 
rarely overstepping certain pretty well 
Virginia and Tennessee had been 
the great battle-grounds of the war. Two great 
inroads, however, had been made in the western 
part of the Confederacy. The capture of Vicks- 
burg in 18 ured to the Federal armies u 
listurbed possession of the Mississippi River to its 


the 
lefined limits. 


coast, 


33 had se - 
mouth, and a partial sway over a wide strip of Mis- 
sissippi on the one side, and of Arkansas and Loui- 
siana on the other. From Cairo to New Orleans 
the Federal gun-boats paroled the river, absolutely 
preventing communication between the Confederate 

rmies on either side. Prom Chattanooga, also, on 
the southern border of Tennessee, Sherman bad ad- 
vanced through Georgia; in the first stage, and by 
the rugged marches and severe battles of the sum- 
mer campaign, transferring his military centre to 
Atlanta, and in the second stage, by an easy prom- 
enade, in the months of November and December, 
to Savannah on the Atlantic coast. 
upon this second stage, he had left a campaign be- 
hind him and a skillful general to decide it ; while 
he was investing Savannah Hood was being de- 
feated and driven from before Nashville. By this 
movement through Georgia Sherman, if he had not 
permanently bisected the cis-Atlantic portion of the 
Confederacy, had at least done so temporarily, by 
a pretty thorough mutilation of the railroad system 
centring at Atlanta. 

Such was the military situation in the South and 
West at the close of our last Record. A new era of 
the war had begun. The Confederacy, by its re- 
verses in the Shenandoah and in Tennessee, had 
been driven to a purely defensive policy, and, even 
for the purposes of defense, had been so far exhaust- 
ed as to be able against three grand armies to oppose 
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garrulous or mischievous fellow-pas 
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added to the stock of h 
at Leeds, 
American question during the 
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the 


is funny old pate. 
of 


vovage, whether 


consul whose management 


with rebel Columbians or gainsaying Britons, 


has been always fair and admirable, returns to 


his official duties. i re Washington Morri- 
son Nutt takes the high road to fame, and on dit 
Ith, and P 


vays, and so ends the 


ss, hea leasure 


to matrimony. 
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history of my first voyage. 


seekers 


f Current Curnts. 


but one—namely, Lee’s army in Virginia. 
1 from Citv Point, 
a distance 


army was immediately threaten 
near at 
The the 
down to the territory n the James and Sa- 
vannah rivers, including the two Carolinas and the 
southern half of Virginia. On th 
Grant’s army, on the Savannah was Sherman’s- 
Lee's 
army confronted the former ; the latter had opposed 
to it, and in the way of its advance northward, enly 
sattered along the co d at im- 
points in the interior immediately threat- 


hand, and from Savannah, at 


tre of impending conflict w narrowed 


as 
betwe 
James 


was 


both well appointed, contident, and efficient. 


whments s ist an 


1 Sherman is concerned, the last 
His 


numbering 


So tar as Genera 
month has been one of elaborate preparation. 
the beginning of the 
sixty thousand, cavalry and infantry —has been 


army— at year 
strongly reinforced. Efficient corps formerly asso- 
ciated with it in the West have rejoined it. A por- 
tion of the Nineteenth ¢ orps, under General Grover, 
has relieved General Geary’s command from duty 
in Savannah. The campaign about to be entered 
upon from this point is stupendous in its propor- 
tions, and beset with uncommon difficulties, from 
the nature of the country 
ducted. The enemy, too, 
obstinate resistance It is not unlikely that Sher- 
n confront as large an army as he 
fought in the Atlanta campaign, and it is quite 
probable that he will again be oppos «1 to General 
Joseph Johnston. The Confederate Cor 
uary 21, passed a measure providing for the office 
of Generalissimo, with the intent that it should 
be filled by General Lee. A few days before this 
bill was passed the General Assembly of Virginia 


in which it is to be con- 
will be able to oppose an 


an will have to 


gress, Jan- 


recommended to Mr. Davis the appointment of Gen- 
eral Lee as General-in-Chief. Mr. Davis replied 
that whenever it should be found practicable by 
General Lee to assume command of all the armies 
of the Confederate States, without withdrawing him 
from the direct command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, he would place him in such command. 
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This woulé seem to indicate that Lee may retain his 
present pysition ; at least, it is known that up to. 
the 3ist/ had not even been nominated General- 
issimo. &*this indication be borne out by facts, it 
is probable that to General Johnston will be given 
the command of the army of the Carolinas confront- 
ing General Sherman. In that event we shall have 
repeated the tactics of last summer's campaign in 
Georgia. | 
In this opening campaign there are two favorable | 
features. The first arises from the number of avail- | 
able bases of operation along or near the coast from | 
Savannah to Fortress Monroe, Of these there are | 
at least four—Pocotaligo, accessible by Broad Riv- 
er; Charleston ; Georgetown, at the mouth of the 
Santee, which river is navigable to Columbia, as the | 
Savannah River is to Augusta; and Wilmington, | 
accessible by Cape Fear River. The other favorable | 
feature is the temper of the people of Georgia and | 
North Carolina in relation to the war, between which 
two States South Carolina is sandwiched. The dis- 
position of the people of Georgia to submit to the 
Federal Government has been greatly increased since | 
the occupation of Savannah. The date of occupa- 
tion was December 21, 1864. Just one week after- | 
ward a meeting of citizens was held, under the call | 
of their Mayor, Doctor Richard Arnold, and resolu- | 
tions were unanimously adopted * to accept peace, 
submitting to the national authority under the Con- | 
stitution, laying aside all differences, and burying | 
by-gones in the grave of the past.” Sherman's pol- | 
icy toward the citizens was beneticent and judicious. | 
It was known throughout the State that perfect 
order reigned in Savannah, and that soldiers were 
in all instances summarily punished for any inter- 
ference with the citizens. The charge against Sher- 


man’s army, that in its march through the State it 

had been guilty of outrages upon citizens, was re- | 
tracted by the Georgia papers as totally unfound- | 
ed in fact. These facts influenced the people of the | 
State, and more especially the southeastern part, 
where Union meetings were held, and the people 
prepared to resist Confederate authority. Among 
other features connected with Sherman's policy in 
his Department, which comprises all the territory 
south of Virginia, the order of January 16, providing 
homes for freedmen, is noticeable. For this purpose 
he has appropriated the islands south from Charles- 
ton, the abandoned rice plantations along the rivers 
for 30 miles back from the sea, and the country bor- 
dering on the St. John River, Florida. In settle- 
ments hereafter to be established no white person is 
to reside, but the negroes are to have the exclusive 
management of affairs. General R. Saxton was by | 
this order appointed Inspector of Settlements and | 
Plantations. 

The first of the above-mentioned bases of opera- 
tions in the Carolinas and the one nearest Savannah, 
Pocotaligo, has already been secured. January 14 
the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps, under How- 
ard, were transferred to Beaufort, and from that 
point moved upon the place, which was abandoned 
by the Confederate force, the latter retreating to the 
north side of the Combahee River. The point thus 
gained is 50 miles distant from Charleston, and 30 
miles from Branchville. 

The most important part of the operations against 
Wilmington, the naval base nearest to the James, 
was successfully accomplished by the capture of 
Fort Fisher on the 15th of the month, After the | 
failure of the first attempt against the fort in De- 
cember, the fleet returned to Beaufort to refit for a | 
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second expedition. General Butler, at the request 
of the Lieutenant-General, was removed from com- 
mand of the army of the James, and General Weit- 
zel took a furlough to get married. There had not 
been a cordial agreement between the military and 
naval commanders in the first expedition. In the 
second, Admiral Porter retained command of the 
fleet; the military command was assigned to Gen- 
eral Alfred H. Terry, a skillful though modest sol- 
dier, who had in a quiet way distinguished himself 
at the capture of Fort Pulaski, in the operations 
against Morris Island and Fort Wagner, and in the 
summer campaign of Butler’s army north of the 
James. The force given to General Butler in the 
first expedition had consisted of 6500 men. Terry’s 
force was the same with the addition of a single 
brigade, making in all about 10,000 men. Besides 
these Admiral Porter had over a thousand marines 
available for the assault. The expedition arrived 
off Federal Point on the morning of the 13th. In 
the afternoon the troops were landed with provi- 
sions for twelve days, At 7.30 a.m. Porter sent in 
five monitors—the Monadnock, Mahopac, Saugus, 
Canonicus, and New Ironstdes, the latter taking the 
lead; and the action commenced within a thousand 
yards of the fort. The effect of the bombardment 


| was soon seen upon the southern angle of the work ; 


traverses were disarranged, and one after another 
the guns were silenced. The wooden ships follow- 
ing the Broollyn formed a second line of attack. 
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The noainsiienia cin the fleet was continued on 
the 14th with good effect until sunset, when, says 
Admiral Porter, ‘‘the fort was reduced to a pulp.” 
A reconnoissance was made by Terry, and it was ar- 
ranged between him and Porter that an assault 
should be made,at three p.m. the next day; the 
bombardment to continue up to that time. At the 
time fixed upon for this event, Paine’s Division of 
colored soldiers, carefully intrenched, held the en- 
tire width of the beach facing toward Wilmington. 
This was to confront Hoke’s Division, which might 
approach from Wilmington. This division, in the 
first expedition, was near at hand on Butler’s flank. 
It did not at this time make its appearance, though 
it had by way of the river reinforced the garrison 
of the fort with about one thousand men. The as- 
saulting party was formed in two separate columns— 
one consisting of the naval brigade, 1200 strong, un- 
der Commander K. R. Breese, the other, about 3000 
strong, under General Ames. The former advanced 
against the seaward front of the fort under a terrific 
fire of grape and canister. The fire of the fleet had 
broken a way through the stockade guarding the 
approach to this side by flank, and the advance of 
the column rushed through to scale the fort. It 
had been intended that while this was being done 
a portion of the marine force in the trenches would 
cover the boarding party with their fire. But this 
was not done. 
tenants Porter and Preston fell mortally wounded. 
The assault failed, and the brigade fell back. The 
garrison of the fort, numbering 2300 men, supposed 
this to be the main column, and that Ames’s Divis- 
ion in the woods was intended as a support. But 
while they were giving their whole attention to this 
attack, Ames was already entering the eastern side | 
of the fort facing the river. Here began a series of 
traverses—seventeen in number—on the northeast 
face. These were immense bomb-proofs, 60 feet in 
length and 23 in height, between which were mount- 
ed the guns on that side. Seven of these had been 
gained almost by surprise; the top of the eighth was 
reached, but was regained by the enemy. Here 
began the fierce contest in the 


nearly eight hours. The fire of the fleet was suc- 


fully directed against the traverses still in the | 


enemy’s possession. At four o'clock one half the 
fort had been gained, and the position was main- 
tained until nine o’clock, when reinforcements ar- 
rived, and a final charge drove the enemy from the 
fort toward the extremity of the point, where the 
surrender was made, The fight had been severe— 
hand to hand, musket against musket 
on both sides was great. Of the garrison 1900 
men were surrendered, the other 400 being either 
killed or wounded. Every one of the brigade com- 
manders of Ames’s column—Curtis, Pennybacker, 
and Bell—had been wounded. The entire loss in 


the military division was 691, of which 88 were killed | 


and 92 missing. Admiral Porter states his loss at 
330. Total loss, 1021. The fort mounted 55 heavy 
guns, which were captured; among them a 150- | 
pound Armstrong gun, bearing the name of its in- | 
ventor. The capture of Fort Fisher was imme- 
diately followed by the possession of Fort Caswell, 
commanding the Old Inlet, and all the fortifications 
near the mouth of Cape Fear River, 
of Wilmington will probably follow soon, when that 


city will become the grand base of the Carolina 


campaign. 
The next morning efter the capture of Fort Fish- | 
er a lamentable accident occurred. By some cul- 


As the stockade was reached Lieu- | 


fort which lasted | 


; and the loss | 


The capture | 


pable eesti soldiers were allowed to 
the magazine with lighted candles. 
ed an explosion, from which upward of 200 casual- 
ties resulted, which are included in the 
mate of losses. 

The Virginia campaign has developed nothing 
new. The Shenandoah has ceased to be an 
portant theatre of operations on either side. On 
the 11th a detachment of the enemy, under Gener- 
al Rosser, advanced to Beverly, in West Virginia, 
and succeeded in surprising and capturing the small 
national force stationed at that point.—On New- 
Year’s Day the bulkhead of the Dutch Gap Canal 
was removed by explosion. The result was hardly 
satisfactory, as a good portion of the earth returne d 
into the crater formed by the explosion. 
of powder were used. 


ipproach 


This occasion- 


above esti- 


im- 


Six tons 


This was to have been the 


| final step in a bold scheme for cutting off seven 
| miles of the 


James River by a canal two hundred 
yards in length across Dutch Gap—the narrow neck 
of the peninsula known as Farrar’s Island. The 
work, which was originally General Butler’s sug- 
gestion, was surveyed August 7, and was under the 

| superintendence of General B. C. Ludlow, assisted 
by Major Peter S. Michie, engineers 

Butler's staff.—On the 23d an attempt was made by 
the Confederate iron-clads on the James to descend 

the river past the obstructions off Farrar’s Island. 

It was a bold design directed against General Grant's 

at City Point, and against the army north of 

the river. At least three iron-clads—the Rich- 
and Fredericks engaged 

These were accompanied by the Drew- 

ry, a small wooden gun-boat mounting one 

This boat got aground and was blown up. 

enemy claims that the Fredericks! 

but says that, 


chief of on 


| base 


mond, 
in the r 


| irginia, shur qj—were 
raid. 
gin. 
The 
urg passed the 
owing to the Richmond 
aground, the expedition was 
given up. It was really the land batteries that 
prevented the success of this daring raid, the most 
prominent among them being the Curtis House Bat- 
tery. 

General Hood effected his escape across the Ten- 
River December 23 at Bainbridge, eight 
miles above Florence. He owed his safe retreat to 
Forrest’s cavalry, which effectually covered his rear 
after the stand made at Spring Hill. 

On the 21st, General Grierson started from Mem- 
phis with a force 3000 strong for a raid against the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, in General Hood’s rear. 
He destroyed the road in great part from Corinth to 
| Okalona. Ten miles south of the latter point he 
met with formidable resistance, and instead of pro- 
ceeding to Meridian, as was his first intention, he 
| turned westward, striking the Mississippi Central 

Railroad below Granada, destroying 30 miles of it 
| with several locomotives and 50 cars, together with 
| extensive factories. About 700 prisoners were cap- 
| tured, including Brigadier-General Gholson. There 
were also brought away 1000 negroes and as many 
horses. 

On the 7th, a party of Indians attacked the Over- 
jland Mail coach near Julesburg, Colorado, and 
| robbed the express mail. The troops at Julesburg 
started in pursuit, and a fight ensued, in which 35 
Indians and 19 whites were killed 

The great political event of the month was the 
passage by the House, on the 31st, of the following 
joint resolution : 
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| 
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|; 
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* Be it resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Cx 
bled, two-thirds of both Houses concurring, 


mgress assem- 


That the fol- 
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lowing articles be proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; when ratified by three-fourths of said Legis- 
latures shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part 
of the said Constitution, namely: 

“ ARTIOLE 13.—Section 1. Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist with- 
in the United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

** Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

The vote stood 119 for to 56 against—being two 
votes more in favor of the resolution than the requi- 
site two-thirds majority. The following members 
of the Opposition voted in the affirmative: Messrs. 
Bailey, Coffroth, and M‘Allister, of Pennsylvania, 
Baldwin of Michigan, English of Connecticut, Hutch- 
ins of Ohio, Rollins and King of Missouri, Yeaman 
of Kentucky, Wheeler of Wisconsin, and Ganson, 
Griswold, Herrick, Nelson, Odell, Radford, and 
Steele, of New York. There were eight members 
absent or not voting. Of the votes in the negative 
only one was from an Administration member— 
that of Brutus J. Clay of Kentucky. This joint 
resolution passed the Senate April 8, 1864, by a vote 
of 38 to 6, six members not voting. It came up 
before the House May 31, and was lost, there being 
only 95 votes for to 66 against. 

The State Convention of Missouri, at St. Louis, 
on the 11th, passed the following ordinance by a vote 
of 60 to 4: 


‘Be it ordained by the people of the State of Missouti, | 


in Convention assembled, that hereafter in this State there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
in punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted." 

Besides the joint resolution above mentioned the 
following measures have passed the United States 
Congress: Resolution of inquiry respecting the cred- 
its given to the several States on the ground of 
naval enlistments, and the principle of their appor- 
tionment; to which the Secretary of War replied 
that the number of credits given for naval enlist- 
ments from April 17, 1861, to January 24, 1864, was 
67,687, which had been apportioned to the places 
where the enlisted men resided.—Joint resolution 
to give the Government of Great Britain notice of 
the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty. —Bill changing 
the place of holding the United States Circuit and 
District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
from Richmond to Norfolk.—The Amendatory Loan 
Bill, providing for no additional loan, but only 
changing the one already authorized from five- 
twenties to seven-thirties.—Resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to count the votes in the 
late Presidential election ; an amendment was added 
in the House, excluding from representation in the 
Electoral College the States of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee.—The Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill: occasion was taken to insert before the 
word ‘‘ Mexico” the words ‘ Republic of” instead 
of ** Empire of.” 

The following measures have passed the Senate : 
Joint resolution to free the families of colored sol- 
diers.—Bill amending the act defining the pay of 
army officers so that a brevet rank shall not entitle 
the holder to any increase of pay.—Resolution to re- 
taliate upon Southern prisoners for the sufferings 
inflicted upon our own, with amendments restrict- 
ing its operations so that they shall conform to the 
law of nations and the usages of civilized war. 


In the House, the following have been the princi- 
pal measures passed : Resolution of inquiry as to the 
Parrott guns burst in the first bombardment of Fort 
Fisher, their number, and the cause of explosion: 
to which the Secretary of the Navy replied that five 
guns were destroyed, on the Ticonderoga, Juniata, 
Mackinaw, Quaker City, and Yantic.—Bill provid- 
ing that in any action by or against any executors, 
administrators, or guardians, in which judgment 
may be rendered for or against them, neither party 
shall be allowed to testify against the other unless 
called to do so by the other.—Resolution of inquiry 
relative to prisoners confined in Old Capitol and 
Carroll prisons. — Amendment to the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill, appropriating, in addition to 
the $2,000,000 already appropriated, $1,777,000 for 
procuring dies, stamps, and paper for printing and 
circulating Treasury Notes.—Post-office Appropria- 
tion Bill.—Resolution to reduce the duty on import- 
ed printing paper from 20 to 3 per cent. ad valorem, 
which was reported in the Senate afterward with an 
amendment to reduce the duty to 15 per cent.—Res- 
olutions of inquiry inte the facts relative to the trade 
with insurrectionary States.—Resolution providing 
for the publication of President Madison's corre- 
spondence, 

The House resolution dropping from the Army 
List all unemployed general officers was indefinitely 
postponed in the Senate. 

CANADA. 

Our relations with Canada have taken a brighter 
aspect. Burley, who was engaged in the raid on 
Lake Erie, has been recommitted in spite of Mr. 
Davis’s recognition of him as a Confederate officer. 
Goyernor-General Monck includes in his financial 
estimate of expenses for the current year an appro- 
priation to refund the money captured by the St. 
Alban’s raiders. A bill has been introduced into 
the Canadian House of Assembly, which passed to a 
second reading on the 31st, giving power to the 
Provincial Government, under certain conditions, 
to remove such aliens from the country as may 
have proved themselves unworthy of an asylum 
therein. 





EUROPE. 

Publicity has been given to a bull signed by the 
Pope October 8, 1864, condemning all modern re- 
ligious and political errors having a tendency hos- 
tile to the temporal power of the Catholic Church, 
and exhorting the bishops to confute them. This 
Encyclical Letter was drawn up by a Committee of 
Theologians, under the Presidency of Cardinal Cat- 
erini. In regard to this bull, which created general 
surprise througheut Europe, the French Govern- 
ment has decided that it is subversive of the Con- 
stitution, and can not be published. 

The Spanish Cortes were opened December 22. 
January 7 Marshal Narvaez subinitted a bill to re- 
peal the act reincorporating San Domingo in the 
Spanish monarchy, The bill met with great resist- 
ance from the Opposition. The attitude of Spain 
toward Peru has become moderate, and it is likely 
that there will be no hostile collision on the Chincha 
Islands question. 

Victor Emanuel has decreed that the Florentine 
convents shall be appropriated for the use of Gov- 
ernment. 

The Russian Emperor has issued an ukase ex- 
tending the abolition of serfdom to Trans-Caucasia, 
the only province of the Russian empire where that 
institution still exists. 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE essence of courtesy is kindness. Even when 

it is merely a form it is still an affectation of 
good feeling; and a man of truly large heart is gen- 
erally a man of truly pleasant manners. In a coun- 
try of travelers like ours courtesy is peculiarly es- 
sential to comfort. We live among strangers at 
hotels and upon railroads and steamers, and a churl 
isa public nuisance. A kind word, a generous act, 
a little self-denial, a little consideration of others 
upon the part of every man, would make a total of 
national good feeling and comfort to which every 
one ought to be glad to contribute. Yet it is un- 
pleasantly true that a little meanness and selfish- 
ness often carry applause as manliness and shrewd- 
ness. 

The Easy Chair was painfully reminded of this 
truth not long ago as it was rolling along the rail- 
road between New York and Boston. The observ- 
ation it made there will answer for many other rail- 
roads and regions in the country. 

At Springfield the evening trains from Albany 
and from New York connect and proceed as an ex- 
press train to Boston. A gentleman, whom we will 
eall Mr. A——, turned in his seat in the smoking- 
car as the train moved out of Springfield, and said 
to Mr. B , who was sitting behind him: 

‘*From New York, Sir ?” 

Mr. B——, evidently surprised and a little amused | 
by the abrupt question, answered, briefly, 

“Yes, Sir.” 

**Going to Boston, Sir?” was the prompt rejoin- 
der. 

Mr. B——-, clearly nettled by what he thought 
an impertinent inquisitiveness, replied, blandly but 
decidedly, 

“Yes, Sir. Are you eg 

There was something in the tone which seemed 
to ask, politely enough, what business it was of 
Mr. A——’s where Mr. B—— was going. The quiet 
reproof of the tone was evidently felt by Mr. A——, 
and he explained : 

‘*T beg pardon for my apparent curiosity, but I 
asked because I come to-day from beyond Albany ; | 
and as I live about four miles out of Boston I am | 
anxious to be dropped near my home instead of be- } 
ing carried on and compelled to return so far after | 
midnight. But the conductor will not stop the 
train for a passenger with an Albany ticket, while 
he will do so for one from New York. So if you 
would kindly exchange tickets with me I shall be 
at home at a reasonable hour, and the train will be 
delayed scarcely a minute in arriving at Boston.” | 

It was a perfectly frank and fair request, and | 
Mr. B—— replied that he would willingly make | 
the exchange. He gave his ticket to Mr. A——, 
who thanked him warmly and gave his in return. 
It was a very simple and natural act, and the con- 
versation between the gentlemen was loud enough 
to be heard by all the passengers around them. 
The train rolled on; the conductor passed through 
and clipped the tickets ; and at midnight Mr. B——, 
with the rest, alighted from the cars in the Boston 
station. He took his place with others in a sleigh 

"for the hotel; but just as it left the station one of 
the other passengers said, in a chuckling tone, to 
his neighbor: 

**Did you see the neat thing C—— did in the 
cars to-night ?” 

*“No, what was it ?” asked his companion. | 

“Well, there was a fellow who came by the Al- | 


bany train and joined us at Springfield, who asked 
a man from New York to exchange tickets with 
him, because he wanted to get off before reaching 
Boston, and he said the conductor would not stop 
the train except tor a New York ticket. The New 
York man exchanged with him, and C—— heard 
the whole thing. When the conductor came along 
C—— told him the story, and pointed out the men. 
The conductor smiled, passed on, and said nothing. 
But after we left Worcester, and he came round 
again, the Albany man asked him if he would slow 
the train to give him a chance toe jump off at his 
point. 
from. 


The conductor asked him where he came 
The man showed New York ticket. 
‘Yes,’ said the conductor, ‘ but you don’t come 
York.’ ‘Why, here is my ticket,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘Yes, my friend, but vou came 
from Albany, and you have exchanged your ticket 
with a New York passenger, and the train can not 
stop, you know.’ And the Albany chap was brought 
all the way in, and has got to get out of town as he 
can, and a darned cold journey he’ll have of it. 
Smart in C , wasn’t it ?” 

And the two passengers laughed together at 
C——’s ‘“‘ neat thing.” 

Yes, it was smart, but it was ineffably mean. 
It showed a petty and narrow mind, and a lack of 
that generosity which ennobles men and makes hu- 
man intercourse delightful. How instinctively you 
pity the wife and children of such a man! How 
poor the riches that come by such smartness! It 
was not a great crime—it was only an infinitely lit- 
tle discourtesy. It kept a man from reaching his 
home two hours, or perhaps a night, earlier, and it 
did not bring any other man five minutes sooner to 
his home. A small peg on the inside of the sole of 


his 


from New 


your shoe is not a sword-thrust into your heart. 
But courtesy, generosity, the instincts of a gentle- 
man, no more prick you with a pin than they cut 
you with a sabre. Every man should remember 
that he is upon trial when he travels. There is an 


inquest of a car-ful of other men and women upon 
his politeness and real manliness. 


Epwarp Evererr died a private citizen, al- 
though his whole life had been devoted to public 
service. He died at a most fortunate moment tor his 
fame; and in the general gratitude for his faithful 
service during the war every body was willing to 


| forget that his prescience had not been equal to his 


patriotism. But ifa man strikes with all his might 


| when danger comes to his country it is rather hard 


to reproach him that he did not see it coming. In 
our recent history we have all had need of much 
forbearance. If some did not see the approach of 
danger, they have at least been conspicuously steady 
and strong when it and, on the other 
hand, some who foresaw the attack have been very 
far from wise in the defense. 

Mr. Everett was not a man of genius, nor of that 
temperament which makes or controls epochs in 
human affairs. But he had remarkable gifts, and 
they were remarkably cultivated. His powers of 
literary acquisition were extraordinary, his memory 
singularly trained and retentive, his intellectual 
habit rigidly methodical, and his scholarship, there- 
fore, was not only vast and various, but its re- 
sources were constantly at the command of his del- 
icate tact and courtesy. If in public speaking he 
never inspired his hearers, he was always sure to 


appeared ; 
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charm them by the elegance and symmetry of the 
form, and instruct them by the comprehensive and 
well-digested substance of his orations. 

His various accomplishments made him in many 
ways a most valuable foreign minister, and he re- 
lated with a full sense of its humor—for his percep- 
tion of comedy was acute—a little incident of his of- 
ficial residence as American Minister in London. 

One day, at a pleasant country house, where 
Washington Irving and Bancroft were also guests, 
the conversation, as was natural among three gen- 
tlemen who had all been foreign ministers, fell upon 
diplomatic life. Irving, with the sly twinkle in his 
eye, was soon telling comical incidents of his ex- 
perience when Everett, after listening with an air 
of great amusement, said : 

“One of the drollest incidents in my diplomatic 
life occurred at my presentation as United States 
Minister in England. I went to the palace, by ap- 
pointment, with Lord Melbourne, feeling very un- 
comfortable in my official toggery, and found that 
the Neapolitan embassador, the Prince Castelcicala, 
was to be presented at the same time. We were in- 
troduced to each other, and after a proper interval 
the official presentations to her Majesty took place. 
When they were over [probably at Windsor] Lord 
Melbourne said: 

‘** Your Excellencies will be expected to remain, 
and in the evening join a game of whist with the 
Duchess of Kent’—[ the Queen’s mother }. 

‘* We bowed,” continued Mr. Everett, ‘‘ and Lord 
Melbourne added, 

““*] play a very poor game myself, in fact, I 
searcely understand it ; but the Duchess is very fond 
of it.’ 

**¢And I,’ said the Prince Castelcicala, turning 
to me, ‘I am a very poor player; and if I should 
chance to be your Excellency’s partner, I invoke 
your forbearance in advance.’ 

** We were ail moving down the corridor toward 
the Duchess’s apartments,” said Mr. Everett, with 
a grave smile, *‘and it was very amusing to hear 
our mutual apologies and deprecations, especially as 
I remarked in my turn that I was not very familiar 
with the game. Here we were, three dignified per- 
sonages in middle life, clad in extraordinary attire, 
and solemnly proceeding to play a game which we 
imperfectly understood, and for which we did not 
care in the least. 

‘*When we reached the Duchess’s apartments 
she was seated at the table, and we were formally 
presented, and, at her gracious invitation, seated 
ourselves for the game. Just as we were beginning 
to play, a lady in waiting approached and placed 
herself at the back of the Duchess's chair. ‘The 
Duchess then turned to us and said, politely : 

‘** Your Excellencies will excuse me if I rely upon 
the advice of my friend here, for I really am a very 
poor player.’ 

‘It was inexpressibly droll,” said Mr. Everett, 
*fand it was a curious illustration of the ceremonial 
character of court life.” 

Yet no man was more punctilious in observing 
all conventional duties than Mr. Everett. His hu- 
morous perception of their frequent absurdity did 
not disturb his respectful deference tothem. So in 
his oratory he did not disdain any dramatic effects, 
and sometimes used them very skillfully. The fe- 
licitous rhetorical stroke which confirmed his fame 
as an orator was his appeal to Lafayette at the close 
of his discourse at Cambridge before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society ; and in his subsequent eulogy upon 


Lafayette in Faneuil Hall he turned at the close of 
his oration and apostrophized the bust of the Gen- 
eral which stood beside him, ‘* Speak, marble lips!” 
amidst the enthusiastic emotion of his audience, 

Less fortunate, however, was his display of the 
piece of the ocean telegraphic cable in his discourse 
to the Alumni at Harvard, and his striking his 
pockets, and jingling the keys and coin in them, in 
the oration upon Washington, when he alluded to 
Marlborough, the sordid miser. So also a little 
story told of his delivery of the same oration illus- 
trates his fondness of elaborate dramatic eflect in 
oratory. 

There is a passage in the discourse in which he 
spoke of the soldiers of the Revolution, and as he 
was waiting in the ante-room before going upon the 
platform a Revolutionary veteran was introduced 
to him. Mr. Everett talked with him pleasantly, 
and, speaking of his oration, asked the old man to 
rise and stand before the audience when he began 
the passage. The old soldier was gratified, and 
said he would certainly do it. 

The company proceeded to the platform, the vet- 
eran was seated conspicuously in full view of the 
audience, and the orator began. When he reached 
the passage alluding to the old soldiers he turned 
toward the veteran, who began to move and get 
upon his legs. After some struggling he succeed- 
ed, and the old man stood painfully leaning upon 
his cane, when the orator, raising his hand and ad- 
dressing him, exclaimed : 

“Nay, Sir, sit down, sit down; it is for us to 
stand in your presence !” 

Upon which the bewildered veteran, somewhat 
confounded, sank back again into his seat, and aft- 
erward said, *‘ That Mr, Everett is a very queer man. 
He told me to stand up, and the moment I stood up 
he said to me, ‘ Sit down, Sir, sit down.’” 

But even Burke did not hesitate to aid his oratory 
by such effects, 

It was very striking to see how Boston honored 
her son in his obsequies. Approaching the city 
from the north and east, and rumbling over the 
piles that carry the railroads to the main land, you 
saw the flag upon Bunker Hill monument, and all 
the lower flags in the city, hanging at half mast. 
People in the cars coming from the country to see 
the pageant were consulting where to find the best 
places, and there was but one topic in all circles. 
The street near the church was thronged; the build- 
ing overflowed ; the streets through which the pro- 
cession was to pass were lined with spectators, and 
many of the shops upon the route were hung in 
mourning, while business was generally suspend- 
ed. By-and-by the minute-guns on the Common 
and at the Navy-yard began to boom slowly; the 
church bells solemnly tolled; and the roll of muf- 
fled drums and the long, pealing, melancholy wail 
of the wind instruments filled the air. The mount- 
ed soldiers, the infantry, the heavily -curtained 
hearse, the file of carriages passed by, and the ora- 


| tor who, within the week, had made the last speech 


of his many speeches upon the theatre of his many 
triumphs, was hidden from human eyes forever. 
The public sorrow at Everett's death is in many 
of the noblest minds also an act of forgiveness. Had 
he died four years before he would have missed his 
best fame. No student of his time can forget that, 
until those four years, the gifts and graces of this 
noted American citizen were lost to the cause of 
America. If it were not recorded, his own confes- 


sion would remind us of it. And the simplest and 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


noblest act of his life, the act which restored him 
to the old love of his old admirers and the fresh re- 
spect of the new, was the avowal that he had mis- 
taken histimes. With a happiness and satisfaction 
he had not known for many a year, he saw at last 
that America was Liberty, and bowing his heart be- 
fore her she touched his lips with a sweeter music 
than they had ever known. 

And one of the truest and most honored priests 
of that Liberty, William Cullen Bryant, born in 
the same year with Mr. Everett, speaks for all who 
have lamented the long palliation of fatal wrong 
which his temperament and training imposed upon 
Everett, in saying at the Union League Club in 
New York: ‘‘If I have ever uttered any thing in 
derogation of Mr. Everett’s public character, at times 
when it seemed to me he did not resist with becom- 
ing spirit the aggression of wrong, I now, looking 
back upon his noble record of the last four years, 
retract it at his grave; I lay upon his hearse the 
declaration of my sorrow that I saw not then the 
depth of his worth, that I did not discern under the 
conservatism which formed a part of his nature 
that generous courage which a great emergency 
could so nobly awaken.” 

Tue building of the National Academy of Design 
is now nearly finished, and is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects in the city. It is well situated, 
upon the corner of the broad Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street; and in these winter days its 
pure white marble walls, rising from the white 
snow, are contrasted with the blue sky in a more 
daring manner than most of our architects have at- 
tempted. White marble, indeed, is no longer a 
novel building material in New York; but it is al- 
ways striking, and its treatment in this structure is 
original in this country. 

A work so elaborate and conscientious as this 
building no man should dismiss with a careless 
criticism. We have not examined it critically. 
More than once, however, we have stopped to ob- 
serve and to delight in the ornaments cut upon the 
marble, freshly copied from nature. After the Egyp- 
tian and Roman and Grecian and Gothic abomina- 
tions in brick and plaster and wood with which the 
city abounds, the decoration of which is purely con- 
ventional and the effect humiliating, here is the re- 
turn to nature for which the best art of modern 
times has been sighing. And how rich, how grace- 
ful, how honest, is the effect! 

The building is sure to provoke censure. It is 
enough to do that that it is new. The passengers 
in the street cars ‘‘ don’t like such a queer looking 
thing.” There are others who will see in it a little 
Doge’s palace. And ceftainly it recalls that famous 
building, although its color and proportions are so 
different. There are others, too, who will find that 
the grand entrance, however beautiful and effective 
in itself, somehow dwarfs the whole and suggests a 
spacious marble cottage. There are many more 
who will suggest many more objections. But the 
architect need not wince. <A work so fair and sin- 
cere as this will plead against all the charges of 
** queerness,” and plead successfully. Let the pas- 
senger who stops to contemplate in the winter morn- 
ing this happy thought wrought out in snow that 
does not melt, recall the building at the corner of 
Leonard Street and Broadway, where, a few years 
since, the Academy was housed. Let him go and 
look at it, and reflect that there was no outburst of 
pevular indignation when it was built, and then ask 
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himself whether a city may not justly be proud 
which has advanced in so few years from gravely 
erecting such a building to this new one upon the 
Fourth Avenue. 

When it is fully finished, what a joyous dedica- 
tion there ought to be! How all the finest pictures 
accessible ought to be hung upon the walls, and a 
very few words be said by the-very simplest tongue! 
When that time comes we hope to say something 
more about it. 


Ovr kind friend, ‘* A Disappointed Man,” will not 
grudge the little delay in printing his pleasant little 
essay, for he knows the exigencies of a Magazine, 
and alas! he has acquired, perhaps, the sad habit 
of resignation to all kinds of disappointment. But 
his suggestions are not less true in March than they 
would have been in February. There is no more 
royal pleasure than that of music at tabl There 
is no more royal privilege than the power of having 
it. What a sense of a lordly banquet the last scene 
in Don Giovanni conveys, when the band enters and 
plays while the magnifico eats; the band, not the 
two or three starveling fifers and fiddlers standing 
around, who sometimes “disfigure or present” it. 
No, the band, the orchestra rather, as it used to be 
represented at the Royal Opera in Berlin, where 
there was a harmonious multitude blowing and 
scraping in a gorgeous balcony. Music is as muc h 
part of a true feast as the mighty sirloin and the 
ortolan. 


“Dear Mr. Easy Caatn,—When my friend, Mr. Chri 
topher Crowfield, told in the December Atlantic how cook- 
ing should be done, he missed one thing, in my opinion 
That thing is music. 
ed with digestion, than appears at first thought. 
illus 


There is more in music, as connect- 
Let me 
rate my meaning by an instance. 
here is a little dingy cellar on Anna Maria Street, 
in this city, the proprietor of which is a stalwart, velvet- 
een-clad Frenchman. He gives one a dinner of three 
courses for a mere trifle, and wine at discretion when paid 
for extra. The soups are rather watery ; the entrées not 
what Soyer would recommend, and the vegetables run 
pretty much upon one thing — potatoes or spinach. But 
let that pass. In the wine, I am afraid, there is more 
han a suspicion of logwood, and the dessert is ne apple. 
r, there comes into this gloomy, sub- 
a band of three Italians. Two 
bear harps, and the third a violin. They establish them- 
in one corner; and, after the usual amount of 
thrumming, pour forth a flood of melody that fills every 
sorner. Oh, Sir! that is the secret of this little salon. 
That is the key to the excellence of that French cookery. 
Three men, with harps and a violin, banish indigestion, 
and set the stomach at its work to tuneful measures, 
“There are no truffles in the ‘civet de lievre 3° rather 
onions instead. The bouquet of the wine is not inspiring 
until the harps ripple out some tinkling stave, and the 
bread is, to speak mildly, glutinous and potatoey. But 
after that band of three have struck the props out from 
under the song, and let it slide down the 
air, the guests are guests of Lucullus, the table linen is 
and the wine 


Sometimes, h 
terranean dining-room 


weve 


selves 


wires into the 
damask, the earthenware is china of Sévres, 
of such vintage and flavor that one dreams of it long 
after. 

‘© When I individually hear these harpers I am _ per- 
suaded, nay, convinced, that the world is much better 
than it is represented. Three minutes before perhaps the 
shambling garcgon dribbled a rill of gravy from a ‘ blan- 
quette de veau’ that ran white and oleagin over my 
coat-sleeve. I forgave him. I shall pension his family; 
and I thank the harpers that they turned the tide of my 
wrath into another channel. 

‘Dear Mr. Easy Chair, you have seen, in rumbling 
over the different floors in this country, how our respect 
ed fellow-citizens eat themselves to death. You know w 
are, as a race, lank, lean, and bilious. What I would 
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suggest is this: inore music and less grease; more melo- 
dy and less misery, from a digestive point of view. Lit- 
tle Tommy Tucker sang for his supper, and I have no 
doubt he was all the better for the performance, 

‘* When the band strikes up at Newport you can see the 
members from Africa step more lightly under their fra- 
grant or savory loads. You can see Araminta Dulcibella 
beam all over with courtesy, and Alphonso chuckle with 
a suppressed joke. Conundrums rise to propound them- 
selves, and jests and laughter supplant saturnine and 
splenetic countenances. When my friend Jeremiah Hig- 
gins eats his Thanksgiving dinner he does penance far a 


week thereafter; but Amadée Leschaud dines every day, | 


to the tinkling of cymbals and whispering of harps, on 


‘perdrix au truffles’ and ‘concomitants’ without a shud- | 


der. 

“Oh, Sir! if we had fiddlers in every dining-saloon we 
should have fewer savage editorials in the dailies. Mr. 
Kenepen, fagged out and overworked, rushes to the near- 
est restaurant, and devours, in nervous haste, a plate of 
roast pig. In the course of the afternoon he pens a slash- 
ing article on the twaddle, fudge, and utter balderdash con- 
tained in the Morning Tackhammer. We spells Weekly 
‘Weakly,’ and rejoices as much as his stomach will allow 
him over this caustic sarcasm. If music can soothe the 
savage breast, why not the savage stomach? I put it to 
the Easy Chair: Is it not better to be fluted into a suita- 
ble frame of mind during one’s repast than to be dinner- 
pilled after it? Is not a musician better than a physician, 
and are not songs better than the sighs which emanate 
from the depths of the stomach? Oh, Sir! when the harp- 
er strikes his throbbing wires I feel no mere mortal expe- 
rience can worry me. There are more guests present than 
they who sit at meat, and the rustlings that I hear are 
not merely those made by my neighbor turning his Times. 

** Therefore, as I remarked at the outset, I wish Mr. 
Crowfield had said something about music in connection 
with cookery or our dinners. 

**T once ‘ boarded cut’ where the daughter of the land- 
lady was in the habit of betaking herself to the piano and 
bawling out, ‘A watcher, pale and tearful,’ whenever a 
meal was in progress. I do not think that aided any one’s 
digestion ; ‘on the contrary, quite the reverse." But I 
know for a certainty that a harp can soothe and assuage 
the sorrows of many a sensitive organization, and that a 
flute can warble, or a violin lull the troubled digestion into 
tractability. 1 would bring the soul of song into every 
house instead of potions, and there should be no grief un- 
allayed. 

“At twilight fall my wife sits and sings while the baby 
at her breast draws its life from her. Rosy little cherub! 
how sweetly it smiles when the lullaby falis gently upon 
its ear! But let Louisa scold, for instance (though she 
never does), and I know that pains and pangs unutterable 
would tweak the bowels of that unhappy child of our love. 
Sir, to be at ease when dining one must be sung to or 
played at skillfully and in harmony, and if the best re- 
sults do not ensue I am A DIsarpornTep MAN.” 





Tue Easy Chair is glad to see that traveling man- 
ners are still a subject of thought among its friends. 
How can it be believed that he or she who is not a 
gentleman or lady in a railroad car is so in any oth- 
er place? 

“If any body leaves a seat without a coat, or 
shawl, or bag, or something to mark his place, I 
shall take ii,” said a person in the seat behind a 
certain traveler. 

“Yes, but if a gentleman comes and says that it 
is his seat ?” asked his friend. 

“Can't help it. No man can keep a seat in that 
way.” 

** Not by his word?” 

“ie,” 

It was very clear that if a gentleman came to 
claim such a seat he would not find one in it. But 
hear what a small voice from Washington says: | 

“Dear Easy Cuarr,—So very much is said about the 
courtesy of gentlemen towar.1 ladies manifested in resign- 
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ing seats and the nameless other little attentions which so 
much assist ladies traveling alone, I want to tell you some. 
thing neither you nor Miss Dorinda seem to have noticed. 
It is, that the same gentlemen who so persistently retain 
their seats while Miss D, or her friend pass along, look- 
ing, not saying, Give me your seats—I am a lady! wil! 
rise instantly to resign their seats, even though they are 
obliged to stand, in favor of that modest little one whose 
only trouble is fear of troubling others, and her !ook of 
thanks, even though she speak not the words, is sufficient 
recompense. Gentlemen are quick to read the languag: 
| of the face, and know intuitively whether it says, It is only 
my due; or, How good you are! Perhaps while Dorinda 
is thinking, If he were a‘gentleman he would give me his 
| seat; the same He is thinking, If she were a lady I would 
give up my seat. 
| **I speak these words impulsively, not to shield the oth- 
er sex, but for the right. I am a woman and mean to be 
womanly; it were simple justice to say a gentle-woman. 
| Once we were proud of that appellation. Why is it Lady 
now? I have traveled much, and often alone. I am not 
handsome, and dress only plainly, and I never yet was 
obliged to stand in coach or car, however crowded. And 
now, dear Easy Chair, if you think any one may become 
more of a true lady, through the hint implied in this, 
please tell it in your own way. Say, too, that the real 
| language of the heart becomes so habitual to the face that 
it is not easily masked, and especially in those little things. 
Is it because we are gentlewomen no longer that the name 
is abandoned? Is it not significant of the change in our 
selves that the old name and the old chivalry are depart- 
ing together? 
** Respectfully, from 


A Lite One.” 

A very judicious friend of this Magazine, as will 
plainly appear from her saying: ‘I expect, like 
Bessie, to enjoy Harper in heaven. She invariably 
sings the last two lines of the hymn ‘I want to be 
an angel,’ 

‘A crown upon my forehead, 
And a Harper in my hand.’" 
adds, after some assurances of friendly esteem, her 
experiences of the theatre : 

* T read the account, in the December Number, of your 
visit to the Opera, and immediately was seized with a de- 
sire to tell you my experience. Very limited it is, to be 
sure, as far as opera and theatre are concerned. But when 
I deliberately make up my mind to be deceived, I like to 
be deceived. Don't you? I don't enjoy seeing the ecene- 
shifters (is that the name?) deliberately pull into view a 
house where there was nothing before but a garden. Be- 
cause it does not seem like nature, or art either. I re- 
member going one evening to see a distinguished trage- 
dian in Hamlet, where the ghost came upon the stage 
dressed in a suit of armor, with a little square of blue tar- 


| latan thrown over his head, descending to his elbows, 
| where it stood out from him in every direction. I did not 


wonder that Hamlet appeared startled at the sight of him. 
I think most people would have been. As Ophelia came 
on, singing her little, woeful, crazy song, the gas by some 
mischance went out, whereupon the king very kindly 
came out with a tallow-candle in his hand, casting a halo 
of glory about his head, while another actor, with very 
slim legs, very red cheeks, and an exceedingly rumpled- 
looking wig, tried to light the foot-light«, gazi: g upon 
us, shrouded in darkness, after each unsuccessful attempt, 
with a ludicrously amazed expression of countenance. 
This winter I heard the Troupe in Robert le Diable. 
The libreto said that supernatural sights and sounds 
would issue from a cave. Unfortunately there was no 
cave, so the sizhts came from the side of the stage, and the 
sounds from the drums and fifes of the orchestra. Wheth- 
er they were supernatural or not I can not say, bet they 
were certainly terrible. I was almost inclined to agree 
with the friend beside me, who whispered that he thought 
that Operas were like tomatoes, one must learn to like 
them.” 








Tuis is the Easy Chair’s letter-day. It does not 
come very often, But here is a cheerful note which 
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comes tumbling briskiy out of the bag, and speaks 
a kindly word for England - 


“ . Coatr, Ese.,—Now you suppose yourself assailed by 
yne of the people who aspjre to be literati. Notso. Yet 
I am one of those who can write better articles than are 
published. You will be gratified to learn that notwith- 
standing this, I keep my MSS. in an old pillow-case in the 
carret, wailing for paper-rags to be worth ten cents per 
pound : 
++ Cold, wire-drawn odes! Sucolics where the cows 

Would scare the writer if they splashed the mud 

In lashing off the flies. 

And counterfeiting epics, shrill with trumps 

A babe might blow between two straining cheeks 

Of bubbled rose to make his mother laugh ; 

And elegiac griefs, and songs of love, 

Like cast-off nosegays picked up on the road, 

The worse for being warm'— 
for ten cents per pound. 

‘« Emerson says, ‘ Whoso expresses the poetry that ia in 
him in some sort loses it.’ And Tennyson, 

‘**The poet's deep poetic heart 
Is better than the poet’s fame ;’ 


’ 


therefore I am content to be mute. 

“I write to thank you for the kindly words that you 
sometimes say of the English, and to beg you to continue 
them. It always hurts my heart to see the endeavors of 
the newspapers to embitter the people's mind against En- 
gland, I think newspapers give incorrect estimates of 
public sentiment. Most of us have lived so much in En- 
glish literature that we have almost lived in England, and 
it is natural for us to regard England as the nearest and 
dearest of nations. 

‘““We know London streets and houses by heart, and 
all the lanes and foot-paths in all the shires—the Hert- 
fordshire lanes, and all the rest. Have we not walked in 
Oxford Street, Baker Street, the Strand, Pall Mall? 
Haven't we seen the Monument, and every statue in the 
British Museum? And have not Mrs. Gore and her friends 
introduced us to the very bedrooms of Belgravia? And 
are we not too much attached to them to be forever tilting 
with their masters? Since my Uncle Toby has made us 
all cousins, as Southey says he has, we ought to be fond 
of each other. The mere fact that we have so often been 
the guests of Doctor Primrose, tasting his best gooseberry 
wine, and of Elia, drinking tea in old china with himself 
and his Bridget, to say nothing of the hospitalities of Col- 
onel Newcome, should make us forbearing and complaisant 
toward England. 

“ «Gramercy for thy courtesy,’ dear Easy, to England! 
I kiss thy hands!" 


ECnvitor’s Drawer. 


HERE is great danger of knowing too much. 

Jones was clerk in the General Post-office De- 
partment at Washington. A letter was given to 
him to copy: it was to be sent to a man applying 
for a new Post-office, and the letter refused the ap- 
plication on the ground of his proximity to another 
office. Jones suggested to his principal that the 
word ‘nearness” would be better than “ proxim- 
itv ;” but was told to mind his own business, and 
copy the letter as it was written. He did, and very 
soon an answer came back from the applicant that 
he would like to know who the scoundrel was that 
charged him with prorimity! This pleased Jones 
greatly, and when he spoke of it to his principal he 
got his walking-papers. He was not wanted in an 
office where he knew more than his betters. 

But he got another place. One day a stranger 
was in, and after finishing his business asked Jones 
which way he should go to the Patent Office. Jones 
said he didn't know. The stranger then asked the 


way to the Capitol, and Jones said he didn’t know. | 
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‘Well, where is the White House?” and Jones did 
not know. ‘‘ What do you know?” demanded th 
stranger. ‘* Well, you see,” said Jones, “‘ I lost my 
last plac because I knew too much, and now I know 
how to keep these ere books, and that’s all I do 
know.” The stranger retired satisfied and thought- 
ful. 

Micuart M‘HAnntn ran for Congress last fall. 
Patriotism was the dodge, and his opponent was a 


| wounded officer fresh from the field of battle, cov- 


ered with blood and glory. Michael stood a poor 
chance against such odds, and improved on a story 
he had read in the Drawer after the Mexican war. 
In addressing his constituents, mostly of the Hi- 
bernian denomination, Michael exclaimed: 

‘*My brave fellow-citizens! No man, dead or 
alive, has done more for the Government than the 
humble and honorable individual who now addresses 
When this cussed rebellion first bust forth I 
could not leave you to go personally, but I hired a 
substitute to go for me; and there, my friends and 
fellow-citizens, there, on the red field of battle, in 
the midst of resounding cannon and the clash of 
arms, I fit and bled and died for my country!” 

This unexampled patriotism in a live man car- 
ried all the voters that heard him, and the cheers 
for Michael made the welkin ring, and shook the 
stars of the tar-bangled spanner. If Michael had 
let it go at that it would have been well, and per- 
haps his country would have had his eloquence in 
Congress next winter. But excited by his success 
in rousing the enthusiasm of his friends, he went 
on to say: 

‘*T was born in Munster, and futched up in Cork 
and if it hadn't been for Previdence and another 
jintleman who guy me an edication, I should hay 
been as ignorant as you are, my fellow-citizens !” 

This was not very palatable to the merry Irish- 
men, and Michael subsided without even getting 
an invitation to liquor. 

Sometime during the early portion of last winter, 
pending the proceedings of a military Court of In- 
quiry instituted in Washington, D. C., to examine 
the case of Colonel E——, an officer detached from 
the regular army, in command of a Pennsylvania 
regiment, the following conversation took place 
The Colonel, who was employed in writing a paper, 
stopped, and asked General R——, sitting on the 
opposite side of the table, “ How do you spell the 
word fulfill?” The General replied by spelling it. 
‘*T have been watching that word for ten years,’ 
said the Colonel. ‘‘My impression was it was 
spelled fuljil.” ‘‘ Indeed!” rejoined General R : 
“You were not far wrong—you came within an 
an ‘L’ of it.”—[But one way is as right as the other. ] 


Ix the town of ——, in Connecticut, lived an ec- 
centric character, Squire S——, noted for his oddity 
and singular speeches. The town-hearse, having 
by long use got into a dilapidated condition, it was 
determined to get up a public subscription to repair 
it. In due time the committee called on Squire 
S , and asked him to subscribe for the object. 
‘*No!” says the Squire; ‘I won't give a single 
cent. Twenty years ago I subscribed five dollars 
to build the old thing, and neither my family nor 
myself ever had any use for it from that day to this, 
and I won't give a cent to repair it!” 


Ovr youngest boy had been reading some of 
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Mayne Reid's thrilling stories of adventures among | 
the Indians till his mind and heart were, for the 

time, pretty well filled with their spirit, when one 
day a friend of his mother sent word inviting her to | 
go on Friday to Dr. H *s church to join the la- | 
dies of the congregation in their sewing society. | 
‘*Don’t go, don’t go, mother!” burst out young 

Master Harry; ‘‘they are sewing for the mission- | 
aries among the Indians, and they are trying to 
convert ’em, and I don’t want ‘em to, for when I 
grow up I want to go out there and have a regular 
fight!” 











Aw out-in-the-West correspondent writes: 

A friend of ours, residing not far from Lake 
T——, has near her house a fine mineral spring, | 
supposed to contain great medicinal virtues. She 
has been in the habit of receiving bottles from an 
old gent across the lake to be filled with the water. | 
As each batch of bottles would arrive so would com- 
plaints that the water lost its medicinal properties 
on the route. At last, by way of a joke, she filled | 
one with a mixture of water, molasses, cream tar- 
tar, and whisky, and sent him word that it would | 
retain its strength. As luck would have it, he sent | 
that bottle, without examining it, to be analy zed. 
By return express he received a letter advising him 
by all means to buy that spring, as a whisky cocktail 
spring was a valuable piece of property. 





| 





A wortnHy townsman of ours, who goes by the 
sobriquet of the Deacon, was met by a lady friend 
as he emerged from a saloon, and accosted thus: | 
* Good-morning, Deacon ; but I am sorry to see you 
coming out of such a place.” To which he dryly re- | 
plied: ‘‘ Why, Madam, would you have me stay 
there all the time ?” 





Nep says that on a visit to a country town last 
summer he was talking over the gate to a “ bonnie 
damsel,” when a rough-looking Hibernian stopped 
upon the walk and looked admiringly into Dulcin- 
ea’s eyes. In a moment, as her face glowed with 
blushes, she asked, ‘‘Well, Sir, what will you 
have?” To which Pat replied, without a moment’s | 
hesitation, ‘* Faith, Miss, if I should chuse, *twould 
be your own swate self I'd be after having.” And 
upon Ned’s request that he should move along he 
replied, ‘‘ No offense, honey. Twas a civil question 
from the miss, and a true answer from Pat Malone. 
Good-morning !” 








Wuew General Sherman was in command at 
Benton Barracks, St. Louis, he was in the habit of 
visiting every part of that institution, and making 
himself familiar with every thing that was going 
on. He wore an old brown coat and a “ stove-pipe 
hat,” and was not generally recognized by the minor 
officials or the soldiers. One day while walking 
through the grounds he met with a soldier who was 
unmercifully beating a mule. 

** Stop pounding that mule!” said the General. 

‘* Git eout !” said the soldier, in blissful ignorance 
of the person to whom he was speaking. 

**T tell you to stop!” reiterated the General. 

You mind y our business and I will mind mine,” 
replied the soldier, continuing his flank movement 
upon the mule. 

“T tell you again to stop!” said General S. “Do 
you know who Iam? _ Iam General Sherman.” 

‘That's played out!” said the soldier. ‘“ Every 
man who comes along here with an old brown coat 





| latter statement we do not vouch. Now, in proces 


ana a stove-pipe hat on claims to be General Sher- 
man.’ 

It is presumed that for once General Sherman 
considered himself outflanked. 





Sam Bortya was elected sheriff of one of the 
counties of California. Sam was educated in the 
Southwest, in one of those districts where the only 
| alphabet they had was taken from the brands on th: 
hides of stolen cattle—so the story runs, but for the 
of time and by process of law, Sam took a hors: 
from a debtor by force because he would not pay. 
The horse was taken to the nearest tow n, about ten 
miles, and left at a livery stable. This town was 
about four miles from the county seat, where th« 
sheriff kept his office. In a few days the debtor, 
seeing he could not escape payment, called on th 
sheriff, saying, if his horse would be allowed him, 
he would ride down among his neighbors and get 
the money. The sheriff knew it would be all right, 
and wrote the following order to the livery man for 


| the horse: 


‘*Mr Hi C—— pleas let the barrer of this not have his 
horse & Bortne Sheriff” 

It was an awful time for mud; but the “ barrer” 
| trudged the four miles on foot and presented the 
“not.” The livery man read the document, neti 1 
| and smiled, put it carefully in his pocket, and beg 
to whistle. The other was in somewhat of a ag 
and said so. Livery merely looked at his applicant. 
as much as to say, “‘ D’ye take me for a sawney ?” 
Owner of horse said, ‘‘ Come, give me that animal 
as quick as you can, for I have a long way to go 
and it is getting late.” Livery, bristling up, in- 
quired if the applicant took him to be a fool. ‘* You 
must think I, like yourself, can’t read. Here you 
come to me asking me to give you the horse, at the 
same time passing into my hands an order from the 
sheriff explicitly telling me not to let you have the 
horse.” A sight of the document was demanded, 
drinks followed, and debtor walked to the county 
seat and back again through the mud—eight miles 


| of the hardest kind of footing—to get an e added to 


not, in order to make a note of it! 





In a beautiful village away from all the bustle 
and stir of railroads and steamboats, and not a thou- 
sand miles from Detroit, lives Dominie L——, one 
of the best of men, and pastor of a flourishing church 
there. Some years ago the Dominie was very much 
annoyed by the fact that George N , a godless 
young blacksmith, who was his nearest neighbor, 
would persist in sawing his wood under the parson’s 
window on Sunday mornings. Having labored 
with him to no purpose, and borne the infliction till 
forbearance had almost ceased to be a virtue, he one 
morning threw up the window as George was pur- 
suing his accustomed Sabbath morning avocations, 
saying, ‘‘N , I want to make a bargain with 
you.” George knew what was coming, and looking 
up with a comical grin, answered, ‘“I make no bar- 
gains Sundays.” 











Ir you don’t care to read how a brave officer in 
our brave army rejoiced in the conquest of one num- 
ber of Harper, skip the following and go to the 
next. The fighting man writes: 

I sat down in my quarters this morning, blue, 
bluer, bluest. An old gunshot-wound had been 
grumbling in my side till I could hardly walk, and 
on getting up for the day saw no very encouraging 
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prospect for the same. What to do to w hile away 
the day was matter of serious concern. Nothing to 
read ; ‘can’t talk all day ; I must be interested by 
something. The November Number caught my 
eve. Ah! old friend, I am glad to meet you. I 
went to Arizona with that most clever humorist, J. 
Ross Browne—rummaged the Drawer—filled the 
whole of the old Easy Chair—looked in at the Cen- 
tennial of the Browns—pitied the hard fate of My 
Refugee—found My Soldier a beauty—and cruised 
with the Sassacus till the cold round moon looked 
gently down from a very blunt angle in the heavens. 
Hark! Taps—Lights out! It was indeed time for | 
honest soldiers to be in bed. The day had surely 
d. I had rollicked and laughed, smiled and 
flected the livelong day away, in spite of dismal 
forebodings of the morning. A happy day and con- 
ited evening have been given me by the fortui- 
is visit of your New Monthly. Nor is this the 
irst time the past summer. A blessed Miss * 
way off in Puritanic New England, gave me a 
1appy visit to Pegoty Plimpton’s Choir once on a | 
lay while rebel shot and shell were playing sad 
havoc among us on the James. I hugged my 
omb-proof, read the Monthly, and heard their in- 
fernal metal crash by overhead and around, and 
laughed at the picture she drew of rural life, its 
ambitions, strifes, and triumphs. To make the con- 
fession full I must say the Monthly, many a time 
during our long and anxious campaign before Rich- 
mond, has shone forth from beyond the dark clouds 
overshadowing us, dispelling them, and giving us a 
bright and cheerful sky. 


BernG recently one of about thirteen passengers 
upon the platform of a street car where was just 
comfortable standing-room for about four, I was 
somewhat annoyed and inconvenienced by two great 
fellows jumping on to the same platform without 
troubling the car to stop. The larger one did not 
seem to care where he stood so that twas on some 
one’s feet; and this caused me to remark to him, in 
an expostulative way, ‘‘There’s more room on the 
front platform.” To which he immediately replied, 
‘Well, why don’t you go there then?” My reply 
was intended to be unanswerable, but it was not: 
‘*Sir, I was on this car first, and I’ve no idea of 
moving off to make room for you.” ‘‘Oh!” said he, 
‘that’s what troubles you, is it? Well, you jest 
rest easy—lI've got plenty of room !” 


A Drawer reader writes of a couple of Green 
Isle friends : 

An Irish gintleman in my employ was told one 
day to dig a hole in a certain place. Having occa- 
sion to pass not long afterward, and observing that 
but small progress had been made, I said to him, 
‘Putin, Jimmy!” Returning, I was surprised to 
find the excavation filled, and on inquiring the rea- 
son why, was asked, in reply, ‘‘If I had not told 
him to put in?” 


A son of Erin was giving me an account of a cer- | 
tain Colonel whose sense of hearing had been af- 
fected by being present in a cave when a cannon 
was fired, said that for two weeks after the gintle- 
man could not hear any thing unless it was written! 


Everr man and woman in Lower Egypt has 


heard of the pompous Judge K . anoted lawyer 
and politician of Cairo, Illinois, and a much better 
judge of whisky than of legal technicalities. Well, 


|as he usually exercised. 


the steamer City of Cairo was finished a few weeks 
ago, and now ‘‘ walks the waters like a thing of 
life’—probably unsurpassed in beauty, speed, and 
size by any craft that floats the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” 
I;; that spirit of liberality by which they are as fully 
characterized as any people, the citizens of Cairo on 
land presented to the officers of Cairo on water a 
full set of national colors—conferring upon the Judge 
the task of making the presentation speech, in the 
presence of an immense concourse crowded into the 
spacious cabin and saloon of the elegant vessel. 

His Honor being fully ‘in the spirit,” discharged 
his arduous duty in the following eloquent lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Captain, ladies, and gentlemen—I have 
the honor, in the name of Cairo, in behalf of the 
ladies and gentlemen of this far-famed and justly 
celebrated city, to present you, captain of this noble 
steamer, these colors. Sir, may we all live to see 
the glorious flag of our country wave triumphant- 
ly over our graves ! Here, capt iin, take these 
things!” Judge K and the captain liquored. 

Durie the last visit of the Federal forces, under 
Major-General A. J. Smith, to Holly Springs, Mis- 
sissippi, in August, 1864, the following lines were 
penned by Colonel A—— on the last page of a young 
lady’s album, all others having been appropriated by 
real or pretended admirers in 1861. The black crape 
at the top of five loving epistles, and the broad, dark 
borders of five cards in the album, proved that ten 
of Miss Clemmie’s admirers had fallen victims to 
Federal bullets, and that Yankee lead and steel were 
even more potent than Cupid's arrows. The females 
of the family being at the time residents of the ele- 
gant mansion, the book was returned to the centre 
table: 

TO MISS CLEMMIE. 
"Tis certain, Miss Clemmie, whether Fed or Confed, 
In the plain course of nature yoit*re destined to wed ; 
Some * Lord of Creation" will lovingly kneel, 
And pour forth his tender and fervent appeal, 
If the Feds and Confeds will cease this vain strife, 
And leave a man living to make you his wife, ™ 
ED. 


An honest but not very astute individual received 
written directions from a bereaved husband, living 
at a distance, to erect a tombstone over the grave 
of his deceased wife, a copy of the desired inscrip- 
tion being sent in a letter. The agent unfortunate- 
ly allowed a postscript addressed to himself to re- 


| . . . . . 
| main attached to the inscription, which consequently 


stands thus: 
CAROLINE, 
WIFE OF WILLIAM SMITH, 
Died Oct. 4, 1864, 


AGED 52. 


Rest in peace, 
If you will attend to the matter you will confer a great 
favor upon Wii.1AM Smrrn, 
Husband of the above. 


Here is a fine budget from Providence : 

Somewhere in Washington County, Rhode Island 
— it does not matter as to the precise locality—there 
used to reside a country grocer, whose store was 
made exceedingly disagreeable to the timid by the 
presence of a large, ill-natured bull-dog, that always 
greeted every one who entered the door with a 
threatening growl. It is true that Tiger had never 
bitten any body ; but it was very annoying to stran- 
gers to be saluted with such savage demonstrations 
In fact, he was regarded 
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as a nuisance by the community, while the only pos- | 
sible good that he ever rendered his master was | 


to keep beggars and children at a distance. Jack 
Whitehorn, who had been repeatedly bored by him, 
at length declared he would kill him. Now Jack 
had sailed twice round the world, and had hunted 
lions in the African wilds, and professed not to be | 
‘‘afraid of any thing that went on four legs.” So | 
one day, as he entered the store, he picked up a 

small grain-sack and wound it snugly around his 

left fore-arm and hand. As usual, Tiger came for 

him with a growl. Jack threw out his protected 

arm in a threatening manner, and the maddened 

creature shut his teeth on it at once. Jack then 

deliberately seized him by the ear with the other | 
hand, which caused Tiger to let go his grip upon 
Jack’s arm, when Jack, by a dextrous movement, 
secured the other ear. In this position the dog was 
completely at his mercy. Our hero now coolly 
dropped upon his knees, and, amidst the applause 
of the half score of by-standers who were witnesses 
of the rencontre, fastened his teeth into the victim's 
nose until he dropped his tail between his legs and 
fairly yelled with pain. When Jack considered him | 
conquered he let him go. Tiger was killed, for his 

spirit was broken, and he was worthless ever after- 

ward. He sneaked away to his retreat behind the 

counter, where he always remained from morning | 
till night. Beggars and children might invade the 
grocery in battalions, but they could not draw him 
from his hiding-place. 


Tue following is a fact. It is one of those neigh- 
borhood incidents which are told every now and then 
as illustrations of character : 

Old Peleg ¢ , long since gone to his account, 
had been an invalid for several years, both of his 
arms being rendered useless by a paralytic stroke. | 
But he lived in the days when every body drank 
ardent spirits, and his disease had not in the least 
impaired his appetite for strong drink. Thrice a 
day he used to take his toddy smoking hot from the 
stove, his indulgent wife holding the cup to his lips 
as he drank. 

On one occasion a nephew of his had called in 
while the mug of toddy was warming on the stove. | 
When it was ready he was about to call his wife (who 
was in the adjoining room) to give it to him ; but the 
young man, interpreting his wishes, quickly ex- | 
claimed, 

‘*T will hold the cup for you, Uncle Peleg.” 

** No, no,” said the old man, bluntly, ‘ that won't 
do; for the Scriptures say, ‘Cursed is every man 
who putteth the cup to his neighbor's lips.’” 

“But don’t you care for aunt?—how will she | 
escape ?” 

“* Why, man, it don’t curse women,” replied old 
Peleg, with earnestness ; then raising his voice, he | 
exclaimed, ‘‘Come, Polly, give me my toddy!” | 








My attention was once called to a confirmed loafer, 
who was the pest of the neighborhood where he re- 
sided, and of whose boyhood a friend related to me | 
the following circumstance : 

When Dick R was about eleven years of age 
he was one day in the field with his father and work- 
men. It chanced to be in the haying season, and 
they were provided with a bottle of rum, according | 
to custom. After drinking around, his father pass- | 
ed him the bottle, saying, ‘* Dick, put that in the | 
spring”—meaning for him to set it in the water to | 
keep the contents cool. 





| blowing his horn for General M‘Clellan. 


| shouted, 


| liquor in a month.” 


| ers. 


ee 

About an hour afterward Dick was summoned to 
bring the bottle. His father took a swallow, while 
Dick stood near with a broad grin on his face. It 
contained nothing but water. Turning to his mis- 
chievous son, he exclaimed, in an excited tone, 

‘Dick! what did you do with the liquor that 
was in this bottle ?” 

‘*T poured it into the spring, Sir,” he replied, in 
a hesitating tone, fearing that he had carried the 
joke too far; for he was in hopes one of the hired 
men would take the first drink. 

“Well, Dick,” the parent continued, with a sig- 
nificant flourish of his scythe-rifle, ‘* you did right ; 
but don’t never do so again!” 

My friend remarked that Dick had evidently fol- 
lowed this advice ever since, for he had never done 


| any thing that was right from that day to the pres- 


ent time. 





Over in Jersey, during the last Presidential can- 
vass, a young lawyer, noted for the length of his 
neck, his tongue, and his bill, was on the stump 
Getting 
on in his eloquence, he spread himself, and said; 
‘*T would that on the 8th day of next November I 
might have the wings of a bird, and I would fly to 
every city and every village, to every town and ey- 
ery hamlet, to every mansion and every hut, and 
proclaim to every man, woman, and child George 
B. M‘Clellan is President of these United States!” 
At this point a youngster in the crowd sang out: 
‘Dry up, you fool! You'd be shot for a goose be- 
fore you flew a mile!” 

Anp this reminds us, as the President says, of a 
little story : ; 

A few years since the noted Tom Marshall was 
delivering an address before a large audience in Buf- 
falo, when some one in the hall every few moments 
“Louder! louder!” Tom stood this for a 
while ; but at last, turning gravely to the presiding 
officer, said: ‘‘ Mr, Chairman, at the last day, when 
the angel shall with his golden trumpet proclaim 


| that ‘time shall be no longer,’ I doubt not, Sir, that 


there will be in that vast crowd, as now, some drunk- 
en fool from Buffalo, shouting, ‘ Louder! louder!’” 
The house roared; Tom went on with his speech; 
but there were no more cries of ** louder !” 





Unper the Internal Revenue Law cases of in- 
fraction come before the United States Commission- 
er here. The other day one of this kind, from the 


| west side of the city, was arraigned before the Com- 


missioner, and the defendant being interrogated re- 
plied, ‘*Sure, your Honor, I didn’t sell or taste of 
Judge W: , who was stand- 
ing by, spoke up, “Tl swear to that. I tasted 
some of his so-called whisky the other day when 
coming from Harlem, and if it was not strychnine 
I am no judge.” ‘ Then,” says the Commissioner, 
| “*he must take out a Heenes as a vendor of drugs, 
| and I hold you, Judge, as a witness against him.” 








IMMEDIATELY after the battle of Prairie Grove 
some rebel officers of rank were sent up to Cane 
Hill, Arkansas, to negotiate for exchange of prison- 
It was during their visit that the amusing and 
characteristic scene that I am about to relate oc- 
curred : 

In a small building close on the only street of 
that crooked village ‘three Confederate officers, in 
their best gray uniform, were sitting on one side of 
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a table, and three Federal officers, in blue, on the 

other. An old gray-headed and gray-bearded man 

came to the door, and incontinently walked in, with 
the query: 

‘* Es this the Provo's offis ?’ 

He was dressed in brown homespun, and had an 


old white wool hat on his head, tied on with a hand- | 


kerchief, and leaned on a brown stick. 
‘* Es this the Provo’s offis? I want a pass.’’ 
Some one here attempted to explain to the old 
gentleman that he was in the wrong shop; but the 


old fellow, who was a little deaf, it seems, mistook | 


this as a hesitation to give him what he wanted. 
“I'm a good l'yal citizen. I’ve got my pertec- 

tion papers. 

It’s all right.” 
There was a slight inclination to laugh by several 


present; but the old gentleman continued to make | 


the most earnest protestations as to his ‘‘ l'yalty.” 

‘‘Look here, my friend,” said Colonel W ‘ 
with a smile, ‘‘ you had better take care what you 
say about loyalty. Look at these gentlemen”— 
pointing over the table—‘‘don’t you see they are 
Southern officers ?” 

The old man’s hand trembled as he adjusted a 
dilapidated pair of spectacles to his eves, and closely 
examined the gray uniforms with the velvet collars 
and brass stars. His hands trembled more violent- 
ly. For the time being he seemed ‘to forget the 
place and surroundings in his fear &nd bewilder- 
ment, 
gentlemen, and began to stammer out his explana- 
tions : 

“Well, gentlemen, I didn’t think. I—TI didn’t 
mean any thing. I’ve allers ben a Southern man. 
I've jest got one son, and he’s with Marmaduke. The 
only other man grown that’s fit for service is my 
darter’s husband, and he’s with Rector, and—and—” 

“Hold on, old fellow!” cried Colonel W——; 
‘* what about your being a loyal citizen ?” 

“ Will you inform me,” asked Colonel P . who 
sat next to Colonel W——, ‘‘ who paid you for your 
forage ?” 


The old man turned to look at the other side of | 


the table. Again he adjusted his spectacles, and 
looked at the blue coats, and in an agony of distress 
he took off his spectacles and his handkerchief and 
hat, and while he leaned on both hands on the ta- 
ble, the tears ran down the wrinkles of hi ..a face. 

** Well, well, gentlemen,” he at last found words 


to say, ‘‘ you go on an’ fight it out among your- 


selves. I can live in any government.” 


I was one of seme six hundred wounded who had 


been captured by the enemy during the battle of | 


the Wilderness, and we were placed in open-field 
hospital at Locust Grove. While lying under a 
shed, without blankets, scarce food, and a paucity 
of medical supplies, I was the witness to the fol- 
lowing: 

We were talking on indifferent subjects when a 
young man (now dead, poor boy!) spoke up. He 
told us how he had lain all night upon the battle- 
field, and in spite of the pain from his shattered 
limb and the usual dreadful cries round him, he 
felt much inclined to sleep. This was rendered im- 
possible by an old owl that had perched itself—a 
fitting serenader on the bloody field—over his head. 
He said that the confounded thing kept crying, 
“Who-—who hit yer? Who—who hit yer?” 


As the surgeon was going his rounds, examining 


I've ben to get paid for my forage. | 
| was ended, the Army of the Border was dissolved, 


At last, in great distress, he turned to the | 
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the patients, he came to a sergeant of a New York 
regiment, who had been struck by a bullet in the 
left breast, right over the region of the heart. The 
doctor, surprised at the narrow escape of the man, 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Why, my man, where in the name of 
goodness could your heart have been ?” 

The poor fellow, with a faint and sickly smile, 


| replied, ‘I guess it must have been in my mouth 


just then, doctor!” You will be gratified to learn 
that he subsequently escaped, and arrived quite safe 
in our lines. 


A Kansas correspondent at Fort Leavenworth 
writes : 
At our camp on the Arkansas, after the pursuit 


the troops proceeding by different routes to their 
several stations. In the evening previous to the 
separation most of the officers were congregated at 
General Curtis's head-quarters to bid each other 
Major P y, of General Blunt's staff, 
who has frequently been known to ‘‘take some- 
thing,” on this occasion did honor to his preroga- 
tive to an alarming extent. General Blunt pro- 
pounded the following grave question: ‘‘ What is 
the difference between Major P——y and a demi- 
john?” It remained unanswered, and the Major 
insisted upon the General's telling the difference. 
‘*There is none,” answered General B., and the 


Major ‘‘ passed.” 


good-by. 


Aw officer of our regiment, famous for his mis- 
application of big words, was present at Fort 
Garland when certain companies of the regiment 
were mustered in. The mustering officer, Major 
W—-, had refused to muster the individual who 
had been appointed captain of one of the companies. 
During the evening several officers were congre- 
gated in the sutler’s store, and the conversation 
turned upon the subject; when Major W re- 
marked that he had not mustered Captain H—— 
principally on account of his antecedents, Our friend 
pompously threw himself back, placing his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his vest, asking, ‘‘ Major, who 
were his antecedents, and what did they do?” 

Mr. Drawer, you often tell stories at the ex- 
pense of Western school committees and trustees. 
3ut I have heard one about your New York school- 
men that leaves all the rest out in the cold: 

Mr. Patrick O’Finnehan, School Commissioner, 


visits the public school in his ward, and as he enters 


he sees a pair of globes. 

‘“¢ And what for are thase ?” 

‘They are globes,” said the teacher; ‘‘ one to 
show the heavens above us, and the other the vari- 
ous countries on the earth.” 

**Oh !” said the learned Patrick. ‘‘ AndI thought 
you tached chimistry, and thase were a pair of stame- 


™ 


bilers ! 


Jor and Commodore Rogers, brothers, black- 
smiths in Whitewater, Wisconsin, have a great rep- 
utation for being practical jokers. Last summer 
Joe bought an old-fashioned dash churn, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing their own butter ; and as the 
Commodore was a widower and lived with Joe, all 
such work as churning naturally fell to him. One 
eve, after supper, the first churning was got ready, 
and the Commodore was invited to churn. ‘‘ Hold 


}on,” says he, “till I go down town and get some 


tabacker.” He went, and while gone Joe did the 
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churning, took out the butter, and left the butter- | 
milk in the churn. 

The Commodore returned, looked at the churn, | 
took off his coat, and says, ‘‘ Wa’al, old churn, it’s | 
you and I, and here's for ye!” and commenced his | 
labor. After churning a couple of hours, he re- 
marked that ‘‘ he guessed it would be cheaper to buy | 
butter than to make it.” ‘I think so too,” says 
Joe, “if you are going to try to churn it out of but- | 
ter-milk !” | 


A Frew days after that churning process Joe put | 
one end of a small bar of iron into his forge fire, 
gave the bellows three or four pumps, and stepped 
into the back-shop. While gone, the Commodore 
heated the iron to a black heat, then changed ends 
with it, and stepped out of the front-door to watch 
progress. 

In came Joe, took up the iron, but dropped it in- 
stanter, bolding up his burned hand, and roared with 
pain. ‘ Put on some butter-milk, Joe—it’s good for 
a burn!” said the Commodore, as he made a mas- 
terly retreat amidst a shower of bouquets composed 
of hammers, hard coal, and old horse-shoes. 


Tue Rev. James Freeman, who formerly preach- 
ed at the Stone Chapel, in Boston, was a man very 
small in stature, but highly respected for his talents 
and the liberal doctrines which he promulgated. 
One day he was passing down Beacon Street, in 
company with two very tall ministers, and Mr. F. 
happened to be between them, when whom should 
they meet but the celebrated wit of the day, Mat- 
thew Byles. “ Well,” said Mr. B., ‘‘ here we have 
the Bible represented in its three parts; the Old 
Testament on the left, the New Testament on the 
right, and the little Apocrypha in the middle !” 


Some years ago the best pilot belonging to Bos- 
ton was named Jaines Tilley. In his youth he had 
met with an accident which caused him to become 
badly humpbacked. He was a genial sort of a 
man, much liked, and was always called upon to 
pilot the ships of war in and out of the harbor. One 
day he took out a British frigate, and as he was 
leaving the ship a pompous officer on board called 
out, ‘I say, old fellow, what have you got on your 
back?” ‘‘ Bunker Hill!” replied Tilley ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you have heard of the place before.” 


A YEAR or more ago a newly-appointed Provost 
Marshal out West, who sported a full military uni- 
form on duty as well as off, and ‘put on a good 
deal of style” generally, conceived the idea that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of his depart- 
ment, and increase the dignity of his office, if his 
numerous deputies should be allowed to wear an 
appropriate uniform—and he accordingly wrote to 
head-quarters on the subject. The Provost Marshal 
General directed that Captain —— be informed that 
no uniform would be allowed to deputies; but if 
Captain —— could not recognize his deputies with- 
out, he might mark them! 


Tus is written for the Drawer, and is true: 

The Rev. John Brodhead, formerly Member of 
Congress from New Hampshire, commenced his ca- 
reer as a Methodist minister near Stroudsburg, in 
his native State of Pennsylvania. He was a large 
man, of powerful frame, and before his conversion 
had been noted for his prowess ia the athletic sports 
and combats then common in that region. One day, 
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while he was delivering a discourse on the banks of 


| the Delaware, preparatory to administering bap- 


tism, quite a disturbance was raised by some of his 
old companions, more in merriment than malice, 
however, and they finally, in a laughing way, made 
preparations for a mock baptism. Mr. Brodhead 
paused in his discourse, and addressing the disorder- 
lies, said, ‘* Look here, boys! I belong to a denom- 
ination that holds to the possibility of Jalling from 
grace. If I should happen to fall from grace—and 
I feel very much like it—while you are cutting 
your capers, some of you will catch it badly!” The 
ringleader, a good-natured fellow of some educa- 
tion, saw there was trouble ahead, and after hesi- 
tating a: moment, turned to the others, and said, 
“Tsay, fellows! he’s got into the vernacular—we’d 
better stop!” And stop they did, and the exercises 
were concluded without further interruption. 


In the newspaper of Middletown, Connecticut, a 
very worthy man who takes people under, and is 


| therefore called an undertaker, publishes the follow- 


ing : 
A CARD, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE TOWN OF MIDDLETOWN 
AND Victnrty—Permit me to take this method to inform 
you that I have sold out the Manufacturing part of my 
Establishment to my Son, Capt. G. M. Southmayd—soon 
to remove from Danbury —where he has resided fourteen 
years in the undertaking business. He has given general 
satisfaction, and his friends and the public feel quite dis- 
appointed in his leaving. His object in returning to the 
place of his birth is the regard he has for Middletown, and 
to make the remainder of my life comfortable. I am con- 
fident that he will spare no pains in trying to please ull 
who will favor him with their custom. As regards my- 
self, I shall continue the undertaking part of the business 
for the present. I have no desire to make myself wealthy 
from the business—only a comfortable support. I have 
returned the money paid me in trying to beautify the city 
and cemeteries, and I think I can say with a clear con- 
science, that I have been kind and charitable to the poor 
and afflicted—I hear no complaint. I commenced the un- 
dertaking business with an old herse with four wheels and 
four posts, not fit to carry a rebel to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns. It is my openion, that a man 
who has no other god but this world, ought to be buried in 
good style, and Iam the man who can do it. Remember 
the place, near the beautiful elm—the handsomest tree in 
the city. The north half is St. Patrick tree, the south 
half, the tree of Liberty—the only one in all New England, 
that bears the flag of the Union. 

I thank you all for your kindness and patronage. I do 
not wish to boast of my kindness and sympathy, to the 
afflicted, my heart is as kind and feeling as when I first 
commenced this unpleasant business. I have to appear as 
cheerful as possible under circumstances quite affecting. 
If I permited my fealings of sympathy to mingle with the 
mortality I am conversant with, I should die myself. I 
claim no goodness of my own, am no hypocrite but have 
unbounded charity for all. I should as eoon expect a safe 
passage on board ship bound from New York to London 
with a hole in her bottom as big as a porrage pot, as ex- 
pect to gain heaven by belonging to a church without 
piety. I do not tell my heavenly Father what a clever 
fellow I am, but I like to repeat the prayer of the humble 
publican, not so much as lifting up my eyes to heaven but 
tapping my breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sin- 


ner. 
1 have the honor to be very respectfully and truly your 
obedient servant, J. Buckiry SovrumMayp. 
Mippierown, Dee. 27, 1864. 


If we lived there—or rather, if we ceased to live 
while there— Mr. Southmayd is the man for our 
money. 


Ovr friend Bull is a glorious good fellow, full of 
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cood-humor and common sense, but strangely igno- 
rant of what he calls ‘*the sciences,” One day Miss 
D——asked him if he had ever seen a bazar. Not 
knowing exactly what a bazar was, but shrewdly 
suspecting that it was some sort of an animal, our 
hero replied, “‘ No, I never saw any wild animals 
except a bear, two monkeys, and a few other var- 
mounts. The bazar died before the show got here!” 

A LApy relative, who lives in a certain town in 
Vermont, told me last summer this anecdote of a 
young clergyman who had come te supply the va- 
cant pulpit of the Congregational Church in that 
place, as a candidate for settlement: 

He was just out of the Theological Seminary, 
and had the peculiarity of an extremely boyish size 
and complexion, which, of course, was unknown to 
most of the congregation. A little before the hour 
the new minister made his way, almost unnoticed, 
into the pulpit, where he was concealed from view 
by the reading-desk in front of him. But an old 
lady, who sat close on the right of the pulpit in con- 
sideration of her deafness, was much concerned to 
see a boy in the place of the expected clergyman. 
So she very softly arose, stepped on tip-toe to the 
pulpit stairs, and beckoning with her forefinger, 
whispered loudly, in coaxing accents, “‘ Come down, 
sonny, you mustn’t sit there; that’s the place for 
the minister !” 


From one of our brave boys now in Arkansas we 
have the following : 

When the Eighty-sixth Illinois was stationed at 
Nashville, the orders in camp were very strict. 
Sentinels were stationed around camp with instruc- 
tions to allow no one to cross their beats in the night 
without the countersign, and no one in the day- 
time without the proper ‘‘ pass,” except for water, 
or on other duty, in squads, 

One day, as the sentinels were leisurely walking 
their beats, a furious wind-storm came on, and dash- 
ing limbs, shingles, hats, etc., recklessly about, 
swept into camp, upsetting barrel chimneys, throw- 
ing off tent flies, prostrating tents, and spreading 
confusion generally. A soldier passing at the time, 
and nearly losing his balance, called out to the sen- 
tinel, ‘Say, John! what did you let that cross your 
beat for?” Phe sentinel, nothing at a loss, replied, 
‘** Because it came in squads!” 

An army lad writes to the Drawer: 

During the summer the Virginia farmers, being 
much troubled by our boys foraging, were apt to 
conceal their stock and poultry as much as possible, 
so as not to tempt the Yankee appetite. On one 
occasion we were obliged to go down into a dark 
cellar for the porkers with which to make our din- 
ner. But we were much more amused, another 
time, to hear one of the boys exclaim, upon return- 
ing to camp without any spoils, ‘“ There is nothing 
on the whole plantation but a yoke of oxen, and 
they were chained to the bed-post in the house !” 


Sarrn an Old Colony, Massachusetts, man: If 
the ‘* Maine Law” is not entirely worn out, take the 
following, which gives the opinion of a friend of the 
“Trish persuasion :” 

Pat lived with a neighbor of ours, and often- 
times, when I was passing that way, I would stop 


and talk a few moments with him. Pat was fond 
of the ‘‘crayther cumfort wunst in a while ;” and 
whenever there was a wedding or a wake Pat was 
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sure to be there. He became very much interested 
when they began to discuss the Maine Law in our 
State Legislature; and the day after it passed, hap- 
pening to meet Pat, I made it known to him. With 
a rueful countenance he exclaimed, ‘*Och! mur- 
ther! don’t say it. The haythens!—it gives me 
hart a big sthroke! Divil a bit a wonder they calls 
it the mane law, for of all the mane laws this, for 
that same, would git the ma-jar-i-ty any where in- 
tirely! What we will do at the wakes I dunno; 
it’s the bad times intirely whin a man can’t bury his 
frinds dacently, nor himself nayther!” After a 
short pause, with a very serious face, he said, *‘ It’s 
my opinion that law is kal-ke-lated to bring grate 
distress not only on the livin’ but on the did; and 
bad luck to it, I say, and all sich!” 


Our correspondent in Virginia City, State of 
Nevada, writes: 

Messrs. R and L , who keep a drug-store 
in this city, had occasion a short time since to re- 
move their stock during the alteration of their prem- 
ises. Being given to hospitality, it is their custom 
to place in an accessible part of their store sundry 
casks containing spiritual comforts of various kinds. 
Among others who were in the habit of regaling 
themselves was an old Irishman of the genus ‘* Bum- 
mer,” who was in the habit of paying visits, which 
certainly were not those of angels. 

Their temporary premises being rather small, the 


| casks were set up on end to save space, with the 


cocks pointing upward. Pat came in and proceed- 
ed to investigate the same, hoping by some principle 
of hydraulics to extract a portion of the precious 
fluid. Finding all his efforts unavailing, he turned, 
with a mournful air, to Mr. L——, and pointing to 
the row of casks, exclaimed, ‘‘ Bedad an’ it’s hopin’ 
I am ye'll soon be afther movin’, for sure ye’ve no 
convayniance here at all, at all!” 


WE get this from Bridgeport, Alabama: 

Some days ago I started, in company with Cap- 
tain A——, the,Quarter-master at this post, to go 
up the railroad a few miles to inspect a coal-mine. 
We had just taken our seats in the ‘‘ caboose” when 
a gaunt, grim, glassified young man—a real, genu- 
ine butternut Alabamian, blundered awkwardly 
into the car, and addressed the Captain — who is 


a gruff, sombre-looking man, in a long blue over- 
| coat and high boots: ‘‘Say, Captain, can you tell 
| me where that man, Mr. Wright, is, what wants to 


get men to go down to Savannah for breaksmen to 
Sherman ?” 

‘Mr. Wright?” said the Captain, mildly. 

“Yes, Mr. Wright.” 

** Ain’t you mistaken in the name ?” 

“No, Sir. Mr. Wright wants to get men to go 
down to Savannah for breaksmen to Sherman.” 

“*T don’t know Mr. Wright, but I know Mr. 
Davis.” 

‘*Mr. Davis! 
verdant dupe. 

“Yes, Sir. Jeff Davis has had a big lot of such 
fellows as you working as breaksmen to Sherman 
for some time, and they have scarcely slackened 
his speed at all yet. And now he wants to get up 
a new gang—will you go?” 

The fellow “‘ dug out” on double-quick time, while 
we all shouted with laughter. 


Does he want men?” said the 


A Harrrorp friend says: A gentleman in this 
city, Mr. G——, who has recently become quite 
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bald, went to New York a few weeks since, and met 

an old friend whom he had not seen for three or 

four years. After the first cordial greetings had 

passed, the friend suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 

G , how queer you look!” G , astonished, 

asks, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” ‘ Well,” said the, 
friend, eying him critically, ‘‘I don’t like the way 

your hair is frizzed. It’s parted altogether too wide 

in the middle !”” 


Tuts comes from Trénton, Grundy County, Mis- 
souri : 

When the news reached Trenton of Thomas's 
great victory over Hood at Nashville, in common | 
with the citizens cf the village we illuminated our 
dwelling. Our children, particularly our little five- 
year-old, were greatly delighted. Now our little | 
five-year-old is a great boy in his way, and says 
many cute things. When he had enjoyed the sport | 
for a few hours he became wearied, and went up to | 
his mother, and, says he, ‘‘ Ma, let’s unluminate, for 
I'm tired!” This “ brought down the house,” and 
his ma unluminated. 


| hot bread. 


Tue following is very likely to be true : 

A short time ago two prominent railroad officials, 
Mr. A—— and Mr, B——, were engaged in a dis- 
cussion of railroad rules relating to the movement 
of trains.. The discussion grew quite interesting, 
each party supporting his position with fervent ar- 
gument, if not always sound reasoning. They 
finally separated for the night, and each went home 
with his head full of the subject. The next morn- 
ing, being Sunday, Mr. A went to his office to 
write some important letters which, by reason of 
the discussion the night before, had been neglected. 
While thus engaged Mr. B—— entered the office, and | 
expressing surprise at finding Mr. A—— at work on | 
the Sabbath, asked if he knew what the Fourth 
Commandment said. ‘Why, yes,” replied Mr. 
A , Without looking up from his writing. ‘If 
the Eastward-bound train gets twenty behind its | 
own time, it must keep out of the avay,” etc. 


A Broome Country man writes: 

You have frequently published certificates of 
Western Justices of the Peace. If you have any 
which beats this, given by a New York Justice, I 
should like to see it. I copy ‘ verbatim et literatim 
et spellatim” from the original, now in my posses- 
sion : 

“ Personly Came before me the within person George 
N—— and Almira N—— his wife knoon to me to be the 
person hoo exacuted the within mortige and exnoleged the 
execution of the same and the said being by me examinde 
apart from hur husband exknowlige that shee icknowlege 
the same freley and without anny compushen on the hus- | 
band Joun W P—— Justice” 


Ix the town of Gaines, Orleans County, New 
York, lives an old gentleman named H——, who is 
more noted for his money-making tact than for his 
general intelligence. Among his many peculiari- 
ties, he is somewhat noted for his dislike for the 
Scripture and its teachings, and improves every op- 
portunity to make his dislikes known. 

Not long since, while in conversation with a 
neighbor on the merits of the Bible, he was asked 
to state some of his objections to its teachings. 
**Wa’al,” said he, ‘‘there’s a great many thing: 
that hadn’t never ought to ’a been there.” Being 
pressed to be more explicit, he gravely delivered 


erpiamatinsialieeniahintanil 
himself of the following original idea: ‘‘ Wa’al, I'l] 
tell ye: there’s the whole book of Job that had bet- 
ter been left out; and,” added he, with much earn- 
estness, ‘‘it wouldn't never have gone in, neither 
if Job hadn't been on the Commitee !” , 


Ove of the cemeteries in which the people of De- 
troit bury their dead is situated a short distance 
from the city, with which it is connected by a plank. 
road. Midway there is a toll-gate. Like most other 
toll-barred roads, funerals are allowed to pass free, 
The well-known Dr. B was returning from 
calling on a patient, and stopped at this gate to pay 
his toll. Says the Doctor to the gate-keeper, " 

‘*You ought to pass doctors free of toll.” 

**Ah! no, Doctor,” says the keeper, ‘you send 
too many dead heads through here !” 

The Doctor paid his toll and drove on. 


Arter Burnside’s fight at Fredericksburg, and 
when the army had become settled in winter-quar- 
ters, flour was offered for sale by the commissaries, 
The officers and men were glad of the chance to cat 
One day I heard a man in the rear of 
my tent asking my cook if he could lend him a board 
to knead bread on. Morey, who was always ready 
with a joke, replied: ‘A board to knead bread on? 
Why, I need bread on my stomach !” 


Tue Delaware Republican has the following adver- 
tisement of a remarkable dog that strayed away 
without its head : 


“$5 REwarp.—Strayed from the premices of the sub- 
scriber, in Centreville, on the 2d of October, a small dog 
near the color of an opossum, with yellow legs and head 
and tail cut off. Any person returning him will receive 
the above reward. DANIEL KILRoy,” 


A Frienp of ours purchases his boots in Ham- 
burg, Germany, and his clothes in New York. He 
says he is shod by a Dutchman and shoddied by a 
Yankee. 


A “ HIRED-HELP” of ours being sent to a distant 
clearing on the farm, was told to come right in when 
he heard the dinner-horn. Scratching his head, he 
rather comically remarked, ‘‘Sure, an’ maybe I 
won't hear it at all, at all! Had I better take 
it with me, and then, you know, I can blow it my- 


self ?” 


A cLERGYMAN lately traveling in the Oil Region 
saw a child in the road stumbling and falling. He 
kindly picked her up, saying, ‘‘ Poor dear! are you 
hurt?” when she cried out, ‘I ain't poor! Dad 
struck a ile well yesterday !” 

We hear of many mean men and women, but I 
doubt if any one meaner than this could even be 
thought of: 

Soon after the last new “stamp duty” made its 
appearance a ‘‘ down Easter,” from Maine, Silas Flint 
by name, entered one of our large stationers here, 
in this city (z.¢., New York)—the stationer, by-the- 
way, was a friend of Silas. After buying a few 
things the stationer, thinking to please Silas, hand- 
ed him a pack of the best French playing-cards. 
Silas took them, turned them over slowly in his 
hand, and then looking up at the stationer, said, 

“Much obliged to you, Mr. Rose, much obliged ; 
but I must just fine you a little. These cards are 
not stamped !” 





